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The Early Development of the Liturgical 
Eight-mode System in Jerusalem 

Stig Simeon R. Froyshov 1 


Introduction 

The Oktoechos (from Greek 6kt(o i]X 0 S> “eight(fold) sound”), 
liturgical and musical system of eight modes, is or has been a prom¬ 
inent part of most liturgical traditions from the first millennium 
onwards. During the 20th century, there took place some debate 
about its time and place of origin within a Christian context which 
in its main elements may be rapidly reviewed. In 1910, Anton 
Baumstark lanced the opinion that Severus (ca. 465-ca. 538), the 
Patriarch of Antioch, wrote a hymnal in eight modes, labeled by 
Baumstark the “Oktoechos of Severus” and dating from the early 
6th century. 2 This view of this hymnal was maintained by Jeannin 
and Puyade in an article from 1913, 3 which thus affirmed that a 
musical eight-mode system existed in the Antioch patriarchate 
already in the 6th century. Their work gained widespread recogni¬ 
tion until Cody, in an excellent work published in 1982, defini¬ 
tively discarded the Severus hypothesis, pointing rather to a 
Palestinian origin for the hymnographic Oktoechos. In recent 
years Peter Jeffery, supporting Cody, has argued for its Hagiopolite 
origin; 4 that is, that within a Christian context it first appeared in 
the Holy City of Jerusalem. 5 At the same time, Cody and Jeffery 
have proposed a more conservative dating of the origin of the eight- 

1 Revised version of a paper given at the 2004 Music Symposium, devoted to the topic 
“The Octoechos,” St Vladimir’s Seminary, December 10-12, 2004. 

2 Baumstark 1910,45-48 et passim; he again speaks of this hymnal in his influential 
Liturgie compare (Baumstark 1953, 106). 

3 Jeannin & Puyade 1913; see also Jeannin 1936. 

4 See Jeffery 2001a and 2001b. 

5 This location of its origin seems correct, even though I hope to show in this paper 
that the Oktoechos is considerably older than what Jeffery concludes. 
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mode liturgical system than was generally accepted in most of the 
20th century. According to Cody, “there is really no evidence for 
the existence of an octoechos in any sense before the eighth cen¬ 
tury.” 6 Jeffery, after suggesting in 1991 that the early hymnal 
{Ancient Iadgari, see below) with its Oktoechos section dates prior 
to the 8th century, 7 in his 2001 article refrained from dating the 
eight-mode system beyond the dates of the earliest evidence, that is 
the 8th-9th centuries. 8 

What calls for a new study of the early eight-mode system is first 
of all a major development in Hagiopolite liturgiology over the last 
few decades: the ongoing uncovering of Georgian sources that have 
in the main preserved the most ancient liturgical books of the 
cathedral of Jerusalem. These permit an actual study of early 
Hagiopolite liturgy. On the basis of mainly Georgian sources, we 
shall here review the questions of the time and place of the origin of 
the Oktoechos, confirming Jeffery (and Cody in a larger sense— 
Palestine) that it seems to have originated in Jerusalem, but claim¬ 
ing a much earlier dating than they. 

The liturgical eight-mode system. Of course, the system of 
eight modes did not embrace the whole of the Palestinian liturgy 
during the first millennium. We find elements which are part of a 
modal system and elements which are not. Some of the former are 
part of eight-week structures and must be considered elements of a 
non-musical liturgical Oktoechos. Others only have a mode 
assigned to them, apparendy without any connection to the eight- 
week cycle, and these elements belong to a musical Oktoechos 
only. 9 It seems therefore reasonable at some level to distinguish 
between a liturgical and a musical Oktoechos. 10 In the final analy¬ 
sis I consider that the complete liturgical Oktoechos does encom- 

6 Cody 1982,102. 

7 Jeffery 1991, 60 (see footnote 113 below). 

8 Jeffery 2001a, 207-9. In this article he considers the Oktoechos as a supplement to 
the hymnal. 

9 The elements belonging to a musical Oktoechos only are first of all chants of the im¬ 
movable liturgical year (feasts): responsorial and antiphonal psalmody, hymnography. 

10 Stricdy speaking, the term oktcjtjxo^, “[book/system of] eight modes,” is applicable 
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pass the eight musical modes, 11 but the latter may also operate 
independently of stricdy liturgical parameters. 

The liturgical eight-mode system in its most developed stage 
may then be said to possess four components: 

1. An Oktoechos of the calendar year, that is, the repetitive cycle 
of eight weeks; it also seems to include the eight-week pre- 
paschal fast. This is the skeleton of the liturgical Oktoechos. 
Around this skeleton we find components 2-4. 

2. An Oktoechos of the Lectionary, that is, doubled quadruple 
(4x2) or eightfold series of scriptural readings and respons- 
orial chants: 

— the series of four or eight Resurrection Gospels for 
Sunday Nocturns or Matins 

— eight-mode Sunday Eucharist 

— eight-mode ferial Eucharist (concerns only [four] dis¬ 
missal prayers). 

3. An Oktoechos of the Hymnal, that is, hymnographical col¬ 
lections organized in eight groups called “modes”: 

— Sunday hymnography in eight modes 

— Ferial hymnography in eight modes 

4. An Oktoechos of the liturgical chant, that is, the eight musi¬ 
cal modes. 

In this article, after a few words about my sources and about a 
major dating criterion, and after four initial remarks, I shall be 
speaking about the three non-musical components of the complete 
liturgical Oktoechos. In a final section, I shall propose an answer to 
the essential question of dating the apparition and evolution of the 
liturgical Oktoechos. 

only when the musical modes are included in the liturgical system. There might 
have existed some eightfold liturgical structure, centered on the eight-week cycle 
and not encompassing musical modes, but I shall here call even this “Oktoechos.” 

11 According to the view that liturgical music forms an organic part of Liturgy. But in 
this article, if nothing else is said, I use the term “liturgical” Oktoechos to signify 
“non-musical.” 
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Sources. The sources I shall be using are mostly Palestinian liturgi¬ 
cal books, preserved either in the Greek original, or in ancient versions, 
that is, Georgian (which is the richest), as well as Armenian, Syriac, 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic, and Arabic. As is well known, the con¬ 
tent of such manuscripts is mosdy older than the date of their copying; 
this is true especially for the non-Greek ones, since their content pre¬ 
supposes a translation process. The liturgical books of Palestinian 
(principally Hagiopolite) tradition used in this work are the following; 

— The Lectionary in several forms: 

1. The Great Lectionary ( GL ) containing all scriptural 
readings and psalmodic chants, some hymns ( incipit ), 
and also rubrics 12 

2. Manuscripts composed as containing parts of the 
Great Lectionary 

3. The Gospel Lectionary 

— The Euchologion, that is still for the most part unpublished 13 

— The (Ancient) Hymnal (in Georgian ladgari, in Greek 
Tropobgion ) 14 

— The (Ancient) Horologion 15 


12 Michel Tarchnischvili, ed. & transl., Le grand lectionnaire de VEglise de Jerusalem 
(Ve-VIIIe stick). Hereafter: GL. 

13 As a complete book the Hagiopolite Euchologion seems to have been preserved only 
in Georgian. Like the Constantinople Euchologion, the Jerusalem Euchologion ac¬ 
cording to Georgian witnesses generally starts with eucharistic liturgies (the Liturgy 
of St James and the Liturgy of Presanctified Gifts of St James; these are already ed¬ 
ited); then follows various series of prayers, and usually at the end a supplementary 
Lectionary section. For articles indicating the content of several Georgian 
Hagiopolite Euchologia, see for example Outtier 1981 and 1983. See also my para¬ 
graph on the Jerusalem Euchologion in Gehin & Froyshov 2000, 176-77. 

14 A1 (Ancientladgari). Concerning the distinction between the ancient and the new 
Jerusalem hymnal, see below. The term “Tropologion” is attested only for the new 
hymnal. For a translation of the Ancient ladgari hymnody of Christmas and The- 
ophany, with introduction and commentary, see Schneider 2004. 

15 Edited for the first time in my doctoral thesis, Froyshov 2003. This liturgical book, 
of which I am preparing the publication, has great significance for the study of lit¬ 
urgy in Late Antiquity. See below for a short description of this Horologion. At 
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— Liturgical Manuals, which present various combinations of 
parts of other books 16 

—And finally an archaic (probably 6th c.) Sabaitic Rule (^gbo 
baia^8ojoolK>a, translit: c’esi sabacmidisaj ) preserved in 
Georgian 17 

In addition come literary sources, and I shall in particular make use 
of some Armenian musicological treatises. 

Four Initial Remarks 

A major criterion of dating: the shift between the Ancient and the 
New Hymnals of Jerusalem 

The hymnal of Jerusalem is known in two stages, one old and one 
new. 18 The new stage is to a large extent identical to the ancient Pal¬ 
estinian layer of the present Orthodox hymnography. The distinc¬ 
tion between the old and new hymnals is explained by the famous 
10th century Georgian Palestinian monk Iovane Zosime (John 
Zosima) in codex Sinai Georgian 34, 13 a manuscript to which I 
shall return below. On fol. 123r, Zosime writes the following note, 
listing the content of his manuscript: 

The [hymns] of Lent in their entirety and of all the feasts in 
their entirety, the hypakoes of Lent and feasts in their entirety, 
the Resurrection modes [Sunday Oktoechos] in their entirety 

some point after AD 600/650, there was a reform of the Jerusalem Book of Hours, 
resulting in a New Horologion. 

16 E.g., Sinai Georgian 47, AD 977 (mostly elements of Sunday Matins; see descrip¬ 
tion in Gvaramia et al. 1987,52-55) and Sinai Georgian 53 , 9th-10th c. (Lit. of St 
James [edited], lectionary for weekday Liturgies, the common office of martyrs, and 
for Sunday Liturgies, elements of Sunday Matins, weekday eight-mode hymnal); 
see description in Gvaramia et al. (1987), 55-58). 

17 Edited in Xevsuriani 1978,112-15.1 am preparing for publication a French trans¬ 
lation with commentary of this important document, preserved in a fragment (St 
Petersburg Greek VII, fol. 3rv) restored to the Sinai Georgian 34by L. Xevsuriani. 

18 One of the very rare mentions of this shift in non-Georgian publications is 
Met’reveli 1978, 47-48. At least 5% of the hymns of the ancient hymnal are re¬ 
tained in the new. 

19 The correct interpretation of this explication is the merit of Met’reveli 1966,167- 

68 . 
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and the ferial [hymns, i.e., ferial Oktoechos] in their entirety. 

You will find all the ancient [hymns] below [= in the follow¬ 
ing] and all the new above. Pray! 20 

The old stage is preserved only in a Georgian translation called 
Ancient Iadgari, while redactions of the new stage subsist in the 
Greek original, as well as in Georgian and Syriac versions. An ele¬ 
ment for dating the shift of the two stages is provided by the attri¬ 
bution of hymns in some new stage manuscripts. Even though 
manuscript hymn ascription is often unstable and dubious, in the 
case of the hymnographers Sophronius of Jerusalem, John of 
Damascus, and Cosmas the Hagiopolite manuscript attribution is 
actually quite stable. Sophronios, whose possibly authentic 
hymnody does not figure in the Ancient Iadgari, but does so in the 
New Tropologion, therefore seems to constitute the first 
hymnographer of the new stage. 21 John and Cosmas, the principal 
hymnographers of the new stage, flourish in the decades before and 
after 700. We may consequendy assume that process of composing 
a New Hymnal, replacing the Ancient Hymnal, was begun in the 
7th century, presumably in its first half. 

The Oktoechos is a phenomenon of the public ("cathedral”) liturgy 

The 10th-century codex Sinai Georgian 34 comprises a Book of 
Hours (see above, footnote 16) which appears as the Horologion 
companion to the Jerusalem Lectionary and Hymnal. The pres¬ 
ence in it of hymnody from the Ancient Iadgari constitutes the 
main evidence for dating its present redaction to no later than the 
first half of the 7th century. 1 Much of its content is older. The 
archetype of its Greek Vorlage must have been composed for the 


20 Met’reveli et al. 1978, 117. 

21 See my entry on Sophronius ofJ erusalem in Canterbury Dictionary ofHymnology (in 
preparation). 

22 As we have already seen this redaction belongs to the Ancient Horologion of Jerusa¬ 
lem; the Georgians of the 10th century called it “Georgian,” a technical term denot¬ 
ing the Georgian translation of the old Hagiopolite liturgy. 
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Jerusalem cathedral. 23 In spite of its breathtaking cursus of 24 daily 
offices, the Horologion of Sinai 34 is also the evident ancestor of 
the ancient Horologion of St Sabas (Sin. Gr. 863, 9th c.) and of the 
present Orthodox Horologion. 

This new document of Hagiopolite liturgy does give us an 
important insight into the liturgical Oktoechos. It distinguishes 
between two types of offices. The document itself attaches to the 
first type the label bogCnmo, saeroj, “public,” comprising the Hours 
which were meant for public worship; in the present fragmentary 
state (first quaternion lacking) of the Horologion, these include: 
Vespers, Communion (Presanctified), Nocturns, Matins, and the 
partially monastic office of Compline. The other offices have no 
designation, but they are intended for an ascetic or monastic com¬ 
munity, which cannot be anything else than the tagma of 
Spoudaites (tGv LirovSalwv) attached to the Jerusalem cathedral. 
The short and simple ascetic offices are centered on the daily chant¬ 
ing of the entire Psalter. 

Now it is evident from the Ancient Horologion of Sinai 34 that 
the eight-mode liturgical system is a phenomenon pertaining to 
the public offices and not to the ascetic ones. All the ascetic offices 
possess one particular element with modal assignment: the 
tsardgomaj (kathisma) section, comprising the tsardgomaj refrain 
with its psalm verses and its concluding hypakoe. Only one modal 
assignment is given, always figuring in the rubric which opens the 
tsardgomaj section. Presumably the whole section, including the 
hypakoe, was sung in the same mode. As for the hymns and psalm 
verses themselves, the mode is fixed. It is not affected by the eight- 
week cycle and is therefore only part of the musical Oktoechos. 

On the contrary, all the public Hours have liturgical eight-mode 
elements, first of all Vespers and Matins, to which are applied com¬ 
plete eight-mode hymnals, both a resurrectional one and a ferial 
one, and further also the Communion office, which has a dismissal 

23 Indications: It contains prayers taken from the Jerusalem Euchologion and hymns 
taken from the Jerusalem Hymnal {Ancient Iadgart ). 
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prayer in eight modes, and Nocturns, which has an eight-mode 
alleluia psalm (Ps 133). 

The terminology of authentic and plagal modes 

The traditional Greek term denoting the first four modes is Kvptoq. 
However, the existence in Latin tradition of the terms authentus 
and authenticus raises the question whether these had not been 
transliterated from the Greek terms au9euTTjg, authentes, and 
aiidevTiKog, authentikos. In the supposed absence of Greek evi¬ 
dence for such terms, hypotheses have been put forward that in the 
9th century the Carolingians created a Hellenizing term not in use 
in the Greek Church itself. 24 However, early Greek sources con¬ 
taining the term in question actually do exist. 

In at least two Greek manuscripts one finds the term authentes 
and authentikos; in both cases the term is abbreviated av8, auth, so 
we do not know which of the two words was meant. The first 
manuscript is the uncial Palestinian Gospel Lectionary Sinai Greek 
212 (/ 846) 25 whose dating is disputed, ranging from the 7th to the 
9th century. 26 This Lectionary starts with the eight Resurrection 
Gospels for Matins and, as was already pointed out in 1976 by 
Heinrich Husmann, 27 the first Gospel is assigned to mode 1: 
HX[OZ\ A 'A T0[ENTHZ/ENTIKOZ\ (fol. lr). The second source 
is Sinai Greek N.E. M 167, a minuscule hymnal fragment of the 

24 See Huglo 1973: ”aucun de ces deux termes 1authenticus , authentus] n’a 6t6 
emprunt^ au grec” (p. 141); Huglo (1975); Huglo is followed by Jeffery 2001a, 
155-71. P. 169: “Aurelian’s chauvinism, doubtless widespread in his time, renders it 
easy for us to understand why Latin musicians of his period would have created Greek 
musical terms such as ‘authentus’ and ‘parapter,’ which the Greeks themselves did not 
use.” Concerning the term ‘parapter,’ it must be akin to the Georgian term ‘paraptoni’ 
(see E. Met’reveli & B. Outtier 1979, p. 68-85), which suggests that both the Latin 
and the Georgian term are transliterating a Greek term in actual use. 

25 Lectionary numbering according to Aland 1994. 

26 Aland et al, 1994:9th c.; Amphoux 1996:8th c. (p. 42); Kamil 1970: ca. 7th cent, 
(p. 70); Gardthausen 1886: no date. 

27 “Der Sinai gr. 212 zeigt mit seiner Angabe ech a* auth im Titel des ersten 
Evangeliums, dass im ‘Unzialzeitalter’ die ersten vier Kirchentone im Griechischen 
authentikos hiessen und dass der gregorianische Choral auch seine Bezeichnung 
authenticus aus dem Griechischen bezog” (Husmann 1976, 174). 
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New Finds of Sinai, dated by Nikolopoulos to the 9th-10th c., 
which assigns some stanzas of “Lord, I have cried” to the 4th 
authentic mode: HX[OE] A ' A T0[ENTHIlENTIKOI\ . 28 

These Greek manuscripts therefore prove that the Latin musico- 
logical terms authentus and authenticus were received from the Greek 
liturgical vocabulary, no doubt from that of the Jerusalem Church 
since the manuscripts concerned are of Hagiopolite tradition. 

The sequence of eight modes 

There has been some discussion also concerning the status of 
another aspect of the early Latin Oktoechos: the mode sequence in 
which each authentic mode is followed by its plagal mode, 29 
instead of dividing the eight modes in two groups, one with the 
four authentic modes, the other with the four plagal ones, which is 
usual in most Hagiopolite Lectionaries 30 and in later Greek tradi¬ 
tion. 31 What has not been sufficiendy pointed out in earlier 
studies 32 is that the Latin sequence is by no means an isolated phe¬ 
nomenon. We find it also in the following Georgian, Syrian, Syro- 
Palestinian, and Armenian liturgical documents: 

— The witness Paris Georgian 3 (10th—11 th c.) of the Georgian 
Lectionary: two series of resurrectional responsoria, one of 
the prokeimenon-psalm, the other of the alleluia-psalm 33 

— The witness Sinai Georgian 40 (10th c.) of the Ancient 
Hymnal of Jerusalem: two series (processions [litaniisaj] and 


28 See my remark about this in Gehin & Froyshov 2000, p. 179. The mode indication 
is visible on photo 144 of the catalogue ( Holy Monastery and Archbishop of Sinai 
1998). 

29 In 1-8 mode numbering corresponding to: 1, 5; 2, 6; 3, 7; and 4, 8. 

30 See Janeras 1986, 61-64 (table, p. 62: Sinai Georgian 38, Tsagareli 81 (today: 
Schoyen MS 035), Sinai Arabic 116, Sinai Greek 212 and 210). 

31 In 1-8 mode numbering corresponding to: 1-4, 5-8). 

32 But see Husmann 1971, who mentions Jacobite sources. 

33 GL n° 1679-1686, 1687-1692. 
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the office “Of the Children”) of tsardgomaj (kathisma) / 
hypakoe 34 

— The archaic Sabaite Rule from Sinai Georgian 34\ a Sunday 
Vespers prokeimenon series 35 

— Syrian 

—The Gospel Lectionaries Sinai Syro-Palestinian 1 (AD 1104) 
and 2 (AD 1118): a series of resurrectional pericopes at Easter 37 

— The earliest Armenian treatise on the Divine Office, attrib¬ 
uted to a 7th-century author 38 

—The present Armenian eight-week cycle of four Sunday re¬ 
surrectional Gospels 39 

The dates of the manuscripts in question do not permit straight¬ 
forward conclusions concerning the age of this kind of modal 
enumeration. In my view it is probable however that we have here 
the original order of the modes in the Jerusalem Oktoechos, even 
though there is some evidence that the two enumerations could 
have coexisted. 40 

The Oktoechos of the Jerusalem Church Year: The Eight-Week Cycle 

The eight-week cycle is the starting point and the skeleton of the 
liturgical Oktoechos. All other liturgical eight mode elements 

34 AI, 364-66. The ms. does not specify whether the hymns are tsardgomaj or hypakoe. 

35 Xevsuriani 1978, p. 114. 

36 H. Husmann / P. Jeffery: “Syrian Church Music” (4.i), Grove Music Online , ed. 
L. Macy. Accessed on 5 October 2007 from http://www.grovemusic.com. “The 
modes may be listed from 1 to 8 in order (i.e., first the four authentic modes, then 
the four plagal), in a manner similar to that of Byzantine chant. Alternatively, in 
some early manuscripts such as the maniatha (sometimes wrongly termed 
Oktoechos) of Severus of Antioch, they appear in the order 1-5-2-6-3-7-4-8, in a 
manner similar to that of Gregorian chant, with each pair of modes (authentic and 
plagal) sharing a common final grouped together.” 

37 Smith Lewis 1899; see below. 

38 T’ahmizyan 1972, 91-93; see below. 

39 Breviarium Armenium, 102-3; Armenian Book of Hours, 53. In both these editions 
the order of modes follows that of the Gospels (Mt first); the result is that the mode 
order is reverse (4-8,3-7 etc.), but that, however, does not affect the point I make. 

40 They do coexist in the treatise of Movses Siwneci. 
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presuppose it. In itself it is very simple and does not need any clari¬ 
fication: it is just a succession of eight weeks. But why eight? And 
when does it appear? The answer to these questions will necessarily 
affect our idea of the ideological and chronological origins of the 
whole Oktoechos system. 41 

The questions that will occupy us here are then, first, the raison 
d’etre of the eight-week cycle, that is, its theological motivation; 
and second, the date of its origin. 

Why eight: The theology of Sunday as the 8th day 

The early Church, already from the late first century, in its theology 
of Sunday makes widespread use of the ancient symbol of the 
ogdoad or octave, that is, the number eight. 43 The Lords Day 
is seen as both the 1st and the 8th day of the week. In some 
penetrating studies Jean Danidlou has argued that in the Christian 
context, the ogdoad first appears in Judeo-Christian apocalyptic 
literature,^and that Gnostic speculations on the ogdoad, by some 
held to be the primary source, in reality depend on this literature. 46 

The earliest literary documentation of this notion is found in the 

41 An important aspect of the problem of the eight-week cycle is to determine the day 
of the year on which it starts in the early period. There is some evidence that it began 
after Pentecost, but there is also evidence favoring the antiquity of the present Or¬ 
thodox practice, which makes the eight-week cycle start on New Sunday (Sunday 
after Easter). Since Lent already had eight weeks in the late 4th century according to 
Egeria, if the eight-week cycle started on New Sunday the whole year might then be 
covered by the eight-week cycle, except Easter week, which is a kind of eschatologi¬ 
cal moment transcending the calendar year. 

42 The ogdoad was a creation myth of Hermopolitan cosmogony in Ancient Egypt. 

43 See: H. Dumaine, art. “Dimanche,” Dictionnaire d’archiologie chrfcienne etde liturgie , 
vol. 4, 1920, col. 858-994 (esp. 879-84); F. J. Dolger, ”Zur Symbolik des 
altchristlichen Taufhauses. I. Das Oktogon und die Symbolik der Achtzahl,” 153-82, 
in: id,, Antike und Christentum , vol. 4, Munster, 1934; K. Schneider, art. ”Achtzahl”, 
col. 79-81, in: Reallexikon fur Antike und Christentum , 1 , 1950; J. Gaillard, 
”Dimanche,” col. 948-82 (esp. 958-61,976-81), in: Dictionnaire de spirituality, vol. 3, 
1957; S. Lilia, art. ’’Ogdoas — Ogdoad (oySoagf, p. 610-11, in: Berardino, A. Di 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of the Early Church , tr. from Italian by A Walford, New York, 1992. 

44 Danidou 1951, 346-48; Dantelou 1965, 68f. 

45 See S. Lilia, art. cit. (footnote 43), 610. 

46 Dani^lou 1951, 348; Danidou 1965, 67. 
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Judeo-Christian Letter of Barnabas (1st half of 2nd c.). 47 Later it is 
frequently found in patristic literature, such as St Justin Martyr, 
St Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, the 
Cappadocian Fathers, and St John Chrysostom. 48 

According to Danidlou, the notion of Sunday as the 8th day 
appears, in Judeo-Christianity, as the justification of a cultic cre¬ 
ation, that is, of that of Sunday, as replacement of the Sabbath 49 
The rationale is clear: only in a community where the 7th day was 
of great importance could the idea of a following 8th day have 
meaning. Bacchiocchi puts it cogently: “As the eighth day, Sunday 
could claim to be the alleged continuation, fulfillment and 
supplantation of the Sabbath, both temporally and eschatologi- 
cally.” 50 The idea of Sunday as the eighth day expresses the funda¬ 
mental opposition between the Jewish cultic day and the Christian 
cultic day, probably within an anti-Jewish polemic. 

From, eight days to eight weeks: A Judeo-Christian origin to the 
eight-week liturgical system? 

Since the eighth day is the addition of one day to a series of seven 
days, could it be that the eight weeks represent the addition of one 
week to a series of seven weeks? 51 For this to have been the case, a 
cycle of seven weeks would have to have existed in early Jerusalem 
to which an eighth week could naturally be added. Was there any 
such cycle? Yes, there actually was one and the addition of an eighth 
week to it might have had the same logic as the eighth day addition. 
There even exists, as shown by Cody (1982, 94-97), a later exam¬ 
ple of a liturgical rite (West-Syrian) in which the same shift took 
place (see below). 

47 Aid Kal ayopev rrju fjpipav tt\v dy8or\v eig €v<\>poovvr)v\ iv Kai 6'Ir\aovg avecrTT) 
€K veKpQjv Kai QavepioOeig dvefir) eig ovpavovg ( Ep . Bam., 15,9— Sources chritiennes 
172, 188). 

48 For citations, see Dantelou 1951 and 1965, as well as the articles mentioned in n.43. 

49 Danidlou 1965, 71 

50 Bacchiocchi 1977, 301. 

51 This idea was suggested by Cody (1982,96-97), who is cited by Jeffery2001a, 180- 
81, but neither provides any evidence to substantiate it. 
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An article by H. and J. Lewy from 1942-1943 on the ancient 
West-Asiatic calendar explains how several peoples in the Ancient 
Near East, including the Israelites, followed an ancient Amorite 
calendar consisting of several units of fifty days, called 
“pentecontads.” According to the Lewys, however, in the last cen¬ 
turies before Christ, in order to permit the succession of several 
pentecontads, in Israelite usage one day was removed and there 
remained only 49 days (7 x 7). 52 The series of pentecontads was 
applied also to the sectarian calendar of Qumran literature, each 
pentecontad being connected with a harvest feast. 53 Further, what 
is of great interest to us, the Amorite pentecontad calendar suppos¬ 
edly lies behind the liturgical seven—week cycles in Syrian Chris¬ 
tianity, both East and West Syrian. As noted by the Lewys, a series 
of sabu’a (from Syriac for “seven”), a seven-week period, figures in 
the calendar of the East Syrian liturgical rite. 54 An essential seven 
week cycle is that leading to the Jewish Festival of Weeks and the 
Christian Pentecost. 

Even more significandy, because of the closeness between the 
Antiochian and Jerusalemite spheres, Cody brings to light a similar 
seven-week cycle in 9 th-11th century sources of the West-Syrian 
liturgical tradition. Referring to two 11th c. maniatha manuscripts 
(Vatican Syriac 94 and London British Library Add. 17140), con¬ 
taining Resurrection (Sunday) hymnody of Severus of Antioch and 


52 Lewy 1942-43,105: the Jews decided to establish the uninterrupted succession 

of the weeks by suppressing the fiftieth day of each pentecontad”; 109: “Hence it be¬ 
comes apparent that in the second century BC when the author of the Book of Jubi¬ 
lees proposed his calendaric scheme, the uninterrupted succession of the weeks and 
sabbath-days, even though already in use, was still a matter of discussion and 
controversy.” 

53 11 QT (the Temple Scroll), 18-22; 4 QMMTA. It is also found in the usage of the 
Jewish Therapeutae {De Vita Comtemplativa , 64—89). See Baumgarten 1976 and 
1987. Baumgarten (1987,73ff.) assumes that the Book of Jubilees was familiar with 
the pentecontad calendar. 

54 Lewy 1942-1943,100-2. Cf. Cody, n. 56 on the sevenfold ordering of Sundays in 
the East Syrian Lectionaries. See also the calendar overview in Maclean 1894, p. 
264. After the seven weeks of Pentecost follow those of the Apostles etc. 
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others, “given in consecutive numerical order of the modes, from 
1 to 7,” Cody writes: 

One infers from the contents of these two codices that in 
Jacobite churches around the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury a cyclic arrangement of texts in all eight modes was oper¬ 
ative for ferial days, while a series in the first seven modes 
alone was operative for Easter Week and the Sundays of 
Eastertide, and for any other Sundays on which the Resurrec¬ 
tion was primarily commemorated. 55 

This hymnodic sevenfold modal structure is paralleled by 
Jacobite Lectionary witnesses from the same three centuries (9th- 
11th), even from Antioch itself. 56 Only from the latter half of the 
12 th century onwards were Jacobite maniatha and Lectionary 
manuscripts structured according to the eight-week cycle. One 
witnesses here a late transition from a seven-week cycle to an eight- 
week cycle in the Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) Church. 

Eric Werner, although not always displaying sober argumenta¬ 
tion, nevertheless offers many creative thoughts and synthetic per¬ 
spectives. 57 I believe he is right when he argues, with support in 
Baumstark, for a calendar origin of the Oktoechos. 58 His actual 
argument, however, cannot be correct. The calendar element to 
which he attaches the origin of the Oktoechos is the pentecontad, 
pointing to the fact that there are eight Sundays in such a period of 
fifty days. This theory is untenable for the reason that although 
there are eight Sundays in a pentecontad, there are not eight weeks. 
Contrary to what Werner suggested, the eight-week cycle would 
thus have appeared in reaction to the pentecontad. 

In his doctoral thesis, Walter Ray has suggested that the 4th- 
century Church of Jerusalem had emerged from a community 
using the calendar of the Jewish Book of Jubilees (2nd century before 

55 Cody 1982, 93. 

56 Cody 1982, 94-95. 

57 And the many oriental sources speaking of or alluding to eight musical modes, 
evoked by Werner in his chapter on the Oktoechos (1959, 373—409), deserve a 
thorough investigation. 

58 Werner 1948, 6-8; Werner 1959, 381ff. 
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Christ): “We have observed that the Jerusalem church took over 
not only the structure of the Jubilees calendar, but also its narrative 
elements and central themes.” 59 Ray recovers indications that even 
the pentecontad harvest feasts are reflected in the earlier layer of the 
Armenian translation of the Jerusalem Lectionary (pp. I40ff.). On 
the basis of Ray s findings, we may assume that the Church of Jeru¬ 
salem, like the communities following the sectarian calendar, and 
like East- and West-Syrian Churches, at some early stage knew 
cycles of seven weeks. 

I therefore propose the following hypothesis: as Judeo-Chris- 
tians christianize the week by adding the 8th day to the Sabbath, 
the Church of Jerusalem later christianizes the 49-day pentecontad 
by adding an eighth week to the seven Jewish weeks. The eight- 
week cycle then appears, through a Judeo-Christian logic, as the 
extension of the Sunday ogdoaditom the weekly cycle to the annual 
cycle. In this way there would be an analogy between the Sabbath- 
Sunday relationship and the seven weeks-eight weeks relationship. 
As Sunday continues and fulfills the Sabbath, the eighth week con¬ 
tinues and fulfills the seven weeks. 

When eight? The eight week fast and a 4th-century homily 

The question of the duration of the Jerusalem Lent and fast consti¬ 
tutes a complicated matter, and we can here only suggest a hypoth¬ 
esis according to which the addition of an eighth week of fasting is 
connected with the creation of a liturgical eight-week cycle. Let us 
emphasize at once that, as Verhelst has pointed out, 60 it is necessary 
to distinguish between Lent as a liturgical period and Lent as a fast, 
since the latter may begin (one week) before liturgical Lent actually 
starts and include Great Week. 

It is historically certain that in Palestine at a certain time there 
took place an extension of the duration of the pre-paschal fast from 
seven to eight weeks. St Dorotheus of Gaza, a Palestinian elder of 
the mid-6th-century, in his 15th didaskalia explains the difference 

59 Ray 2000, 160. See also Ray 2004. 

60 Verhelst 2003, 23, 48. 
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between two ways of reckoning the reacrapaKoarij, tessarakoste, 
“the forty [days Lent] first, that of “the holy Aposdes,” which lasts 
seven weeks (six-week Lent plus Great Week); 61 second, that of 
“the Fathers,” which lasts eight weeks (XV, 159). Dorotheus says 
that the additional element of the latter is a first, “preparatory” 62 
week and that it is otherwise characterized by the extraction of Sat¬ 
urdays and Sundays from the counting of Lenten days as well as by 
its more exact rendering of forty days. 63 Such a chronological 
development, moving from an earlier seven-week fast (aposdes’) to 
a later eight-week one (fathers’), supports our hypothesis. We then 
go on asking when this change might have taken place in Jerusalem. 

The Hagiopolite liturgical books AL, GL, and AI all provide for 
a liturgical arrangement of a six-week Lent followed by Great 
Week. The six-week Lent ( tessarakoste ), independent of Great 
Week, is attested already in St Cyril, in a text pronounced on the 
last day of Lent (Friday of Palms) 64 and dated to 350 AD or slighdy 
before: iv ralq dieXQovaaiq rfjg TeaaapaKoarfjq ppepag, “in 
these past days of Lent.” 65 It does not seem that St Cyril counts 


61 This constitutes the “classical” Lent in Christian Late Antiquity. See Talley 1991, 
174. 

62 Dorotheos says this week is added in order that one may rrpoyvp va(eaOai , ’’exercise 
beforehand” (ed. SC 92: XV, 159,1.14), as pointed out by Verhelst 2003, p. 41. 

63 St J ohn of Damascus (1 st half of 8th c.) also discusses the difference between the two 
durations of fast- seven or eight weeks (De sacris jejuniis, PG 95, col. 63-72), speci¬ 
fying that the latter is the rule of the Anastasis Church: <3 KOLvdq opog mi vopoq rfjg 
'EKKXpmag dv mi ev rfj dylgXpiarov tov Geov 77 pSi v "Avaardaei emreXovpevov 
(col. 72A). French annotated translation is provided by Conticello 2005, 89-94, 
who proposes to date it to the period 735-45 (the article reached me too late to be 
incorporated into my work). The study by Vassa Conticello of the Jerusalm Lent, 
accompanying her translation, presents thoroughly the state of research on the ques¬ 
tion. Conticello emphasizes, like the present author, the correspondance between 
the Lenten duration of Egeria, Dorotheus, and John of Damascus. The disaccord 
she finds in the Lectionaries and Sozomen I judge not decisive: the Lenten arrange¬ 
ment of the AL is explained below; Sozomen could be referring to the actual 
six week Lent of liturgical books. 

64 As pointed out by Janeras 2000, 60. 

65 In his 18th catechesis (XVIII, 32; ed. Reischl & Rupp, 334). 
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with a preparatory week preceding the six; the fast period around 
350 therefore would have been seven weeks. 

Contrary to this, Egeria without any doubt speaks of a pre- 
paschal fast of eight weeks in Jerusalem (Itin., 27,1): “hie octo 
septimanae attenduntur ante pascha.” Egeria explains the differ¬ 
ence between the duration of Lent in her home church and that in 
Jerusalem by using the same argument as the one given by 
Dorotheus: the exclusion of Saturday and Sunday from the count¬ 
ing of Lenten days. There can be no doubt that Egeria witnessed 
the same eight-week fast as the “patristic” one known by Dorotheus 
and practiced in the later Palestinian and Byzantine rites. Admit¬ 
tedly, Egeria says that liturgically one did the same things all the 
eight weeks, 66 the only difference from non-Lenten weeks being 
the addition of the Third Hour (27,4), a difference which would 
not be reflected in the Lectionary. 

It is commonly held that Egerias witness to the eight-week fast 
stands alone and that the more recent AL prescribes a seven week 
Lent. 67 In fact, however, the AL also witnesses, indirectly, to the 
existence of an eight-week fast in Jerusalem: as Renoux has noted, 
in the Jerusalem fast as represented in AL “il faut soustraire les 
dimanches et vraisemblablement les samedis.” 68 If Sunday is 
exempted from the counting of the forty days one has already 
passed to the eight-week system, since the seven-week fast system 
(40 days plus Great Week) counts Sunday among the forty days; 
further, the indications pointed out by Renoux ( ibidem , n.3) that 
Saturday too is exempted are practically decisive. 

The extension of the Jerusalem fast from seven to eight weeks 
seems then to have occurred at some point between 350 (Cyril) and 
the beginning of the 380s (Egeria). 

It is obvious that the eight-week fast has been superposed on the 
seven-week arrangement; in fact, the two organizational principles 
continue to coexist to some degree in later Palestinian liturgy. A 

66 ”Sic ergo singulae septimanae celebrantur quadragesimarum” (27,8). 

67 C£ most recently Day 2005, 130f. 

68 LA, II, 183. 
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preparatory eighth (i.e., first) week of fasting is reflected in liturgi¬ 
cal readings in the GL, but not in the AL Palestinian, as well as later 
Byzantine, 69 liturgical books limit, strictly speaking, the 
tessarakoste to the six weeks between Meatfare and Lazarus Satur¬ 
day; 70 at the same time they treat Saturday and Sunday as non- 
Lenten days and operate a corresponding fast of an eight-week 
duration. 

However, before we may confidently use the extension of the 
Jerusalem fast from seven to eight weeks as an indication for dating 
the apparition of the liturgical eight-week cycle, we must evaluate 
whether it results from the Judeo-Christian logic of Sunday as the 
eighth day. In fact, it would only seem natural that the exclusion of 
Saturdays, and not only Sundays, from Lent is motivated by a rev¬ 
erence for the Sabbath, and subsequently linked with the eighth- 
day symbolism. In an alternative solution, seven weeks of six days 
(= 42 days), excluding only Sundays, could conveniently have been 
interpreted as forty days, so that in Jerusalem one would not have 
had to add an eighth week. Instead, the Jerusalem Church chose an 
eight-week fast, resulting in a somewhat complicated liturgical 
rearrangement, juxtaposing two mutually exclusive counting 
systems. 

In the same way as in the East and West Syrian rites, where a 
seven-week sabua “of the Fast” precedes Pascha, in Jerusalem, then, 
a fast period (but here eight weeks) constituted the first of the 
annual series of such a cycle. 71 

69 Here I have in mind the Byzantine rite, the liturgical synthesis between Constanti¬ 
nople and Jerusalem, not the Constantinopolitan rite. 

70 GL , for ex., gives these six weeks numbers 1-6, while Great Week is not called the 
7th week. This system is continued in the Byzantine Triodion. The first stikheron of 
“Lord I have cried” at present Orthodox Vespers on Friday evening of the week of 
Palms (6th week) begins: "Having completed the forty days ...” 

71 And likewise, in the present Armenian rite, whatever is the preceding mode, the first 
Sunday of Lent takes the last mode (4th “side,” that is plagal), thus in the Armenian 
way restarting the annual eight-mode cycle (see Serkoyan 1978, 53). One may also 
note the interesting fact that the Armenian Psalter is organized in a way that com¬ 
bines the numbers eight and seven: It is divided in eight kanons consisting each of 
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That the theology of the ogdoad, as well as the seven+one struc¬ 
ture, were vital in Jerusalem in the later 4 th century is confirmed by 
a homily attributed to John II, bishop of the Holy City for thirty 
years, from 387 to 417. This homily, preserved in Armenian, 72 was 
given at the dedication of the Holy Sion Church, probably in 
394, 73 in any case before 415. 74 John II, who knew Syriac (proba¬ 
bly Christian Palestinian Aramaic) and had a good knowledge of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition of Palestine, 75 gave his sermon an 
eightfold structure. He first presents an Old Testament typology in 
seven “circles,” and then adds an eighth circle, which is the habita¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the heart as the divine spouse. We see that 
the eightfold structure of this homily, consisting of seven + one, 
resembles that of the eight-week fast: seven weeks of fasting + Great 
Week. 

These two examples of eightfold structure in 4th- or early-5th- 
century Jerusalem suggest the existence of a milieu congruent with 
the creation of the eight-week cycle. We shall see that other liturgi¬ 
cal evidence of an eight-week cycle does go back to approximately 
the same period. 


seven gublay\ Tahmizyan 1978, 197 (who links the eight parts with the eight 
modes); Kerovpyan 2003, p. 89-96 (excellent overview of the Armenian Psalter). 

72 Edition with Latin translation in Van Esbroeck 1973; French translation in Van 
Esbroeck 1984, 115-25. 

73 Van Esbroeck 1984, 112. 

74 Verhelst 2003b, who discusses the homily on 200-3, questions Van Esbroeck’s ter¬ 
minus ad quem AD 395. 

75 Van Esbroeck 1984, 106-7. 
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The Oktoechos of the Jerusalem Lectionary 
The four or eight Sunday Matins Gospels 

An important part of the eight-mode Hagiopolite liturgical system 
was constituted by various eightfold structures of the Lectionary. 
These concern both the Divine Office and the Divine Liturgy. In 
contrast to the present Byzantine series of Resurrection Gospels 
read at Sunday Matins, consisting of eleven pericopes, there was in 
the Jerusalem rite first a series of four pericopes, then one of eight. 76 
They were originally read at the so-called “Resurrection Office,” 
recorded by Egeria, which was a kind of Nocturns office. 77 Later 
this Sunday Nocturns ceased to exist as an independent office; 
most of its various parts were spread to other offices, the Gospel 
pericopes being placed in Matins, as is already the case in the 
Ancient Iadgari. 

Sebastian Janeras has gathered much of the manuscript data 
related to this series, correctly identifying its Hagiopolite prove¬ 
nance. 79 Most of the witnesses display the (presumably) “new” 
modal sequence (1-4, 5-8), but one finds the old sequence in the 
Syro-Palestinian Gospel Lectionary: 80 


76 For a study of these three stages, see Janeras 1986. At some point in the historical 
course of Hagiopolite liturgy the four Gospels have been doubled and thus extended 
to eight. This extension never reached the Armenian rite, which still has only (the 
same) four Gospels. In the four authentic modes we find readings from the four 
Gospels in the order of the Bible, beginning with Matthew. The readings of the four 
plagal modes usually represent, with the exception of Matthew which is the same, 
the pericopes direcdy following the texts of the authentic mode readings. The au¬ 
thentic mode pericopes concern directly the resurrection, while the plagal mode 
ones are in reality post-resurrectional readings (Mk: the "longer ending,” post-resur¬ 
rection appearance and Ascension; Lk: the walk to Emmaus, post-resurrection ap¬ 
pearance; Jn: post-resurrection appearance to seven disciples). 

77 See Mateos 1961; Winkler 1987. The Armenian “Office of the Myrrh-bearing 
Women” is a close heir to the 4th century Sunday Nocturns. 

78 See Renoux 2000, 129 (mode 1), etc. 

79 Janeras 1986. 

80 Smith-Lewis 1899, 215-25. 
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Pericopes 

Mode indication 

Mt 28:1-20 

mode 1 and 1 pi 

Mk 16:2-8 

mode 2 

Mk 16:9-20 

mode 2 pi 

Lk 24:1-12 

mode 3 

Lk 24:36-53 

mode 3 pi 

|n 20:1-10 

mode 4 

Jn 20:11-18 

mode 4 pi 


The well-known existence in the present Armenian rite of only 
four Resurrection Gospels, called the “Gospels of the Myrrh-bear¬ 
ing Women,” 81 easily makes one suspect that the eightfold Gospel 
series is not the original one. In search of other witnesses to the four 
Gospel series, a review of the Georgian material is rewarding, as it 
usually is. Two 9th-10th c. liturgical manuals have only four Gos¬ 
pels, identical to the Armenian ones except that the pericopes are 
shorter: 82 Sinai Georgian 53 (see n.17 above), where the four Gos¬ 
pels are preceded by the ganiyvidzenfi 3 in eight modes; 84 Sinai 
Georgian N.58 (new finds of 1975). 85 

A four-Gospel series almost identical 86 to that of Sinai Georgian 
53 and Sinai Georgian N.58 exists further in the Easter section of 
the oldest manuscript of the Georgian Lectionary, the xanmet’i 
fragment 87 dated palaeographically to no later than the beginning 
of the 7th century, and whose translation for linguistic reasons 


81 See for ex. Armenian Book of Hours, 53. 

82 Their length is however equal to that of the same pericopes of almost all eight Gospel 
series: Mt 18:1-20; Mk 16:1-8; Lk 24:1-12; Jn 20:1-18 (Gvaramia 1987, 58). 

83 Responsorial chants immediately preceding the Gospel, probably versions of the 
three antiphons of Hagiopolite resurrectional Nocturns / Agrypnia. 

84 It also contains several eight-mode structures of the Sunday liturgy. 

85 Aleksidze et al. 2005, 418 

86 The only difference is Lk 24:1-35. 

87 Ms. Graz Univ. Libr ., 2058/1. Edition: San^e 1944. Ms. no. 47 in Outtier’s list of 
witnesses of Old Georgian NT versions (Outtier 1988). 
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must have taken place during the 5th-6th century. 88 In earlier 
studies these pericopes have been interpreted as intended for actual 
services of Easter and Bright Week. 89 This is unlikely, however, 
since in other lectionary witnesses of this archaic period (most 
importantly, the Armenian version) the Gospel readings of Easter 
Day and Monday after Easter follow another order: Mt-Jn-Mk— 
Lk. 90 

What role do these four paschal Gospel pericopes play in a 
Lectionary? We find help to understand this in the series of eight 
Gospel readings of two later Gospel Lectionaries: Sinai Greek 210, 
probably written in 861 or 862, 91 and the 10th-century Greek- 
Arabic Sinai Arabic 116 (/ 2211). 92 In the latter the Gospel read¬ 
ings are called by the manuscript evayyeXia amardcrifia (nos. 
72, 74). In these two Lectionaries only the first Gospel readings 
(respectively the first and the three first) have calendar rubrics, 
while the other pericopes have modal assignments only. In their 
given order most of these eight pericopes are therefore not intended 
for use in the actual services of Easter Week. 

What we witness here, then, is the insertion into a Lectionary s 
paschal cycle of the eight-mode Matins Gospels of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, and the insertion of the series of four such Gospels is to be 
dated to no later than the 5th-6th century, the period to which is 
dated the translation of the four xanmet’i Gospel pericopes. 93 
Placed in the Lectionaries at Easter day, these four or eight Gospels 
were obviously intended for use in the eight-week cycle, not in the 
fixed calendar year. This must have been the role played also by the 
four Gospels at Easter Day in the xanmet’i fragment of the Geor- 

88 See Outtier 1996, 76. 

89 See Tarchnischvili 1942-1943, 5f.; Janeras 1986, 59. 

90 AL XLIVter, XLV, XLVI; see further Janeras 1986, 58-59 (comparative table). 

91 1 844 of Aland e.a. 1994. To the codex 210 have been joined several fragments, of 
which the most important is Sin. N.E. Mr 12 (see Harlfinger e.a. 1983,13-14 with 
plates). One damaged page of the latter permits with probability to date the manu¬ 
script to 861 or 862 and suggests its copying at the Great Lavra of St Sabas. 

92 Duly presented by Garitte 1977. 

93 This is the probable date of the Greek model of the xanmet’i fragment. 
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gian Lectionary which, as we have seen, differ from the more or less 
contemporary AL and GL Easter Gospels. 

We also observe here a doubling of the original quadruple series 
of Sunday Nocturns or Matins Gospels. One note written by 
Iovane Zosime at Sinai in 977 {Sinai Georgian 47) concerning the 
eight Gospels, probably testifies to this development: “These are 
the holy Gospels of Matins of the holy Sundays in all eight modes, 
with the complete ordo, 94 as it is in the Greek manner on Holy 
Sinai.” 95 The mention of “the Greek manner” may be directed to 
Georgian monks who were used to only four Gospels, the very ones 
of Sinai 53 and Sinai N.58 mentioned above. 

Eight modes applied to quadruple text structures 

The identification of quadruple structures used in an eight-mode 
system is in itself interesting and seems to be not without analogy 
to the two groups of four modes of the musical Oktoechos. 

In fact, Palestinian sources offer numerous cases of quadruple 
structures presumably used in an eight-mode system. A first Geor¬ 
gian example is found in the 10th-century Sinai Georgian 54, a 
Euchologion comprising a Lectionary supplement. In the 
Euchologion part, which follows the structure of the Lectionary, 
there is a section of Divine Liturgy Dismissal prayers. 96 This sec¬ 
tion ends with four Dismissal prayers, prescribed for Sundays 1 to 
4, with no modal assignment. 97 In the corresponding Lectionary 
section of the manuscript we find however an eight-mode series of 
Sunday Liturgies. 98 It is evident here that the context of the four 
Dismissal prayers was the provision for eight modes; one must have 
used the same Dismissal prayers for the pairs of authentic and 
plagal modes. 

Two manuscripts of the Ancient Iadgari have four hypakoe 
labeled “of the souls,” that is, of Saturday, the day devoted to the 

94 That is, the prokeimenon-psalm and the alleluia-psalm. 

95 Gvaramia et al. 1987, 55. 

96 In Georgian: eris gantevebaj, "the dismissal of the people.” 

97 Gvaramia et al. 1987, 60 (fol. 54r-56v). 

98 Gvaramia et al. 1987, 66-67. 
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departed; four tsardgomaj (kathismas) and hypakoe of the Resur¬ 
rection (Sunday); four tsardgomaj and hypakoe of the angels 
(Monday). 99 The Euchologion Sinai Georgian 12 has four Dis¬ 
missal prayers for the daily Presanctified Liturgy of St James. 100 

An interesting aspect of the doubling of the Resurrection Gospel 
series is the reading of the second plagal mode, the so-called “long 
ending” of Mark (16:9-20). As we can see from ancient Armenian 
and Georgian New Testament versions, 101 this pericope was absent 
from the Scripture text employed at Jerusalem in the 4th-5th cen¬ 
turies and for some time thereafter. The difficulty of dating the 
insertion of this pericope into the Jerusalem New Testament pre¬ 
vents us, however, from using this fact as evidence for dating the 
shift from four to eight gospels. 

Divine Liturgies in eight modes 

There existed in the Palestinian tradition an Oktoechos not only 
for the divine office, but also for some chants and prayers of the 
Divine Liturgy. The earliest witness to this is probably the pre-7th- 
century Ancient Iadgari, the old hymnal of Jerusalem. The Sunday 
eight mode elements found there are the prokeimenon-psalm and 
the alleluia-psalm, as well as the hymns for the Washing of Hands 
and for the Entrance of the Gifts. The prokeimenon and the alle¬ 
luia, which are also found in the Great Lectionary ( GL n° 1979- 
1692), are sure signs of the existence of an Apostle and a Gospel in 
these offices. 

99 Mss. Tbilisi H-2123 and Sinai Georgian 40. AI, 352-59. 

100 Gvaramia et al 1987, 38, nos. 52-55. The ms. rubric specifies gtfiob 

eris gant'evebaj samaradisoni y “daily [prayers] at the dismissal of the 
people.” The word liQOQfDQsoobmQ, samaradisoj , “perpetual, daily, fixed, ordinary,” 
signifies in other sources [Sinai 26, Sinai 34, Sinai 53) weekdays, ordinary days, dis¬ 
tinguished from Sunday and feast days. On ordinary days was celebrated a Commu¬ 
nion service of Presanctified Gifts, as is seen in the Horologion of Sinai Georgian 34. 
The Communion office of this Horologion has two prayers for the Dismissal of the 
people. 

101 See for ex. Metzger 1971, 122-23. The liturgical traditions that used these New 
Testament versions were either Jerusalemite (Georgian) or deriving from the rite of 
Jerusalem (Armenian). 
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Such scriptural readings are present in similar eight-mode 
Sunday Liturgies found in the Lectionary supplement of the 
Euchologion Sinai Georgian 54 (10th c.) 102 and in the partial 
Lectionary St Petersburg RNL Greek 44 (9th c.). 103 Here there are 
eight fixed Gospels to be read in the same cyclical way as the eight¬ 
mode hymns. The pericopes are however in most cases not the 
same in the two manuscripts. 

The eight-mode Sunday Liturgies were obviously intended for 
the same part of the Church year as the rest of the Sunday 
Oktoechos, that is, all year except for Lent and maybe partly the 
Easter season. This fact is of interest for us, since the later 
Hagiopolite liturgical Lectionary has readings for Sundays, in the 
form of an approximate lectio continua of all four Gospels. 

Significantly, these are not present in the 5th-century Armenian 
Lectionary. Neither does the oldest {xanmet’i) fragment of the 
Georgian Lectionary, the content of which dates from the 5th-6th 
centuries, have a continuous reading for the part of the year con¬ 
cerned, which would have been a reading of John between Easter 
and Pentecost. A lectio continua is present in the 8th-century Geor¬ 
gian Lectionary, but not in all the witnesses. 104 Neither does the 
Armenian rite, which introduced the lectio continua only after the 
12th century—at least as far as concerns Matthew and John 105 — 
point to any great antiquity of the lectio continua in Jerusalem. 106 

The question of dating the continuous Sunday readings of the 
four Gospels is very complex and requires detailed research of a vast 
source material. A priori we cannot exclude that the eight-mode 
Sunday Lectionary is more ancient than the continuous reading 
throughout the year. 

Even for ferial {samaradiso, see n.100) Liturgies (at this early 

102 Outtier 1981, no. 42-49. 

103 ’’Enchiridon liturgique du IXe siecle (Codex N° XLIV) ”, 17-30 (introduction), 3*- 
11* (edition), in: Thibaut 1913. 

104 See investigation for each of the four Gospels in Verhelst 1999, with conclusion 
165 — 66 . 

105 Renoux 1972, 478-79; Renoux 1996, 71-72. See Verhelst 1999, 117, 142. 

106 Since the Lectionary of the Armenian rite is adopted from Jerusalem. 
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stage this means the St James Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts), 
there was an eight-mode element: the dismissal prayer. As we have 
already mentioned, there were four of these in Sinai Georgian 12. 
The ms. only numbers them, but the use of Presanctified Liturgy 
dismissal prayers according to the liturgical eight-mode system is 
beyond doubt in the Ancient Horologion of Sinai Georgian 34, 
where the second dismissal prayer of the Communion office is 
given a plagal mode assignment (mode 3 plagal). 107 

We have now come to the third component of the liturgical 
Oktoechos, that of the Hymnal. 

The Oktoechos of the Jerusalem Hymnal 

The Sunday Oktoechos of the Ancient Iadgari 

The most impressive product of the eight-mode system of Jerusa¬ 
lem is probably the eight-mode hymnal for Sundays, the “Resur¬ 
rection Hymns {Dasadebelni aydgomisantf of the Ancient Iadgari. 
Published in the original Georgian more than 25 years ago, it was 
described for the Western world in an article by Peter Jeffery in 1991. 
Since then it has become much more accessible thanks to a French 
translation of one of the manuscripts, the Sinai Georgian 18 (10th 
c ) i°8 rphg excellent commentary and footnotes by the author, Dom 
Charles (Athanase) Renoux, make this book a point of departure for 
the study of the earliest Sunday hymnbook of Jerusalem. 

The eight-mode liturgical system of this Sunday hymnal con¬ 
cerns three or four offices: Vespers, perhaps Nocturns, Matins, and 
the Divine Liturgy. The content of these offices is the following: 109 

At Vespers: Hymns at “Lord I have cried,” Prokeimenon, 
Oxitaj (entrance hymn). 

The two hymns “Now bless” (sung at Ps 133) and “ [Hymns] 
at the Cross” were originally sung at Sunday Nocturns, called the 
“Resurrection Office”; it is possible, as indicated above, that by the 

107 Fol. 4vl5. 

108 Renoux 2000. 

109 There are no rubrics telling where each office begins. The division into separate of¬ 
fices causes some problems. 
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time of this hymnal the Noctums office had been abolished as a 
separate Hour and spread to other offices. In that case the two 
hymns in question would probably have been attached to Vespers, 
possibly either as Aposticha sdchera or procession hymns. 

At Matins: Canon of 9 odes, Prokeimenon, Hymn after the 
Gospel (gardamotkumaj ), Hymns at Praises (Pss 148-150). 

At the Liturgy, as we have seen: Prokeimenon-psalm, Alleluia- 
psalm, “[Hymn] at the Washing of Hands,” Hymn at the En¬ 
trance of the Gifts. 

In his article on the Oktoechos, Jeffery argues on the basis of 
manuscript structures that the Sunday Oktoechos “originated as a 
kind of appendix or supplement to the tropologion or ‘antiphoner,’ 
known in Georgian as ‘Iadgari.’” 110 Contrary to this, it seems that 
the Sunday Oktoechos from an early period formed part of the 
Iadgari. Jeffery’s evidence, i.e., its varying place in the structure of 
Iadgari manuscripts hardly constitutes any proof; since the eight¬ 
mode material could not be inserted into the annual or paschal 
cycles, it had to be put either before or after these, and there is no 
reason why either place was not acceptable. Some Greek Oktoechos 
manuscripts from the 10th century onwards are even entitled 
“Tropologion,” which is the Greek equivalent to the Iadgari. 111 
These do belong to the New stage of the Hymnal, but they neverthe¬ 
less show that the Oktoechos was considered part of the Tropologion 
material even at a later time, when this one hymnal was divided in 
several. We may safely deduce from this that the Oktoechos of the 
Ancient Iadgari belonged to the originally one Jerusalem hymnal. 

Jeffery’s tentative dating of the Ancient Iadgari Sunday Oktoechos 
to the eighth century 112 is also hardly defensible. The shift between 
the Old and the New Jerusalem hymnals, as we have seen, takes place 
in the 7th century, seemingly its first half. It is extremely improbable 

110 Jeffery 2001a, 200; see also 201. 

111 See for ex. Husmann 1971,32-46: Sin. gr. Ill (11th c.), Sin. gr. 784 (12th c.), Sin. 
gr. 789 (12th c.). Another is Grottaferrata D.g. 12, dated to 970. 

112 Jeffery 2001a, 201: “Thus if we choose the most conservative dating for the 
tropologion—the seventh century—we may suppose that the Oktoechos, which 
began as a supplement to it, belongs perhaps to the eighth century.” 
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that an old Sunday Oktoechos hymnal should have been written after 
this crucial date, at a time when hymnographers were already writing 
the new hymnal, which certainly contained a new Oktoechos. 

How old then is the old Sunday hymnal? We must distinguish 
between the age of the hymns themselves and the age of the partic¬ 
ular redaction of the hymnal that we know from the Ancient 
Iadgari. Let us first consider the age of the hymns themselves. 

Comparing the theological style and formulations of these 
hymns with credal and patristic texts of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
Dom Renoux finds that they are characterized by the Christology 
of the 4th century 113 and in particular connected with the works of 
St Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, active from 345 to 387, and St 
Hesychius, priest and preacher of the cathedral of Jerusalem, flour¬ 
ishing in the first half of the 5 th century. 114 Renoux finds that Cyril 
probably wrote liturgical hymns, while Hesychius in his homilies 
probably made use of an existing hymnography. 115 On the whole, 
Renoux dates what he labels the “ancient common fund” of 
Hagiopolite resurrectional hymnography to the 4th-5th centuries. 

Another indication of the age of this Sunday Oktoechos is the 
existence in the Armenian hymnography of some of the same 
hymns. 116 The correspondence between Armenian and Georgian 
versions of Hagiopolite hymnography points to a common 5th- 
century origin. 117 

Now let us move on to the redaction of the Sunday Oktoechos 
preserved in the Ancient Iadgari. This redaction cannot possibly 
date as far back as to the time of Cyril and Hesychius. The indica¬ 
tions of this emanate from historical changes of liturgical struc¬ 
tures. 118 

First, a comparison with 4th-5th Jerusalem practices recorded 

113 Renoux 2000, 45-49. 

114 Renoux 2000, 44-45. 

115 Ibid. 

116 See footnotes in Renoux 2000, passim. 

117 Renoux 2000, 52-55. 

118 1 shall be studying in detail the development of the Jerusalem Agrypnia in a forth¬ 
coming publication. 
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by Egeria, and preserved in the Armenian rite, reveals that the 
structure of Sunday Matins of the Ancient Iadgari is already differ¬ 
ent and cannot date from the 4th—5th century. 119 

Second, the series of nine odes of Hagiopolite festal Matins clearly 
appears to be a development of a more ancient festal series of odes con¬ 
taining two (or three) odes only. In fact, some witnesses of the Sunday 
Oktoechos of the Ancient Iadgari contain, in addition to the nine-ode 
hymnography, hymn layers 120 limited to odes 8-9 or 7-9 (or even ode 
9 only). 121 For example, the Sinai Georgian 41 (10th cent.) possesses a 
fifth layer limited to odes 8-9 and to the first four modes only. 122 The 
dating of the extension from 2-3 to 9 odes is complex and needs fur¬ 
ther investigation, 123 but the bare fact that the Armenian Sunday 
office has only odes 7-9 suggests that the 9-ode series originated in the 
6th century. 124 These reflections 125 suggest dating the particular AI 
stage of the Sunday Oktoechos to the 6th century. 

On the other hand we must ask if the preserved redaction of the 
Sunday Oktoechos does not yield evidence of eight-mode Sunday 
hymnody older than the 6th century. We have already seen that 
some Sunday hymnody seems to date from the 4th and 5th centu- 

119 The Sunday Resurrection Gospel, which was originally read at Nocturns (the “Resur¬ 
rection Office”), like in the present Armenian “Office of the Myrrh-bearing Women,” is 
in the AI placed at the Matins service, between the 9 ode canon and the Praises. 

120 In most of these codices each additional layer is announced by the term (bb*gao, 
sxuaj, “other” (bb*go>Go, sxuani , “others”), translating the Greek aXXoq I aXXoi . 

121 This concerns mostly Sinai Georgian 18 and 41. 

122 The ms. has lost its beginning and starts in the middle of the 7th ode, mode 2; one 
may assume that the first mode presented the same picture as modes 2-4. 

123 One important aspect is the feast of the Nativity, which in one witness of the AI con¬ 
tains an older layer of odes 7-9 only. This hymn layer could constitute a clue to the 
dating of the 9-ode series, but, as is well known, the dating of the introduction in Je¬ 
rusalem of this feast is in itself uncertain. 

124 The relationship of the Armenian daily office to that of Jerusalem also needs to be 
examined in depth, but it does seem that the Armenian liturgy starts to depart from 
the Hagiopolite one in the 3th century. 

125 Another fact that must be taken into consideration is that Hesychius, in his early- 
5th-century Commentary on the Odes , glosses a series of 14 biblical odes. Given the 
apparent antiquity of the use in Jerusalem of the 2-3 odes series it is however diffi¬ 
cult to imagine that the 14 odes series was intended for actual liturgical use there. 
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ries, but are there traces of a pre-6th century octotonal ordering of 
it? Yes, the data just mentioned concerning the development of the 
canon odes would constitute such traces. As we have just said, the 
diodes (odes 8-9) of the fifth layer of Sinai Georgian 41, represent¬ 
ing an earlier “canon” structure than the 9-ode series of the 6th cen¬ 
tury, are modally ordered (modes 1-4). The significant fact that 
only four modes are involved further point to a very early period; 
the four hymn modes are analogous to the four Sunday Gospel 
pericopes (5th c.). It seems safe for these reasons to suggest a dating 
to the 5th century of the Sunday diodes of Sinai Georgian 41 . 126 

The ferial Oktoechos ofthe Ancient Iadgari 

The Ancient Iadgari comprises eight-mode hymnography for Vespers 
and Matins, not only for Sundays but also for ferial weekdays. This 
material has been preserved in three Georgian manuscripts, each of 
them presenting a different number of sections. Sinai Georgian 34 
even has two slighdy diverse redactions (with or without the 9 odes— 
see below). Only the least developed redaction (that of Sin. 40) of this 
hymnody was published in the 1980 Tbilisi edition (pp. 513-26). 



Sin. Ceo. 34 

(fol. 132r-133v; incipits only) 

Sin. Ceo. 53 
(fol. 80v-86v) 

Sin. Ceo. 40 
(Al, p. 513-524) 

Vespers 

Lord l have cried 

+ 

+ 


Oxitaj (entrance hymn) 

+ 

+ 


Prokeimenon-psalm 

+ 

+ 


"Aposticha" 

+ 

- 


Litaniisaj (procession hymn) 

- 

- 

Matins 

9 odes = "canon" (in the 
"Georgian" Horologion only) 

- 

- 


Praises 

+ 

+ 


"Aposticha" 

+ 

127 


126 Further examination of the presumably older layers is necessary, including compari¬ 
son with the Armenian Oktoechos. If there was found an Armenian version of these 
diodes it would very much strengthen our dating. 

127 The Praises that precede, however, include at the end many of the hymns that figure 
in the “Aposticha” of the two other redactions. 
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The hymns of the ferial Oktoechos are either newly composed 
or taken from existing offices, for instance those of Lenten offices, 
St Stephen the Protomartyr, the Hierarchs, the Fallen-Asleep. It is 
noteworthy that there was a Vespers prokeimenon in eight modes, 
presumably replacing the more ancient fixed alleluia-psalm, which 
is still used in present-day Lenten Vespers of the Byzantine rite. 128 
The two Aposticha sections must also be late newcomers. One par¬ 
ticular element, the 9 odes (or “Canon”), figures only in the 
Ancient Horologion (in Sinai Georian 34), as sample hymns, and 
not in the hymnal part of the same manuscript. This suggests that 
the ferial nine-ode “canon” hymnography was the latest element to 
have been composed, which is confirmed by the maybe 6th-cen- 
tury Sabaite Rule of fixed daily chants, found in the same codex, 
prescribing diodes or triodes for the whole year (and not only for 
Lent). 

The presence of this eight-mode ferial hymn collection in the 
Ancient Horologion of Jerusalem, datable to the first half of the 7th 
century, confirms its place in the old stage of Hagiopolite 
hymnography. In view of its late elements which I have just men¬ 
tioned, I presume that the ferial Oktoechos of the Ancient Iadgari 
dates from its last creative period, that is, the first decades of the 7th 
century at the latest. 

Early Armenian Musicological Treatises 

For the last sources providing data to the question of the early litur¬ 
gical Oktoechos, let us examine briefly two Armenian literary 
sources of great importance for dating the Oktoechos. Outtier and 
Jeffery have given credit to the Armenian historian Step’anos 
Orbelean (1250/60-1304), who attributes the introduction into 
the Armenian rite of the eight modes to bishop Step’anos Siwnec’i 
of the 8 th century. 129 However, there exist a few small Armenian 

128 That is, the genre is the same (psalm with “alleluia” refrain), but the psalms are 
different. 

129 Outtier 1978, 103; Jeffery 2001a, 181. 
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treatises composed before this century which contain indisputable 
data about the eight modes. 

The first treatise is entitled “On the orders of the Church,” and 
is attributed 130 to a certain Movses K’ertol, also from Siwnec’i. 131 
In two paragraphs, Movses describes typological and symbolic 
aspects of the eight modes, that is, of the four “voices” and the four 
“sides.” In each case he also mentions liturgical pieces which are 
sung in the given mode. 132 

According to a fairly recent study, 133 the author of the treatise is 
probably identical to Movses K’ert’olahayr, Bishop of Arsarunik 
from 630 to 648 and to be distinguished from Movses K’ert’ol (end 
of 7th c.). 134 Now if the eight-mode system appeared in Armenia 
in the 7th century, we may suppose that it was in use at an earlier 
period in Jerusalem, since it was without any doubt adopted from 
there. The mature reflection on the eight modes found in Movses’ 
text suggests that the Armenians had received the eight-mode 
system some time prior to its composition; this permits us to move 
back probably to 6th-century Jerusalem. 

A number of ancient musicological Armenian treatises concern 
the eight-mode system. Four of these are presented by 
T’ahmizyan 135 and two by Arevsatyan (1996-1997). 136 They lack 
credible attribution to an author, but internal evidence points to an 
early dating: according to T’ahmizyan (p. 63) his four texts are dat¬ 
able to no later than the 7th century, according to Aravsatyan 


130 There does not seem to be any doubt about the authenticity of this work 

131 Edited in T’ahmizyan 1972, 91-93. 

132 I am grateful to Dr. Aram Kerovpyan, Paris, for having provided a preliminary 
French translation of the parts of the treatise that concern the modes. 

133 Ananean 1991. 

134 In this question see Renoux (1993, 290) and Findikyan (2004, 43), who follow 
Ananean 1991. 

135 T’ahmizyan 1977, 63-65, 86-87, 160-64. 

136 From the indications of manuscript sources it seems that only two of these texts are 
identical: text “b” of T’ahmizyan (see 1977, 63) and the short redaction of the first 
commentary in Arevsatyan. 
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(p. 340) her two (or four) 137 probably belong to one of two early 
periods of the development of the Armenian eight-mode system 
(the first period relating to the 4th-5th centuries, the second, to the 
7th-8th centuries). Awaiting a critical edition and a thorough, 
global study of all the Armenian musicological treatises of this early 
period, what we can say at this point is that they seem to confirm 
the chronological evidence provided by the treatise of Movses. 

Conclusion: Dating the Apparition and Evolution of the Eight- 
Mode Liturgical System 

In conclusion we shall gather together the data we have examined 
about the early development, including the essential question of 
dating, of the liturgical Oktoechos, keeping in mind that the skele¬ 
ton of the liturgical Oktoechos was the eight week cycle of the 
Church year and that some data are concretely dated, some are 
dated in a conjectured or circumstantial way. 

The earliest Oktoechos evidence is possibly the eight-week pre- 
paschal fast described by Egeria (381-384), which seems to have 
appeared between ca. 350 (the fast as we may glean from St Cyril’s 
Lenten catecheses, lasted seven weeks: six weeks tessarakosti plus 
Great Week) and the early 380s. The theological reasoning behind 
the eight-week fast was certainly reverence for the Sabbath in the 
case of counting the forty fast days (Saturday and Sunday 
exempted), but the Judeo-Christian “eighth day” symbolism may 
very well have been another, larger operative motif behind this cre¬ 
ation. In that case the eight-week pre-paschal fast could have been 
an element of an eight-week cycle traversing the entire year. 

The earliest Oktoechos evidence for which we provide a conjec¬ 
tural dating we place in the 5th century: the diodes of the Sunday 
hymnody of the Ancient ladgari codex Sinai Georgian 41. In gen¬ 
eral, it is beyond doubt that the Ancient ladgari belongs to the 
Georgian translation of the pre-Islamic (before 638) phase of 
Hagiopolite liturgy, that is, the Oktoechos liturgical system existed 

137 Aravsatyan identifies three redactions of her first text, the shortest of which is treated 
also by Tahmizyan (text “b”). 
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in Jerusalem by the 6th century. But these diodes, arranged in the 
four authentic modes, represent an earlier stage (presumably of the 
5th c.) of the “canon” than the 9 ode series of the Sunday hymnody 
of the preserved Ancient Iadgari. 

Another Oktoechos evidence of the 5th century is possibly the 
series of four Gospels of Sunday Nocturns, found in the 5th-6th 
centuries xanmet’i fragment of the Georgian Lectionary and in the 
present Armenian “Office of the Myrrh-bearing Women,” the 
pericopes of which textually date to the early 5th century. As the 
Sunday diodes, these pericopes consist of only four units. The 
question is however how to determine the liturgical use of the four 
Sunday Resurrection Gospels. Textually they may be dated to an 
earlier period than the AI Sunday Oktoechos: the Georgian 
xanmet’i Lectionary fragment to the 5th-6th centuries; the four 
Armenian Resurrection pericopes to the early 5th century at the 
latest, since they have the same length as those of the earliest manu¬ 
script of the Armenian Lectionary, the Jerusalem 121, whose con¬ 
tent is dated to 417-438. 138 But were these four Hagiopolite 
Gospel pericopes part of an eight-week cycle, or did the number 
four only result from the existence of four Gospels? As we have 
seen, a quadruple literary unit could very well be used within an 
eightfold liturgical system, but this is a negative argument and not 
positive evidence of any actual such use. However, the strong evi¬ 
dence given by the Sunday diodes for the existence of a 5th-century 
liturgical Oktoechos makes it not only plausible but probable that 
the four Gospel readings also belonged to this octotonal system. 
Further, their strange or even abnormal (unrelated to the calendar 
readings) location in the 5th-6th c. Georgian xanmet’i Lectionary 
(Easter Day), identical to that of the eight-mode series of later 
Lectionaries, points to the same Oktoechos function. In other 
words, there seems to have existed an eight-week Lectionary system 
for Sunday Nocturns or Matins in the 5th century, consisting of 
one resurrection pericope from each Gospel. Later this series was 

138 The two other witnesses of the earliest Armenian Lectionary, which are slightly 
more recent, no longer have the long readings. 
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extended into eight readings through the addition of post-resurrec¬ 
tion accounts for the plagal modes (except for 1st plagal mode). 

Chronologically the next evidence is the redaction of the Resurrec¬ 
tion hymns preserved in th z Ancient Iadgari, datable to the 6th century. 

The earliest concretely dated certain evidence for the Oktoechos 
is the Armenian treatise “On the orders of the Church,” from the 
first half of the 7th century, attributed to Movses Siwnec’i. 

Let us also summarize what has been said about the theological 
motivation for the Oktoechos. It is grounded in the symbol of 
Sunday as the 8th day. The Christian adoption of the ancient 
Egyptian ogdoad symbolism probably took place in Judeo-Chris- 
tian communities of the late first century. This was motivated by 
reverence for the Sabbath in addition to an even greater reverence 
for Sunday. Concretely, it was prompted by the need to justify the 
replacement of the Sabbath by Sunday as the weekly day for wor¬ 
ship. The eight-week cycle was created through an application of 
the eighth-day symbolism to the calendar year: as the eighth day 
was added to the seven days, an eighth week was added to the 
seven-week cycles of the early Judeo-Christian calendar of Jerusa¬ 
lem. That the theological symbolism of the ogdoad was still vital in 
early 5th-century Jerusalem is shown by the seven+one structure 
found in a sermon attributed to archbishop John II of Jerusalem. 

The first elements of the eight-mode liturgical system appeared, 
then, within the public (and not monastic) part of the cathedral lit¬ 
urgy of Jerusalem, possibly in the second half of the 4th century, 
certainly in the 5th. By the 6th century, most elements of the com¬ 
plete non-musical system had been created, forming an integral 
part of Hagiopolite liturgy of the Byzantine period. 
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PRAYING THE ANAPHORA: ALOUD OR IN SILENCE? 
Gregory Woolfenden 1 


Introduction 

To discuss the possibility of praying the anaphora aloud is to risk 
stirring up an often painful controversy. For many the suggestion 
that a prayer of such transcendental holiness should be prayed 
aloud is tantamount to heresy, or at the very least is irreverent and 
impious. If on the one hand there are those for whom any discus¬ 
sion of praying the anaphora aloud is deeply objectionable, then 
there are others who intemperately argue that this is a necessity in 
the modern world, and that to refuse to pray this prayer aloud is to 
deprive the people of their rights and leave them in ignorance. 
Many who argue this way give the impression that our ancestors 
who began to pray the anaphora in an inaudible voice were carry¬ 
ing out an attack on the people and willfully depriving them of 
their participation in and understanding of the Divine Liturgy. 
This attitude betrays an inability to see anything positive in a long 
period of church history, and also seems to imply that many fathers 
of the medieval Orthodox Church were going out of their way to 
marginalize the laity. No doubt the methods by which they chose 
to convey the meaning of the Liturgy were not the same as those 
favored today, but it seems unwise to accuse them of a fundamen¬ 
tally manipulative attitude. 

In this article I intend to discuss only the anaphora, understood 
in a strict sense, that is the prayer that begins with the deacons call 
to stand aright, and to stand with fear, and concludes with the 
ekphonesis, “And grant us ...” There will therefore be no discus- 

1 This article is a revised version of a paper given at a symposium organized by the Fellow¬ 
ship of SS Alban and Sergius at the Synodal Library in the Andreievsky Monastery, 
Moscow, in December, 2003. 
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sion of the propriety or otherwise of praying aloud prayers, such as 
those of the antiphons at the beginning of the Liturgy, that are 
clearly public in origin, or those intended for the devotion of the 
celebrant or celebrants, such as the first prayer of the faithful and 
the prayer of the Cherubic Hymn, “None among those ...” 

One could say that all the prayers of the Liturgy are anaphoral, 
for they are all part of the whole celebration which is the 
Thanksgiving for, and Offering up of, the Divine Bloodless Sacri¬ 
fice. However for the sake of clarity we will concentrate our 
remarks on that prayer, either in the version of St John 
Chrysostom, or that of St Basil the Great, which contains the most 
ancient and complete theological expression of the liturgical 
celebration. 

History of the silent recitation of the anaphora 

As far as we can tell, until the fifth/sixth century, possibly later in 
some places, the anaphora would have been prayed in a voice that 
was audible to the people as a whole. In his Ecclesiastical History 
VII.9, Eusebius quotes a letter of Dionysius of Alexandria who 
spoke of one “... who had listened to the eucharistic prayers and 
joined in the Amen, ...” 2 Late fourth-century Jerusalem provides 
us with a description of parts of the anaphora known to St Cyril of 
Jerusalem. In Mystagogic Catechesis 5, the newly baptized are 
reminded of the words of the introductory dialogue to the ana¬ 
phora. Those words, that “It is worthy and just” or “right and fit¬ 
ting,” lead into a remembrance of the created world as a gift of God 
who is praised with the angelic hymn “Holy, holy, holy.” Then fol¬ 
lowed the calling of the Spirit to transform the gifts, and prayer and 
intercession were made for the whole church. 3 Whilst it is possible 
that what is being described had not actually been heard, this seems 
unlikely, for if the anaphora was then seen as unsuited for the ears 
of the laity, it is difficult to know why such a comprehensive 

2 Eusebius, The History of the Church , tr. G. A. Williamson (London: Penguin, 1965), 
291. 

3 E. J. Yarnold (ed.), Cyril of Jerusalem (London: Routledge, 2000), 183. 
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description of it should have been given. 4 The same conclusion also 
seems likely when we turn to the works of St John Chrysostom, 
who so often commented on the liturgy and its prayers. He again 
gives detailed descriptions, for example of the praying of the 
epiclesis , 5 that give every impression of an anaphora that was prayed 
aloud while all others present kept reverent silence. 

At a later period, the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy attributed to the 
author we now refer to as Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
dating from the fifth/sixth century, describes the overall thrust of 
the Liturgy of the Faithful from the beginning of the anaphora to 
the end of the service in these words: 

The hierarch speaks in praise of the sacred works of God, sets 
about the performance of the most divine acts, and lifts into 
view the things praised through the sacredly displayed sym¬ 
bols. Having thus revealed the kindly gifts of the works of 
God, he himself comes into communion with them, and ex¬ 
horts the others to follow him. After receiving and then dis¬ 
tributing the divine Communion he concludes with the 
sacred thanksgiving. 6 

We should no doubt be correct in making the assumption that the 
words: “The hierarch speaks in praise of the sacred works of God” 
refers to the anaphora itself according to our definition. These 
words spoken in praise of Gods mighty acts are included as that 
which has “thus revealed the kindly gifts of the works of God,” and 
so we might reasonably conclude that these words of the anaphora 
were in an audible voice. 

Chapter 11 of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy goes more deeply into 

4 The absence of any reference to Christ’s words of institution in this catechesis have 
led some to suppose that these were too holy to be repeated. However most scholars 
now argue that Cyril’s prayer did not include the Institution Narrative, see John R. 
K. Fenwick, The Anaphoras of St Basil and St James, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
240 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1992), 36-38. 

5 Frans van der Paverd, Zur Geschichte der Messliturgie in Antiocheia und 
Konstantinopel gegen ende des vieren Jahrhunderts , Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
187 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1970), see 323-25. 

6 Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 2, in Pseudo-Dionysius: the Complete Works, eds Colm 
Luibheid and Paul Rorem (NY: Paulist, 1987), 211. 
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this account of the Divine Liturgy. 7 The chapter seems to be (as the 
modern editors note), a paraphrase of the anaphora that was 
known in the community for which this work was written. Man¬ 
kind s rejection of Gods goodness in creation, countered by Gods 
continuing history of generous love to His people, reaches its 
climax in the work of Jesus Christ in whose remembrance this mys¬ 
tery is celebrated. This passage could be an explanation of what the 
hierarch prays inaudibly, but this seems unlikely. It is more proba¬ 
ble that this author envisaged a eucharistic prayer that was chanted 
aloud, 8 and whose meaning he recalls to his readers by means of 
powerful allusive language. 

By now though, it would seem that many were beginning to 
pray the anaphora secretly, for in 565, the Emperor Justinian issued 
his well know Novella 137 that said: “Moreover, we order all bish¬ 
ops and priests ... to offer the divine oblation, not silently, but in a 
voice audible to the faithful. ...” 9 A recent author in the United 
States 10 has argued that Justinian was not trying suppress the then 
novel practice of reciting the prayers inaudibly, but to establish a 
new practice of reciting them in an audible voice. 

The argument that Justinian was making an arbitrary innova¬ 
tion is not new. The eighteenth-century liturgical scholar Pierre Le 
Brun held this view. 11 Edmund Bishop pointed out that the 
Emperor first oudined the reasons for the law, in short, that there 
were ignorant bishops and priests who did not know the prayers of 
the Liturgy, especially the anaphora. These were ordered to read 
their profession of faith and the anaphora aloud at the time of ordi- 

7 Ibid., 220-21. 

8 Note also that“... the hierarch sings the praises of all this venerable work...” chap¬ 
ter III. 12, page 221. 

9 Quoted in Casimir Kucharek, The Byzantine-Slav Liturgy of St John Chrysostom 
(Allendale, NJ: Alleluia Press, 1971), 560. 

10 Cyril Quatrone, “The Celebrant: Priest or Pastor,” Orthodox Life. 4 (1996), no page 
numbers. 

11 See Edmund Bishop, “Silent Recitals in the Mass of the Faithful,” an appendix to 
Dom R.H. Connollys edition of The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (Cambridge 
University Press, 1909), 121-26. 
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nation, seemingly to prove their knowledge as well as their Ortho¬ 
doxy. Bishop concludes that whatever abuses may have crept in 
here or there, the recitation of the anaphora in an audible voice was 
still the traditional and universal practice. 

That this was a normal and common practice appears to be 
borne out by the story first told by John Moschus (who died in 
619) in the Spiritual Meadow, of how some shepherd boys were 
struck by lightning as a punishment for being so irreverent as to 
sing the anaphora out in the fields. 12 As has frequently been 
pointed out, how could they have known it unless they had heard it 
chanted aloud on many occasions? They were probably illiterate, 
and books were rare, expensive and written by hand. The story is a 
warning against careless irreverence, but not, seemingly, against 
praying the anaphora aloud. 

Later in the seventh century we have the important commentary 
on the liturgy of St Maximus the Confessor (f662). At first St 
Maximus says next to nothing about the anaphora. Having said 
something of the Creed, he turns directly to the people s singing of 
the thrice-holy song of the angels, and then passes on to consider 
the“Our Father.” 13 However, a little later the Confessor goes into 
more detail and expounds his view of the Liturgy as an entry from 
activity into contemplation, in this movement of the inner self we 
sing the angelic song as a foretaste of what is to come. 14 This com¬ 
mentary does not, in a sense, require an exact recalling of the words 
of the anaphora, for they are themselves part of the movement, and 
most certainly the concern with the movement for sanctification 
that runs through this commentary, should remind us that 
St Maximus ultimately seeks the same end as the words of the ana¬ 
phora, the sanctification and transformation of human life by the 
power of the living Spirit. Nothing in this commentary requires the 
anaphora to be said aloud, in whole or in part, but nothing excludes 

12 PG 87, 308Iff. 

13 Maximus the Confessor, Selected Writings (New York: Paulist, 1983), “The Church’s 
Mystagogy,” chapters 18-20, pp 202-3. 

14 Ibid., 24, pp 209-10. 
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it either—the commentator is approaching the mystery from a 
quite different perspective. From Maximus’ perspective it might 
indeed be possible to say that the move from action to contempla¬ 
tion renders the audible praying of the anaphora irrelevant; the 
contemplation of the mystery is what matters, and that can best be 
done in silence? 

From a somewhat later date, we have the commentary that has 
for some time been attributed to St Germanus of Constantinople 
(t733). Some scholars now view this as the work of an anonymous 
iconoclast author, 15 however it still may give us some idea of how 
the Divine Liturgy was celebrated in the eighth century. 16 In this 
commentary we find the priest described, at the beginning of the 
anaphora, as going with confidence to the throne of God as Moses 
entered into the glory of God in the Tabernacle. The priest is 
described as contemplating the mystery and then exclaiming the 
words “Singing the triumphant hymn, shouting, proclaiming, and 
saying.” After the angelic hymn there is a summary of the ana¬ 
phora’s recalling of the mysteries of salvation, and of the prayer that 
the Holy Spirit may come to transform the gifts by which God’s 
people are themselves transformed. This leads to a summary of the 
anaphoral intercessions. 

This whole prayer appears to be presented as the way by which 
the people come into unity of faith and the communion of the 
Spirit, to the extent that we are no longer on earth but standing by 
the royal throne of God in heaven. On the other hand the priest is 
said to perform the mystery whilst bowing down, 17 a position that 
would not aid audibility. But it is also clear that the anaphora has, 
as it were, a public address, and it would seem that inaudibility does 
not exclude that public aspect. It seems likely that the anaphora is 

15 Comment of Bishop Kallistos (Ware) at a conference on the Jewish origins of Chris¬ 
tian worship, Cambridge, UK, summer 2003. 

16 St Germanus of Constantinople on the Divine Liturgy , ed. Paul Meyendorff 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984). Chapter 41, pages 89-101. 

17 Ibid., 99. 
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by now prayed inaudibly, but its words are explained clearly and 
accurately, and the prayer is not treated as a closely guarded secret. 

By this time we have liturgical books that give us at least some 
directions as to whether the anaphora was prayed aloud or in 
silence. F. E. Brightman’s edited ninth-century rite 18 uses a variety 
of sources, including the very important Barberini codex of the 
second half of the eighth century. 19 For both liturgies, the last part 
of the opening dialogue is the response: "Agiov kcll Slkcuov (It is 
right and fitting), and then the priest is said to begin the anaphora. 
The last words of the opening creation thanksgiving are preceded 
by the word eKcfxovricng, and the thrice-holy hymn is sung. In both 
liturgies, the first rubric directing the priest to pray puanKcog fol¬ 
lows only now, and covers the redemption thanksgiving that leads 
to the narrative of the institution, which to be done €K<p(ovr]aLg. 
The second Amen is followed by the anamnesis prayed pvaniaog, 
and then the acclamation “Offering thee thine own ...” and the 
response, “we hymn thee ...” is followed by the epiclesis, again 
\i van Kojg. The words by which the priest asks for the Holy Spirit to 
consecrate first the bread and then the chalice include the word 
“Amen” with no indication as to whether anyone other than the 
priest should say it. There is then a further rubric in the 
Chrysostom anaphora: 6 iepevg pvanicwg. 20 Does this last imply 
that the epiclesis was in fact audible? 

The words that now introduce the hymn to the Mother of God, 
beginning ’Efaipercog ... (“Above all...”), are the next that are 
stated to be iKtpwvrjaig. Brightmans edition of Basil (supplying the 
lacuna in Barberini336 from another source) gives the first rubric 
that indicates words to be uttered aloud while the priest says some¬ 
thing else; the deacon is to say the diptychs whilst the priest prays 


18 Liturgies Eastern and Western I (Oxford: 1896, reprinted 1967), the Anaphorae of 
St Basil and St John Chrysostom are on pages 321-37. 

19 S. Parenti & E. Velkovska (eds), L Eucologio Barberini gr. 336 (Rome: Edizioni 
Liturgiche, 1995), anaphora of St Basil (fragmentary), 12-18, St John Chrysostom, 
31-38. 

20 E.g., ibid., 35. 
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the anaphoral intercessions. 21 The next indication that any part of 
the prayer should be eKpuviqoic, is at the commemoration of the 
hierarch “Amongst the first ...” and after that the final doxology of 
the anaphora “And grant us .. 

We appear to have by this stage then, a way of praying the ana¬ 
phora that is recognizably similar to the way that it is most fre¬ 
quently done today. However there is no indication of the long ver¬ 
sion of the response ”A£lov icai Slkguov —a version still not found 
in Greek liturgical books. 22 We also do not find any sign here of the 
hymn to the Mother of God, nor of the response to “Among the 
first ...” though regarding the latter, it is quite possible that some¬ 
thing similar to the present ritual of the diptychs at the hierarchical 
liturgy was going on while the priest interceded. We must ask 
whether this meant that some chants were extended melismat- 
ically, for which there is little or no indication; or, whether there 
was quite lot of reverent silence (something that may have been dif¬ 
ficult to maintain in the ancient world), or finally whether more 
was audible than we have hitherto thought. 

The extended version of v A£iov Kai Slkolou first appears in the 
sixteenth century and, although found in very few Greek manu¬ 
scripts, was in the printed editio princeps of Doukas and the Venice 
books of 1602. It seems to be first found in Slavonic in Ruthenian 
editions of the early seventeenth century, and is not in the pre- 
Nikonian books. 23 An in-between stage is found in the 1639 
Sluzhebnik of St Peter Mohyla, where the Chrysostom liturgy has 
the original response and St Basil, the extended one. 24 This would 
almost certainly indicate that an extended chant would cover this 

21 Brightman, op.cit., 331. 

22 E.g., IepariKov (Athens: AnoaroXiinj AtaKOvia, 1992), 124. 

23 Robert Taft, “The Dialogue before the Anaphora... Ill “Let us give thanks to the 
Lord—it is fitting and right.” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 55 (1989), 63-74,65. 
The short version sung to a moderately extended chant appears to be contemporary 
Old Ritualist practice, according to a recording made at an Old Ritualist parish in 
Romania of a liturgy celebrated on 26th November 2000. 

24 Leitourgiarionsiest Sluzhebnik r(Kiev: 1639, reprinted Fairfax-L’viv-NY: 1996), 324 
& 510. 
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part of the anaphora in the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, but not 
in that of St Basil. Perhaps the extended response was first intended 
for the latter liturgy only. 

Although there is no indication of the hymn to the Mother of 
God, the Megalynarion, in the earliest liturgical texts that we have, 
Kucharek maintains, based on a reference in the Chronicon Paschale 
that it was being included as standard practice by the turn of the 
sixth century. 25 It seems possible that the Megalynarion comes into 
the Liturgy, alongside and closely connected with the diptychs, and 
this part of the anaphora, the intercessory material, may be one of 
the earliest sections of that prayer which was rendered inaudible by 
some other audible utterance, by another voice. In a sense, the 
singing of the Megalynarion or of the irmos of the ninth ode on 
feasts, and the recitation of the diptychs, could be perceived as 
duplicating the celebrants now inaudible prayers. We shall return 
to this point below. 

Having seen that by the ninth century the liturgical texts appear 
to expect the anaphora to be prayed in much the same way as it is 
today, we may also recall what an important later commentator has 
said. St Nicholas Cabasilas (fl. 1340-55) has provided us with one 
of the finest of all medieval commentaries on the Divine Liturgy. 26 
He deals with the anaphora in chapters 26-34, and includes a 
famous discussion on the difference between Latin and Greek the¬ 
ologies of consecration in chapters 29 and 30. St Nicholas summa¬ 
rizes the anaphora in these words from chapter 27: 

Then the priest himself gives thanks to God, glorifying him, 
praising him with the angels, and thanking him for all the 
gifts which he has bestowed upon us from the beginning of 
time. Finally he recalls the ineffable and incomprehensible 
mystery of the incarnation and redemption; then he conse¬ 
crates the offerings, and the sacrifice is complete. 


25 Op.cit., 631-32. 

26 J. M. Hussey & P. A. McNulty (eds), A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (London: 
SPCK, 1960). 
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These words not only sum up the content of the prayer, but could 
also be said to link into one sentence the parts chanted by the cele¬ 
brant in an audible voice. The rest of his treatment deals with the 
theology of the anaphora but not its actual textual content. At cer¬ 
tain points, especially when treating of the commemoration of the 
saints, he quotes the prayer verbatim, but this seems to be in order 
to better illustrate his point. However, his way of describing and 
sometimes citing the anaphora does not seem to indicate that he 
saw the words of that prayer as too sacred to utter, and in chapter 
34, he insists on the celebrants union with the whole congregation 
as he concludes with the doxology, “And grant Lord ...” which is 
briefly cited. 

I have stressed the way that St Nicholas expounds the theology 
of the anaphora, citing it as it fits his theme, in order to show how 
he can use the prayer to argue for the Orthodox position, seemingly 
able to assume that this prayer, by now largely prayed silendy, 
would be known at least in oudine to his readers. By now of course, 
the anaphora must have been prayed inaudibly, except for the parts 
which are chanted aloud today, and this situation has continued 
into modern times. The contrast between silence and audibility 
may not however always have been so great. At this point we need 
to stop and ask if we can determine exactly what the terms used 
meant, or at least implied. 

The words jivoTimq and6K<f>(our}(nq 

In the Patristic Greek Lexicon fivariKdig is translated as “secredy,” 
“mystically,” “sacramentally” and “mysteriously,” as well as “in a 
low voice”; and the main cited authorities for the last translation 
are the two Liturgies. 27 There appears to be the danger of a circular 
argument here, and we should note that in the previous entry for 

27 A Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. G.W.H. Lampe (Oxford University Press, 1961), 894. 
The only other cited example to justify the translation “silently” is from Oration 27.5 
of St Gregory Nazianzen, (“.. .that we will utter mysteries under our breath, and holy 
things in a holy manner...”) in which the context appears to be the disciplina arcani 
and so, the appropriateness of being open and public about the Christian Mysteries. 
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fivoTiKcbq, the Lord’s Prayer could be so described, even when 
prayed aloud. As for eKpak'Tjcnq, it is defined as a “pronounce¬ 
ment,” an “expression,” or “promulgation,” as well as a prayer said 
aloud. 28 One could perhaps suggest that the contrast between the 
two words is between an adverb requiring a respectful approach to 
the mystery and a noun declaring that this part is more 
exclamatory. 

While I would not deny that the words were later understood to 
differentiate between the inaudible and audible parts of the prayer, 
I would like to suggest that the translation of these words, espe¬ 
cially of nvcrTUcajg, might benefit from some nuance. Although the 
root fivco, to close or shut the eyes, might imply silence, the word 
fiv&TLKGjg may not have originally been intended to imply total 
inaudibility, and may have another, equally important meaning. As 
a friend and former parishioner pointed out, we do not translate 
the Cherubic Hymn as “Inaudibly representing the Cherubim”! 29 
So, we may reasonably ask, was there a lengthy period when there 
were two different tones of prayer? The first, described by the word 
fivoTLKOjq implying quietness, but not perhaps completely inaudi¬ 
bility, while the eKcpcofrimg was aloud and clearly proclamatory. 

The growth in ever more elaborate musical settings may well 
have ensured that fiuariKcog eventually came to mean inaudibility, 
except to those standing close by, such as concelebrants. As far as 
congregations were concerned, silence reigned until the earlier 
years of the twentieth century, when a movement to pray part or all 
of the anaphora aloud begins to appear in some places. Before I 
consider that movement, I would first like to briefly examine the 
question of why this development took place? 

Why did the anaphora come to be prayed inaudibly t 

I do not believe that this question has ever really been seriously 
addressed. Neither those who assume silent recitation to be fixed 

28 Ibid., 443. 

29 E-mail communication from Dr Stephen Thomas formerly of Southampton Uni¬ 
versity, May 23, 2005. 
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and unalterable, nor those who see inaudible recitation as an 
unpardonable abuse to be done away with as soon as possible, deal 
seriously with the whole question of why a prayer which was defi¬ 
nitely prayed aloud for several centuries, came to be largely prayed 
quietly. 

It is widely held nowadays, amongst the great majority of Chris¬ 
tians of the western Confessions of faith, and by many, if not yet a 
majority of Orthodox in traditional Orthodox countries and in the 
diaspora, that one cannot be spiritually nourished by prayers that 
one has not heard and understood. One Orthodox author already 
cited responds by pointing to Jesus Christ’s praying at night, apart 
from the Apostles (Lk 6:12). The same author goes on to show how 
prayer in silence may recall to us the fact that not everything in faith 
is immediately comprehensible. He sums up his argument as fol¬ 
lows: “When we demand participation in every last action of the 
Divine Liturgy, we are demanding that the Priest be a Pastor, the 
Church be a theatre, the Liturgy be a play, the Eucharist be an 
Agape Feast, and that we, ourselves, become the captains of our 
own fate, rejecting the loving Providence of God.” 30 There are cer¬ 
tain points of fact in this sentence with which I could take issue, for 
example I do not believe that there was any original difference 
between an agape feast and the Eucharistic Liturgy, 31 however the 
point is well made, that we can and all do participate in the benefits 
made available by a divine process which is not entirely 
encompassed by rational understanding. 

The same author also mentions an allusion that St Basil makes to 
monks whose minds wandered during the anaphora. This may not 
however be due to the prayer’s being silent: St Basil’s anaphora is a 
brilliant composition, but it is also rather long. It would not be 
impossible, nor is it unknown today, for minds to wander when it 
was prayed aloud. It is possible that the tendency of people’s minds 
to be distracted from prayer may have led to giving the congrega- 

30 Quatrone, op.cit. 

31 See also Paul E. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins ofChristian Worship (London: 

SPCK, 2002), chapter 6. 
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tion more to sing and thus to occupy them, especially during the 
lengthy anaphora of St Basil, still the ordinary Sunday anaphora at 
the time the Barberini codex was compiled. It is interesting that in 
his discussion of the silent recitation of the Roman canon or ana¬ 
phora, the Austrian liturgical scholar Josef Jungmann mentions 
that the congregations fatigue may be avoided by silent recitation, 
but he also notices that this concern is not found until about the 
twelfth century, whereas the inaudible recitation of the prayer had 
been normal since the eighth century. 32 We might also add that the 
praying of the Roman canon was specifically required to be in a 
voice inaudible even to those in the sanctuary, 33 whilst, as already 
mentioned, Orthodox practice has been to use a low voice that 
might still be heard by any concelebrants, exacdy so that they could 
join the prayer by hearing it. 34 

Leaving the consideration of congregational fatigue aside for the 
moment, and simply noting in passing how few ancient authors are 
greatly interested in the idea that silent recitation per se suits the 
mystical nature of this particular prayer, let us instead turn to 
examine a certain tendency to duplicate the subject matter of the 
anaphora. 

When a bishop celebrates solemnly, there is not only an audible 
proclamation of at least the ending of what were once the dip- 
tychs, 35 but also a series of ceremonial acts carried out by the 
deacon which must have been, as they still are partially, entirely vis¬ 
ible to the congregation who must have joined in the acclamatory 
responses. 36 We should also note that a remnant exists of a similar 

32 The Mass of the Roman Rite 11 (NY: Benziger, 1935), 105, fn. 22. 

33 et a circumstantibus non audiatur.” Missale Romanum (Regensburg: Pustet, 
1963), #512, page (59). 

34 This is the practice that the present author has most often experienced in the Rus¬ 
sian and Ukrainian Orthodox Churches. 

35 The commemorations known as the Diptychs are best examined by Robert Taft, 
The Diptychs (Rome: OCA 238, 1991), for our present purposes see 9-21. 

36 See HunoenuKh Apxuepeucmzo CexiqeHHOCJiyMeHM, KHura a (MocKBa, 1982) 
101-2, and Hierarchical Divine Liturgy, eds. Monks of Christ of the Hills (Blanco, 
Texas: NewSarov, 1995), 123-244. 
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ceremonial proclamation of the now defunct diptychs of the 
departed. The incensation by the deacon during the singing of the 
megalynarion is to be accompanied by his prayer for the departed 
whom he wishes to remember. 37 Taft has plausibly suggested that 
this incensation arose in the context of prayers for the departed and 
not, as we tend to popularly suppose, as being in honor of the 
Mother of God. 38 

All of this means that the diaconal proclamation of the diptychs 
and even the megalynarion may be seen as matter that duplicated 
what the priest or bishop was actually saying, and therefore need 
not be said aloud. It is perhaps not accidental that in the Barberini 
codex, after the exclamation egaiperog in the Chrysostom ana¬ 
phora, we do not find the word pilariKiog prefacing the commem¬ 
orations that follow. 39 I do not believe that this is because the 
prayers were necessarily said aloud, but because the prayers and the 
diptychs could be seen as duplicates, they were not perceived as 
needing to be said aloud. 

If this was indeed the case, then it is possible that we are witness¬ 
ing an increasing tendency to say quietly, or at least in a less loud 
manner, material that was duplicated by other proclamatory parts 
of the service. This theory can only hold if we can find duplication 
in the earlier part of the anaphora. Let me recall the statements of at 
least some commentators, the commentary attributed to St 
Germanus presents the whole prayer as the way by which the 
people come into the unity of faith and the communion of the 
Spirit, and recalls words that would bring this understanding to 
mind, while at the same time noting that the priest prays bowing 
down. The commentary of St Maximus does not, as we have said, 
require an exact recalling of the words of the anaphora, but there is 
a clear concern that all recognize the movement for sanctification 
that runs through this commentary. When we reach the much later 
commentary of St Nicholas Cabasilas, we find that he can accu- 

37 CnyMe6miK (Moscow Patriarchate, 1977), 146. 

38 Op.cit., 10. 

39 Parenti, op.cit., 36. 
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rately summarize the anaphora: “Then the priest himself gives 
thanks to God, glorifying him, praising him with the angels, and 
thanking him for all the gifts which he has bestowed upon us from 
the beginning of time. ” 40 What I am suggesting was that the matter 
of the first part of the anaphora was felt to be sufficiently under¬ 
stood and summarized in acclamatory responses such as the Sanc- 
tus for there to be no need to make it completely explicit, and that 
there was thus a perceived duplication in the content of this part of 
the anaphora. 

Modem Developments 

One of the first developments to affect the way the anaphora was 
prayed would have been the ready availability of inexpensive 
printed texts which, from the nineteenth century onwards, allowed 
the more literate laity to become aware of the content of the prayers 
said silendy by the clergy. The second most important develop¬ 
ment was the increased use of modern languages. The Orthodox 
tradition has always upheld the propriety of translating the Liturgy 
and the scriptures into local languages, even though liturgical 
Greek is very different from the modern demotic form of the spo¬ 
ken language, and Church Slavonic is not the idiom of modern 
Russian. Liturgical Romanian does not however greatly differ from 
the spoken language; the Orthodox of the Middle East use an 
accessible Arabic; and in the so-called “diaspora,” several western 
languages are used. 

Amongst some Orthodox even this is not a straightforward 
matter. The 1905 questionnaire sent by the Holy Synod of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church to all its bishops, not only showed a wide 
interest in making the language of the services more comprehensi¬ 
ble, but five bishops including St Tikhon, then Archbishop of 
North America, recommended reciting secret prayers aloud. 41 The 
adoption of some of these suggested reforms by the Renovationists 

40 Cited above. 

41 Paul Meyendorff, “The Liturgical Path of Orthodoxy in America,” SVTQ 40 
(1996), 43-64. 
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after 1922, brought all such ideas into suspicion. Though a Fr Basil 
Adamenko (after 1924, HieromonkTheophan), who used his own 
quite conservative translation in his Nizhny Novgorod parish, 
appears to have been permitted to continue doing so when he 
returned to the patriarchate before his arrest in 1931. 42 Fr 
Theophans work appears to have inspired a more recent transla¬ 
tion of Vespers, Matins and the Liturgy under the editorship of Fr 
Georgi Kochetkov. 43 The liturgical use of Ukrainian began with a 
celebration in Kiev in July 1919, 44 but has often been perceived the 
distinguishing mark of Ukrainian autocephaly over against the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 45 This has meant that the use or non-use of 
Ukrainian in modern Ukraine is often a deeply divisive issue. 

The different linguistic circumstances of Orthodox life in coun¬ 
tries such as the United States, Britain, France and Germany have 
meant that the suspicion once shown at any suggestion that the 
anaphora be prayed aloud has in many places entirely disappeared. 
For example, in the USA, a survey in the early 1990s found that 
eighty percent of the clergy of the Orthodox Church of America 
read all or part of the anaphora aloud. 46 Anecdotal evidence from 
numerous sources show that this is increasingly true of Orthodox 
churches in the non-historically Orthodox countries. We are also 
aware that some experiments in this direction have been made in 
traditionally Orthodox countries with, and sometimes without, 
the blessing of the hierarchs. 


42 Archimandrite Damascene (Orlovsky), New Confessors of Russia (Platina, CA: St 
Herman’s Brotherhood, 1998), 342-45. 

43 Pravoslavnoye Bogosluzheniye, vypusk 1 (Moscow, St Philaret’s Orthodox Christian 
High School, 2002). 

44 Mikhail Sawarynski, One Thousand Years (South Bound Brook, NJ: St Sophia Sem¬ 
inary Press, 2004), 35. 

45 See e.g., Peter Galadza, The Theology and Liturgical Work of Andrei Sheptytsky , 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta 272 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2004), 
314. 

46 Ibid. 
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Problems 

There are today a large number of ways in which the anaphora is 
prayed aloud either entirely, or in part. As far as this author knows, 
there exists no authoritative direction on how the anaphora is to be 
prayed aloud or what parts of the anaphora are to be prayed aloud. 
In part, this is due to a variety of different attitudes to the question 
on the part of hierarchs. It is not a good situation for too much is 
left to local idiosyncrasy, but while there continues to be little 
agreement on the subject, and even little agreement on whether 
any of the anaphora should be prayed aloud, this situation is proba¬ 
bly better than one in which a hasty decision was made for all and 
later regretted. Even more importantly, there seems to be no theol¬ 
ogy of the anaphora that would either support or oppose audible 
recitation. 

A practical difficulty at the present time is how to have an audi¬ 
ble anaphora, and retain choral customs to which people are 
attached. In some places the choral pieces; the extended Kai 
Slkcuov, the “Holy, Holy, Holy,” Amens, “We praise thee,” and so 
on, are still sung slowly and elaborately. If the celebrant waits for 
the choir to finish then there is the very real risk that the anaphora 
will be perceived as a succession of unrelated prayers, rather than as 
a single composition. This distortion is less likely where the 
responses are sung to simple, syllabic melodies. The danger of the 
attention wandering will be that much greater in the case in the Lit¬ 
urgy of St Basil where the sheer length of the prayers and chants 
could easily militate against any hoped for benefit of praying that 
beautiful prayer aloud. It is notable that the intercessory material is 
most likely to be that part of the prayer that remains inaudible, 
which shows that celebrants are aware of the dangers of being too 
long-winded, but this material is surely as relevant to the theologi¬ 
cal thrust of the prayer as any other part of it. 

Another distortion often found in these varying practices is 
where that part of the prayer known as the epiklesis is said aloud and 
congregations appear to be encouraged to join in the deacons 
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“Amens.” This practice, far more than the long-standing practice 
of chanting the dominical words aloud, places an undue emphasis 
on the fundamentally western idea of a “moment of consecration.” 
Modern western theologians, as well as many Orthodox, are keen 
to see the entire anaphora as consecratory. 

We might also do well to pay attention to the experience of other 
Christians who have, either recently, or for some few hundred 
years, prayed the prayers that are equivalent to our anaphora aloud. 
Until the 1960s the Roman Catholic Church knew only one 
eucharistic anaphora, the Roman Canon, a prayer of venerable 
antiquity that had for centuries been prayed inaudibly except for 
the opening thanksgiving, known commonly as the Preface. 47 Not 
only is this prayer now said aloud, but three other prayers have been 
composed from a variety of sources to accompany it in the new 
Roman Missal. All of these were intended to be prayed aloud, but 
anecdotal evidence would seem to show that the second prayer, the 
shortest, is used more often than any other, precisely because it is 
short and therefore not so likely to tax the attention of the 
congregation. 

The Anglican and other churches that emerged in the sixteenth- 
century Reformation required audible recitation of all the prayer of 
public worship, and having thus had longer experience, seem more 
ready to admit that there is a problem. Two recent authors have 
wrestled with the widely held perception amongst Anglican lay 
people that the Eucharistic Prayer is just a long and boring inter¬ 
ruption on the way to the climax of the service, the reception of 
communion. 48 A difficulty here is the tendency to perceive the 
eucharistic celebration as a form of commemorative meal, but with 
no explicit recognition that those present might share in the self¬ 
offering of Christ expressed in the eucharistic prayer or anaphora. 

An aspect that is implicit in such considerations is the question 

47 Jungmann dates the completion of this development from about the eight century, 
Missarum Sollemnia II, 104. 

48 Robert Cotton & Kenneth Stevenson, On the Receiving End (London: Mowbrays, 
1996), 15-16. 
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as to how a celebrant should actually pitch his voice when praying 
the anaphora. The eminent Russian Orthodox musicologist Ivan 
Gardner wrote that “In fact, the ordinary conversational manner of 
speaking, as well as declamation, are not used in the Orthodox lit¬ 
urgy except in sermons .” 49 As he says in another place, the word of 
worship is always presented in an appropriate musical setting . 50 
Considerations of consistency would seem to call for the praying 
aloud of the anaphora to be in the same tone of voice throughout; 
whereas some contemporary Orthodox clergy chant the entire 
prayer, while others pray those passages marked /ivariKtoq in an 
ordinary speaking voice, chanting aloud only those marked 

6K<$>(>)VT)Oiq. 

One of the reasons for the Orthodox tradition of chanting 
almost all liturgical texts that are prayed aloud is to aid clarity, while 
at the same time reducing the tendency of human beings to inter¬ 
pose their personality and their individual foibles. The anaphora is 
surely that prayer of all prayers where clergy must be careful not to 
impose themselves and thus come between the people and God to 
whom all pray together. 

Theology and praying the anaphora 

Having spoken of the history of the practice, the reasons why cer¬ 
tain developments took place, and some of the perceived problems 
of modern church life, it is important that we attend to the theolog¬ 
ical dimensions of the practices we have attempted to describe. 
Praying the anaphora aloud may be seen as emphasizing the 
proclamatory and participatory aspects of liturgical prayer. Liturgi¬ 
cal prayer is a public act of the whole church, and so even though 
one voice may pray aloud, it is still the prayer of all present. Also 
that prayer is a powerful expression of what the church believes 
concerning the economy of salvation, proclaiming as it does the 
death, resurrection, ascension and presence amongst us now of the 
risen Christ. This form of proclamation privileges the intelligible 

49 Russian Church Singing, vol. 1 (Crestwood, SVS Press, 1980), 24. 

50 Ibid., 24. 
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word, and thus also gives a high value to rational comprehension. 
This however begs the question as to whether comprehension in 
that rational sense is either entirely desirable or ultimately possible. 
Clear and intelligible proclamation of the anaphora may lead to a 
right understanding of what is said, but does it lead to a right faith 
in what is proclaimed? 

Orthodox terminology has preferred to call “mysteries” those 
rites that Western Christians often call “sacraments.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, the word “mystery” has often been used to obfuscate rather 
than to clarify. It has become a word that evokes secretiveness 
rather than that by which a secret is conveyed. 51 There is a sense in 
which Christian rites may be seen as enacting or communicating 
that which is known fully only to God; or is even enacting or con¬ 
veying some small part of that little that we human beings can 
know of God in Himself. If such is the case, then a certain reserve is 
not inappropriate in the celebration of the mysteries. It would in 
fact be dishonest to suggest that the works of God are entirely com¬ 
prehensible to the human reason. While we should avoid unneces¬ 
sary mystification, e.g., by clinging desperately to a language that is 
not understood at all, we must also witness to the fact that what 
God does in us and in his church is not reducible to terms of 
elementary mathematical logic. 

The story is told of a very rationalistic English Anglican bishop 
of the 1930s who put the consecrated bread under a microscope in 
order to prove that nothing physical had changed and that transub- 
stantiation was therefore impossible. Quite apart from the 
thoughtless irreverence implied, the good bishop entirely missed 
the point that nothing can change that we can detect by human 
means. Similarly, as any priest must admit, nothing happens to the 
bread and wine upon the holy table that can be detected by eyes, 
ears, taste or sense of smell. When people demand to be able to see 
everything and hear everything, they may be missing the point that 
there is nothing to see or hear—humanly speaking. The eucharistic 

51 See Lampe, op.cit., 892 E. 
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rite may be studied and analyzed, but it must be entered into for it 
to make real sense, and not just intellectual but existential sense. 

There must then be an element of the pvcrrripiov, a way of 
ritualizing reverence and fitting respect for what is ultimately not 
humanly comprehensible. On the other hand, the “ekphoneses” 
speak powerfully of the aspect of Ktjpvypa, the Gospel proclama¬ 
tion that is vital to the worshipping life of the Church as an essen¬ 
tial part of its divine mission. Perhaps the way forward is to try and 
hold the two aspects in tension, rather than setting one against the 
other which so often appears to be the modern situation, with 
“modernists” demanding that all be kerygmatic and “traditional¬ 
ists” that all be mystery: 52 

If one were to ask the question, “What is essential to the ana¬ 
phora?” some might answer, “the epiklesis” or “consecration.” This 
answer would betray a tendency to divide up the anaphora into a 
hierarchy of different parts of the prayer, some more important 
than others, and a frame of mind that tends to see one part, usually 
the invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the gifts, as more important 
than any other. 53 This attitude fails to see the Liturgy as a whole, 
and most particularly fails to see the anaphora as a whole, as a 
prayer that runs from thanksgiving to confident supplication. In 
another place the present author attempted to describe the ritual 
event of participation in the anaphora as it is most commonly expe¬ 
rienced in Orthodox churches today: 

Although most of the words are frequendy not audible to 
those in the body of the church, they [the people] are greeted, 
raised on high, called to give thanks and join in the angelic 
song. They bear the words that sum up Christ s gift of himself 
to his people, and they offer the pure sacrifice of praise and 
prayer as the Holy Spirit is invoked. The theme of joining 
with the heavenly worship of God is continued with the 
praise of the Mother of God, and the commemoration of the 

52 I am again grateful to Dr Stephen Thomas for many of the insights in this paragraph. 

53 See comments of Fr Alexander Schmemann in The Eucharist (Crestwood: SVS 
Press, 1988), 192-96. 
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bishop injects a dimension of catholicity in space as well as 
time . 54 

It may be suggested that the above summary of the anaphora is 
true of that prayer whether it is prayed aloud or, largely, inaudibly. 
It would also be true, one may also suggest, if, while keeping the 
acclamatory style for those sections marked eK^tJvrjcnq, a celebrant 
were to adopt a more obviously reverent tone of chant for those 
headed fivarncmg. Again, a guiding principle for deciding whether 
to keep to the custom of inaudible praying or to introduce praying 
the anaphora aloud, should be whichever method best integrates lit¬ 
urgy, theology, and piety in a given place and time. Fr Alexander 
Schmemann stressed this priority of integration in an essay on the 
movement for liturgical change in the United States. He noted how 
Orthodox discussion on these matters tended to become focused 
on a set of ideas of how all problems could be solved: “... remove 
the iconostasis, read all prayers aloud, shorten the services, abolish 
everything which is not related to ‘togetherness,’ introduce congre¬ 
gational singing, translate everything into the most popular and 
plain kind of English ... ” 55 As he quite clearly said then (originally 
writing in 1969), none of these things in themselves is any good 
unless they serve the primary purpose of enhancing and transmit¬ 
ting the meaning of the Liturgy as a manifestation of the Church’s 
faith, and not as an end in itself. 

Conclusion 

Even if the whole anaphora were to be prayed aloud under all cir¬ 
cumstances, that would not of itself guarantee that those who 
heard the prayer understood what they were doing in this prayer. 
As I have tried to show by reference to Roman Catholic and Angli¬ 
can problems in this area, it is perfectly possible that many would 
simply perceive the prayer, and especially that of St Basil, as a long 
and boring monologue by the priest or bishop celebrating. On the 

54 “How Ritual Forms Holiness,” Studia Liturgica 30 (2000) 170-88, 186-87. 

55 “Liturgical Reform: A Debate” in Thomas Fisch (ed), Liturgy and Tradition 
(Crestwood: SYS Press, 1990), 31-47, 45. 
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other hand, if the congregation were well instructed in how they 
have a part to play in the anaphora, as the praying members of the 
church whose mouthpiece before God is the celebrant, they may be 
more able and ready to perceive this as their common and shared 
prayer of thanksgiving for God’s gifts, and their participation in the 
offering of the sacrifice of Christ. 

Similarly, although the silent anaphora may be perceived by 
some as a time to simply listen to beautiful music sung by the choir 
whilst concentrating on their own prayers, it may also be an oppor¬ 
tunity for other people to make the words that are sung their own. 
United in their appreciation that what is going on at this moment is 
an entry into God’s mystery by all present under the leadership of 
the priest or bishop, it may be for them a moment in which the 
hidden and invisible God reveals himself as one who shares the 
mystery of His divine life with us. Recalling our discussion con¬ 
cerning the words hvcttikm; and iiccfHih'ricrig; although the former 
would not appear to absolutely require inaudibility, as was sug¬ 
gested above, it does appear to require a reverent and prayerful 
tone, contrasting with the public proclamatory style of the passages 
marked eKtpcovricnq. 

Finally we might ask what principles one might follow when 
deciding whether to pray the anaphora aloud or inaudibly? First 
and foremost, any change from accepted practice must have the 
blessing of the bishop, and this, it is respectfully suggested, entails 
the willingness of bishops to have a policy on this matter, and to be 
ready to assess the wisdom of doing or not doing this in any partic¬ 
ular church. Secondly one must give at least some thought to the 
human resources available to a particular church. A priest with a 
very poor voice and no public address system, but having an at least 
competent choir, may be advised to remain with the traditional 
method of praying the anaphora—the congregation may not hear 
much of him but their prayer can be united with that of the choir. 
Something similar could be said of all those churches which are for¬ 
tunate to have good choirs. The offering of worship well done 
must remain important and be allowed to inspire the people with 
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the solemnity of worshipping God. However, a church with a small 
and fairly unskilled choir may be better encouraging simpler 
music, perhaps sung by all present, and so, more of the anaphora 
aloud. In any case, if the anaphora is to be prayed aloud it should 
not become a disjointed set of prayers divided up by complex 
choral singing that may seem to have little to do with the prayer. In 
the final analysis, whichever method is chosen, it must never be for¬ 
gotten that this is above all a prayer where God acts and we are the 
thankful receivers of his gifts. 
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Confession and Spiritual Direction 
in the Orthodox Church: 

Some Modern Questions to 
a Very Ancient Practice 

Job Getcha 

In the Orthodox Church today, one can notice a very large vari¬ 
ety in the practice of confession. A recent colloquium 1 has even 
shown that the understanding of confession may vary from one 
place to another. The differences in the practice of confession, 
which is indeed a very ancient one, raise a long list of questions 
today: 

1. Where does the confession take place? In a church, or in a 
room? In front of an icon, or in front of the cross and the gos¬ 
pel? Does the penitent stand, kneel, or sit? Today, in most 
Ukrainian parishes, the priest hears confession in the church, 
and the penitent is often kneeling. In Greece, it is common to 
confess in an office while the penitent sits. 

2. Which “absolution” prayers should be used? We find indeed a 
large number of prayers in the Byzantine Euchologia. Some 
use a deprecative formula (“May God forgive ...”); others use 
an indicative formula (“I forgive and absolve you”), as for in¬ 
stance in the Trebnik of St Peter Moghila. 

3. Is confession optional or required? Is it necessary to go confes¬ 
sion before receiving communion, or should one approach 
the mystery of confession when one feels the need to confess 
something? Is confession a normal practice, done regularly, or 
is it appropriate at moments of crisis only? Is confession a 

1 I would like to thank Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia for inviting me to participate in 
the colloquium on Confession and Spiritual Direction in the Orthodox Church on 
Mykonos, in October 2004. The present paper presents the results of some of our 
common reflection. 
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necessity, like a cold bath, or is it an opportunity, a moment 
when one can experience divine grace? Once, in a parish in 
Western Europe, a priest obliged an old Greek parishioner to 
come for confession. The old man was quite furious and said 
to the priest: “Father, I have been married for more than fifty 
years, and I have never committed adultery. So, I do not have 
anything to confess!” 

4. How often should it be done? Before each communion, once 
a month, a few times or once a year? Does any canon speak of 
its regularity? Should we repent only once for each sin we have 
committed, or can we confess the same sin several times? On 
this matter, there is a very famous story which professors of 
pastoral theology love to tell to their students. Once, an 
eighty-year-old woman was confessing her sin of fornication 
to a priest. The priest said: “Well, you have already confessed 
this sin to me and received absolution.” The old woman re¬ 
plied: “I know, but it is such a pleasure to recall it!” 

5. How long does it take? One minute, three minutes, fifteen 
minutes, half an hour? When should it be done? Before the 
Divine Liturgy? The night before Liturgy? Independently of 
the Divine Liturgy? It is obvious that when 30 people are 
waiting in a line twenty minutes before the Divine Liturgy, 
confession becomes a formality rather than a mystery. 

6. At what age are children expected to start coming to confes¬ 
sion? How are they prepared? How do they perceive it? As an 
obligation, or as something they do willingly? Once, a priest 
was visiting a very ancient church during a pilgrimage to Italy 
with his pupils from Sunday school. As he was showing them 
the architectural specificity of that church, a young child 
came up to him and asked him: “Father, do you think you 
could hear my confession in that side chapel?” 

7. Does the penitent expect the priest to ask questions, or does 
he tell him his sins without prompting? Is it the ministry of 
the confessor to be an inquisitor, or should he be a listener? A 
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bishop once told me his experience of confessing in a monas¬ 
tery near Paris. It was after a very long vigil service. He was 
quite tired and hungry, but before going to trapeza and having 
some rest, he had to confess an old lady. She began to repeat the 
same confession she had previously made several times. Quite 
exhausted and wanting to make the confession shorter, the 
bishop, who was a young priest at that time, told her: “Well, 
this you have already told me. Do you have anything else to 
confess?” The old lady replied, quite irritated: “Please, don’t in¬ 
terrupt me. Your task is not to speak, but to listen....” 

8. What is the place of epitimia ( inin/xia , penance) in confes¬ 
sion? Can we literally apply the canons in our time? Does the 
penitent expect to receive an epitimia ? How is this understood 
today? 

9. Is confession only individual, or could it be corporate? We 
know, for instance, that St John of Kronstadt (19th century), 
receiving hundreds of people for confession, practised corpo¬ 
rate confession. Should it be private or public? Does it require 
personal contact, or can it be done through correspondence 
(mail) or via internet (e-mail)? Is there a risk, in the privacy of 
confession, that the confessor will be falsely accused of sexual 
abuse? Indeed, many priests now fear hearing confession in an 
empty church or in their office. 

10. "What about the secrecy of confession? In the times of Peter 
the Great in imperial Russia, priests were expected to reveal to 
the authorities any conspiracy against the state. Today, is the 
priest expected to inform the police in case of sexual abuse? 
Recently, in France, a Roman Catholic bishop was con¬ 
demned for not having denounced his priest involved in sex¬ 
ual abuse, although he knew about it from confession. 

11. Who may hear confession? Any priest, including newly- 
ordained ones, or only those appointed for this task by their 
bishop? Up until today in the Greek Church, only a minority 
of priests are permitted to hear confessions. This authority is 
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not conferred automatically at ordination. Priests begin to 
hear confession only after having received a special blessing 
from their bishop. Therefore, two questions may be raised: 
what is the training required to hear confessions? Is there any 
kind of supervision over priests hearing confession? 

12. How do we choose a spiritual father? Is he by necessity our 
parish priest, or can we choose someone else? Are we obliged 
to confess always to the same person, or can we go to different 
priests for confession? I recall once, when I was serving as a 
deacon in a cathedral, seeing people waiting in several lines 
for confession. One young man told me: “Today, I need a very 
quick confession. Therefore, I will go to this priest...” 

Three periods in the history of the mystery of confession 

In order to help us clarify our understanding of the question, we 
should say a few words about the history of the mystery of confes¬ 
sion since, as M. Arranz once said, “Byzantine penitential practice, 
compared to that of all the other Churches, is the one which pres¬ 
ents the greatest development.” 2 Following G. Wagner, we can dis¬ 
tinguish three periods in the development of the practice of 
confession. 3 

The first period is the classical period closely linked with the 
canons of the ancient councils and the Church Fathers. Penitential 
discipline had to deal mostly with major sins: apostasy, murder, 
and adultery, and therefore, confession was a very rare event, since 
it dealt with major sins. It had three moments in its application: 
exclusion from the Church community (excommunication), a 

2 M. Arranz, “Les prifcres pdnitentielles de la tradition byzantine, l£re partie,” OCP 
57 (1991), 89. 

3 G. Wagner, “Penitential discipline in the Oriental Tradition” (in German), Liturgie 
et remission despeches. Conferences Saint-Serge. 20e Semaine dEtudes Liturgiques. A. 
Triacca, ed. (Rome: Edizioni liturgiche, 1975), 251-64 [= “La discipline pdnitent- 
ielle dans la tradition orientale,” La liturgie, experience de TEglise . Etudes liturgiques 
(AS 1) (Paris, 2003), 67-80]. See also: J. Erickson, “Penitential discipline in the Or¬ 
thodox Canonical Tradition,” The Challenge of Our Past (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1991), 23-38. 
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period of penance ( imripia ), and finally, the reintegration of the 
penitent into the Church community (reconciliation). The power 
received by Church from Christ to bind and loose (cf. Mt 16:19) 
was interpreted precisely as the power to excommunicate and to 
reconcile. The time of penance (iniTipia) was not regarded as a 
punishment but as a therapy. It was a period of trial, during which 
the Christian had to prove his willingness to reintegrate the com¬ 
munity. This period had four progressive stages of reintegration 
into the community and therefore there were four categories of 
penitents (wpoaicXavcng, mourners; aKpoaaig, hearers; 
mTOTTTCoaig, prostrators; ovoraaig, bystanders). Each of these pen¬ 
itents stood in a different place of the church building and partici¬ 
pated in different parts of the divine service: mourners would stand 
outside the door of the church, hearers—inside the door of the 
church in the narthex, prostrators would stand within the door of 
the nave, but attend only the liturgy of catechumens, and finally, 
bystanders would stand in the nave for the whole service but not 
receive communion. 4 At the beginning of this period—confession 
was in fact public, since it implied the relation of the sinner and the 
Church community. 

The second period begins with the Kanonarion attributed to 
John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople (582-595). Some 
scholars think that this document is in fact from the 8th or 9th cen¬ 
tury. It is a collection of instructions for confessors, helping them to 
apply the penance ( imripia ) of the ancient canons in new situa¬ 
tions, in a new context: the length of excommunication was there¬ 
fore considerably reduced and often replaced by acts of piety (pros¬ 
trations, fasting, etc.). By that time, confession had already become 
private and personal, and the secrecy of confession was enhanced. 
This led to the creation of special “ordos” or “rites” of confession in 
Byzantium. The oldest ones known to us date to the 10th century. 
We find two types of rites: a presbyteral type, when confession is 
received by an ordained minister, and a monastic type, when confes- 

4 Cf. Canon 12 of St Gregory of Neocaesarea, the Wonderworker. The Rudder, D. 

Cummings, ed. (Chicago, 1957), 787. 
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sion is heard by a non-ordained monk. The second type is much 
influenced by the Kanonarion, and confession is made according to 
a very long, very detailed questionnaire. This fact indicates that 
confession, in this case, was still probably a very rare, exceptional 
event in the life of the person: perhaps before entering a monastery 
or prior to the monastic tonsure, the postulant had to confess and 
repent from all the sins of his previous life to his sponsor 
(amSexofie^og ) 5 who was not necessarily a priest. Henceforth, the 
power received from Christ to bind and loose (cf. Mt 16:19) was 
given to the confessor. 6 The first type did not know any examina¬ 
tion, but on the contrary, retained a very liturgical form (with a 
litany, readings of Epistle and Gospel, etc.) which seems to indicate 
that it was at least partially public. 7 

The third period in the history of the practice of confession cor¬ 
responds to modern times (starting at least in the 18th century). 
Characteristic of this period, according to G. Wagner, is the almost 
complete absence of any application of penance ( imrifiia ). 8 The 
practice of confession became identified with spiritual direction, 
and therefore became a very frequent event in the life of the 
believer, remaining at the same time entirely private. 

Two models for confession 

The modern questions regarding the very ancient practice of con¬ 
fession also have to deal with two different models, two different 

5 It is interesting to note that it is the same term which is used for sponsors in the mys- 
tery of baptism. 

6 St Simeon the New Theologian (11th century) states: "Before the monks, the bish¬ 
ops alone by succession from the apostles had the power to bind and loose. This re¬ 
doubtable function ... was then transferred to the elect people of God, that is, the 
monks.” Simeon the New Theologian, Letter on Confession , 11 (K. Holl, ed. Enthu¬ 
siasm™ undBussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtum [Leipzig, 1898], 120). Quoted 
by Erickson, “Penitential Discipline in the Orthodox Canonical Tradition,” 32. 

7 J. Getcha, “Une pri&re pour ceux qui se confessent d’un Euchologe slave pre- 
moghilien: quelques implications theologiques,” La prifre liturgique . Conferences 
Saint-Serge. 47e Semaine d’Etudes Liturgiques, A. Triacca & A. Pistoia, ed. (Rome, 
2001), 141-43. 

8 Wagner, “La discipline p&iitentieUe dans la tradition orientale,” 79-80. 
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concepts of confession. In fact, depending where we put the main 
emphasis in the mystery of confession, the approach can be com¬ 
pletely different. 

The first model is the model of a law court—it is juridical. Here, 
Christ appears as the Judge, and sin is regarded as the breaking of 
the law. In this model, one needs an absolution to be washed from 
his sense of culpability. This approach refers to the words of Christ 
to His aposdes: “If you forgive sins of any, they are forgiven them; if 
you retain the sins of any, they are retained” (Jn 20:23). 

The second model is the model of the hospital—it is therapeutic. 
Christ appears as the physician, the healer. Sin is regarded as a spiri¬ 
tual illness. In this model, penance appears as the medicine which 
brings restoration to wholeness. This approach can be linked with 
the teaching of the Holy Apostle James who said: “Is anyone 
among you sick? Let him call for the priests of the church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord. And the prayer of faith will save the sick, and the Lord will 
raise him up. And if he has committed sins, he will be forgiven.” (Js 

5:14-15) 

If the last model corresponds to the ancient Patristic approach 
and to the spirit of the ancient Byzantine tradition, the first model 
has been inherited from scholasticism. As we know, Medieval Latin 
theology referred itself almost exclusively to the doctrine of Augus¬ 
tine of Hippo until the 13 th century. This great figure of Christian¬ 
ity introduced a vision of the fall which is different from that of the 
Greek Fathers. For him, after the ancestral sin, after the fall, all 
humanity became a “massa damnata,” a condemned society, and 
therefore, every human being bears culpability for the ancestral 
sin. 9 Scholasticism, which appeared in the 11th century as a school 
and method of theology, inherited of Augustine’s theological 
vision. Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109), considered by many 
as the father of scholasticism, developed a juridical view of 

9 See the third paragraph (“The Original Sin”) of the chapter on “Man” in J. 

MeyendorfF, Introduction to Byzantine Theology (New York, 1987), 143-46. 
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Redemption known as the “theory of satisfaction.” 10 According to 
this theory, sin was viewed as a transgression of the law; and sinful 
humanity was considered as a thief who had to be condemned and 
punished. Consequently, the salvation brought by Christ was 
regarded as the ransom paid by the Son of God in order to free 
humanity from its damnation. 11 

This view of course influenced the understanding of confession 
in Medieval Latin theology. Sin was considered as a transgression. 
Coming to confession was regarded as coming to a law court. The 
confessor became the judge who had the power to bind and loose 
sins (Mt 16:19). Penance was therefore understood as a means of 
paying a ransom and the prayer of absolution was considered in 
juridical terms as releasing the sinner from his transgression. 

This view of confession also impacted the Orthodox Church. St 
Peter Mohyla drew on the Latin Ritual of Pope Paul V for the 
prayer of absolution that he introduced into his Trebnyk published 
in Kiev in 1646. 12 From there, this prayer of absolution was 
adopted in the 17th century following the correction of liturgical 
books undertaken by the Russian Patriarch Nikon. 13 The absolu¬ 
tion prayer written by Metropolitan Peter Mohyla stated: 

May our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, through the grace and 
bounties of His love toward mankind, forgive you, my child 
(name), all your transgressions. And I, an unworthy priest, 
through His power given to me, do forgive and absolve you from 
allyoursins, in the name of the Father, andoftheSon, andofthe 
Holy Spirit. Amen .” 14 

10 Cf. V. Lossky, “Redemption and Deification,” In the Image and Likeness of God 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001) 99-101. 

11 Anselm of Canturbury, Why God became Man II, 18 (SC91, R. Roques, ed.) (Paris: 
1963), 438-48). 

12 Cf. A. Wenger, “Les influences du rituel de Paul V sur le Trebnik de Pierre Mogh- 
ila,” Melanges en Phonneur de Mgr Michel Andrieu (Strasbourg: 1956), 477-99. 

13 N. Uspensky, “The Collision of Two Theologies in the Revision of Russian Liturgi¬ 
cal Books in the Seventeenth Century,” in: Id., Evening Worship in the Orthodox 
Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985), 191-240, particularly 226-39. 

14 Trebnyk of Metropolitan Peter Mohyla (Kiev: 1646), 356-57. 
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This prayer replaced the earlier one, which was nevertheless pre¬ 
served in the rite of confession and communion of a sick person in 
the Slavonic TrebnykP The former prayer stated: 

O Lord our God, who have granted remission [of sins] to Pe¬ 
ter and to the sinful woman because of their tears, and have 
justified the publican having recognised his own sins. Receive 
the confession of your servant (name), and if he has commit¬ 
ted a sin willingly or unwillingly, in word, or in deed, or in 
thought, since You are good, ignore it, since You are the only 
One who has the power to remit sins. For You are the God of 
mercy, compassion, and love for mankind, and to You we as¬ 
cribe glory, to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit, both now and ever and to the ages of ages. Amen. 16 

We can notice that in the second (older) prayer, the priest acts as 
an intercessor: he prays for the remission of sins of the penitent, 
confessing that God alone can remit sins—referring to Mt 9:6, Mk 
2:10 and Lk 5:24. In the first prayer, the priest himself forgives the 
sins of the penitent, according to a power that has been given to 
him—referring to Mt 16:19 and Jn 20:23. If the second prayer 
implies an ordained minister who is asking for divine grace for a 
person undertaking spiritual therapy, the first prayer states that the 
priest has the power to release the sinner from his transgression. If the 
second reflects a patristic theology on confession, the first expresses 
the scholastic view on confession. If the second reflects a more thera¬ 
peutic approach, the second rather implies a juridical approach. 17 

15 This was not the case in the Trebnik of Peter Mohyla. Cf. Ibid., 329-30. 

16 Cf. Trebnik , Part 1 (Moscow: 1991), 127-28. 

17 See my article: J. Getcha, “Une priere pour ceux qui se confessent d’un Euchologe 
slave pre-moghilien: quelques implications th^ologiques,” La priere liturgique. 
Conferences Saint-Serge. 47e Semaine cTEtudes Liturgiques, A. Triacca & A. Pistoia, 
ed., [BEL 115] (Rome: 2001), 137-49. See also: A. Lossky, “Les prteres byzantines 
de confession: repentir et remission des p^ches par misericorde divine,” La pribre 
liturgique. Conferences Saint-Serge. 47e Semaine dEtudes Liturgiques, A. Triacca & 
A. Pistoia, ed. [BEL 115] (Rome: 2001), 151-63 ; Id., “‘Remettre les pdches’: 
quelques aspects liturgiques et doctrinaux de la confession et de Pabsolution,” 
Ovaia aiveaeiog, Melanges liturgiques ojferts a la memoire de Tarcheveque Georges 
Wagner, J. Getcha & A. Lossky, ed. [AS 2] (Paris: 2005), 173-85. 
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Confession and Spiritual Direction 
The role of the spiritualfather 

Spiritual direction is based on freedom. God has created man as a 
free creature. God has always respected man’s freedom, and in fact, 
sin is a consequence of the misuse of human free will. Therefore, 
the confessor has to respect man’s freedom. He cannot exercise any 
pressure or violence. He should be careful not to destroy the per¬ 
son’s innocence by asking questions that suggest sins. 18 He has to 
exercise discernment (SiaKpicrig) which is a very important quality 
of the spiritual father in confession. The role of the spiritual father 
is not to tell his spiritual child what to do, but to educate him so 
that he can himself make the right choice, so that he can himself 
acquire this spiritual discernment. 

A good spiritual father emphasizes freedom. He does not impose 
his own will on his spiritual children, nor turns them into clones of 
himself. Nor does he create spiritual dependence, but develops in 
them the sense of freedom and discernment. Each human being 
has his own conscience, and the task of the spiritual father is to edu¬ 
cate his spiritual children on the correct use of their conscience. 

Sometimes, there can in confession be a problem of spiritual tyr¬ 
anny or abuse. This problem has appeared lately in the phenome¬ 
non of so called “young elders” {mladostarchestvo), who try to 
impose their own will on their spiritual children. In recent years, 
there has arisen the problem of parish priests involved in spiritual 
direction of divorcing parishioners, who, while giving them advice, 
fall in love with them. This suggests that there should always be a 
certain distance between the confessor and the penitent. 

Another problem that may arise in spiritual direction is the cult 
of personality, when the spiritual father becomes the center of con¬ 
fession. People come not to God, but for the personality of the spir¬ 
itual father. To avoid this cult of personality, the spiritual father 
must step aside, must be transparent. When we confess, we are con- 

18 For example, one of the first questions found in many rites of confession is: “Tell 
me, my son, how did you first lose your virginity?” 
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fessing as members of the Church to God and to the Church (rep¬ 
resented in the person of the priest). When the priest speaks in con¬ 
fession, he does not speak in his own name, but tries to be an 
instrument of God. He has to put aside his own skills and try to be a 
channel for the Holy Spirit, an instrument of God. 

In spiritual direction, it is not always appropriate to have a spiri¬ 
tual father who is at the same time our superior (as for instance our 
bishop, our abbot, our professor, or the priest we are working for), 
since this can lead to a confusion of roles. It is always better when 
there is a clear distinction of roles between ones superior and one’s 
spiritual father. Traditionally, in the Byzantine monastic tradition 
(as can be observed today in large monasteries, such as on Patmos), 
as well as in the Benedictine Roman Catholic tradition, abbots are 
not allowed to hear confessions from their monks. The confessor of 
the monastery is usually an old, highly-experienced monk who has 
a good sense of spiritual discernment, but who is not at the head of 
the monastery. One can say that there should be two hands guiding 
us in our life: a strong hand and a forgiving hand—the hand of our 
superior and the hand of our spiritual father. 

The spiritual father should be close to us, but not too close to us. 
He should be someone with whom we can speak easily and freely, 
in whom we are confident; but at the same time he should be some¬ 
one who can share with us his experience, his discernment, some¬ 
one who is for us an example and a living model. 

Distinction between confession and spiritual direction 

It seems that confusion exists in our days between sacramental con¬ 
fession and spiritual direction (manifestation of thoughts). In fact, 
many people ignore this distinction. Nevertheless, we think that 
the two, though closely linked, should be clearly distinguished. 19 
The practice of spiritual direction is very old and has admirably 


19 This is our opinion, which we share with Jean-Claude Larchet. See his book: L ’in- 
conscient spirituel (Paris, 2005), 166. 
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been described by Fr Ireneus Hausherr. 20 This very ancient practice 
was widespread in the monastic setting of the Christian East. The 
young disciple was expected to open his heart and tell his geronda 
(starets, spiritual father) all his thoughts every day, and sometimes 
several times a day. 21 This practice, inherited from antique philoso¬ 
phy (stoicism), helped the young novice to acquire the necessary 
experience for the spiritual warfare he was undertaking. The spiri¬ 
tual father, highly experienced and with the gift of discernment, 
could help the novice make the right decisions and adopt the right 
attitude in his spiritual life in order to recover from his spiritual 
illness. 

In this practice of spiritual direction, the spiritual father was not 
necessarily a priest. We know from history that St Anthony the 
Great (4th century), often regarded as the prototype of the monas¬ 
tic spiritual father, was not a priest. The spiritual father of 
St Simeon the New Theologian, Simeon the Studite (11th cen¬ 
tury), was not a priest. St Silouan the Athonite (20th century) was 
also not a priest. But in order to give spiritual counselling, the spiri¬ 
tual father had to be a charismatic person, being experienced in 
spiritual life and having the gift of discernment. 

This practice was not always observed through personal contact, 
but could be undertaken through correspondence. As a result of 
this, we have the spiritual correspondence of John and 
Barsanuphios of Gaza (6th century) in a monastic setting, as well as 
the letters of Elder John of Valaamo (20th century) in a larger, non¬ 
monastic context. 

On the contrary, sacramental confession necessarily requires an 
ordained minister, a priest, who is the intercessor and the celebrant 
of the mystery which is the channel of grace between man and 

20 I. Hausherr, Direction spirituelle en Orient autrefois (Rome: 1955). 

21 The examination of conscience was a daily practice among Pythagorean and Stoic 
philosophers. Anthony the Great prescribed also a daily confession of thoughts (Life 
of Anthony 55,7. 9-10). Abba Isaiah recommended confessing the thought imme¬ 
diately, at the very moment when it appeared (Logos 5). Abba Dorotheus of Gaza in¬ 
structed his disciples to confess their thoughts every six hours (Instructions 11,117. 
SC 92, 365). 
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God. Confession requires the presence of the penitent and of the 
confessor, since a mystery is the manifestation of the divine grace 
hie et nunc, here and now. 

There is also a major, essential difference between confession 
and spiritual direction. Confession consists in revealing sins that 
we have committed (actions from the past) in the presence of a 
priest in order to receive forgiveness from God. Spiritual direction 
consists in revealing our inner state (present thoughts and feelings) 
in order to receive counselling so as to achieve progress on the way 
of spiritual healing and salvation. Therefore, if the two are closely 
linked, and even though it is always more profitable if the confessor 
is at the same time the spiritual father, sometimes, since presbyteral 
ordination does not automatically make the priest a charismatic 
spiritual father, it may be necessary to make a clear distinction 
between the confessor and the spiritual father, as well as between 
confession and spiritual direction. 

Confession as a Therapy 

The therapeutic aspect of confession 

Confession, like the mystery of Holy Unction, is a sacrament of 
healing. Therefore, we have to regard the ministry of the confessor 
and of the spiritual father in medical, therapeutic terms. The canon 
102 of the Council in Trullo, dealing with the ministry of the spiri¬ 
tual father, speaks of it precisely in these terms: 

Those who have received from God authority to bind and 
loose (Mt 16:19) must take into consideration the quality of 
the sin and the willingness and readiness of the sinner to re¬ 
turn, and thus offer a treatment suited to the sin in question, 
lest by employing an immoderate adjustment in one direc¬ 
tion or the other, they fail in compassing the salvation of the 
one ailing. For the diseases called sin are not simple affairs, 
but on the contrary, various and complex, and they produce 
many offshoots of the injury, as a result whereof the evil be¬ 
comes widely diffused, and it progresses until it is checked by 
the power of the one treatingit. So that a person who is pro- 
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fessing the science of treating ailments as a spiritualphysician 
ought first to examine the disposition of the sinner and ascer¬ 
tain whether he tends to health , or on the contrary, provokes 
the illness to attack him by his own actions; at the same time 
bearing in mind that he must provide against any reversion, 
and considering whether the patient is struggling against the 
physician , and whether the ulcer of the soul is being aggra¬ 
vated by the application of the remedy, and accordingly to 
mete out mercy in due proportion to the merits of the case. 

For all that matters to God and to the person undertaking 
pastoral leadership consists in the recovery of the straying 
sheep, and in healing the one woundedby the serpent (cf. Gen 
3:13). Accordingly, he ought not to drive the patient to the 
verge of despair, nor give him rein to dissoluteness and con¬ 
tempt of life, but, on the contrary, in at least one way at any 
rate, either by resorting to extreme and stringent remedies , or 
to gentler and milder ones, to curb the disease , and to put up a 
fight to heal the ulcer for the one tasting the fruits of repen¬ 
tance, and wisely helping him on the way to the splendid reha¬ 
bilitation to which the man is being invited. We must therefore 
be versed in both, that is both the requirements of accuracy and 
the requirements of custom. In the case of those who are obsti¬ 
nately opposed to extremities, we must follow the formula 
handed down to us, just as sacred Basil teaches us outright. 22 

According to this canon, sin is an illness. The spiritual father is a 
physician. He has to find not only the proper medication 
(iimrifila , penance), but also the proper measure, since the same 
medication cannot be used in the same proportions for each sick 
person. Therefore, the confessor has to use discernment and has to 
apply the holy canons, the sacred rules, with a sense of economy. It 
is not correct to regard the principle of economy in Byzantine 
canonical tradition as an exception or as a dispensation. The prin¬ 
ciple of economy is the pastoral exercise to apply the rules with dis¬ 
cernment in a concrete situation for the salvation of the person. 

22 Council inTrullo, Canon 102. The Rudder, D. Cummings, ed. (Chicago: 1957), 
409. 
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Therefore, the confessor has to take as a model the Only Physician 
of our souls and bodies—Christ our Saviour—and to imitate His 
compassion and condescension. 

Confession and psychotherapy 

The question of confession as therapy raises the question of its rela¬ 
tion to psychotherapy. There is an obvious analogy between psy¬ 
choanalysis and the revelation of thoughts and confession. The 
therapeutic aspect of the Church and of confession has been 
emphasised recently in Greece by the writings of Bishop 
Hierotheos of Nafpaktos. 23 It has also been discussed in a recent 
book published by the French Orthodox theologian, Jean-Claude 
Larchet, who has written many books on the question of mental 
and spiritual illness. 24 As he explains, there is presently a debate 
within the Orthodox Church between, on the one hand, those who 
think that psychotherapies are legitimate branches of medicine, 
and are therefore completely autonomous with regards to spiritual 
direction, and, on the other hand, those who consider the Ortho¬ 
dox ascetic tradition and the practice of spiritual direction in the 
Orthodox Church as capable of healing all psychic troubles, and 
therefore reject the possibility of using psychotherapy. 25 Such 
debates do not appear among Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
who have introduced psychotherapy since the 1960s, and who do 
not have such an elaborate tradition of spiritual direction as does 
the Orthodox Church. It is interesting to note that psychotherapy 
has broader development in countries of Protestant tradition (Ger¬ 
many, the Scandinavian countries, Great-Britain, the United 
States) where confession did not exist, than in countries of Roman 
Catholic tradition. 

With regards to the relation of confession and psychotherapy, 
J.-C. Larchet makes four very important remarks: 

23 Bishop Hierotheos of Nafpaktos, Orthodox Psychotherapy. The Science of the Fathers 
(Levadia: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1994); Id., The illness and cure of the 
soul in the Orthodox Tradition (Levadia: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1993). 

24 Jean-Claude Larchet, Lmconscientspirituel (Paris: 2005). 

25 Ibid., 7. 
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1. Psychic illnesses have to be distinguished from spiritual ill¬ 
nesses. Their nature is different, since there are three different 
levels in the human being: corporal (body), psychological 
( psyche ) and spiritual {pneuma ). 

2. Some psychological illnesses are linked and often rooted in 
spiritual illnesses, in the same way as some psychic illnesses 
are linked to physical diseases (so-called psycho-somatic ill¬ 
nesses). Therefore, very often, the healing of psychological ill¬ 
nesses depends on the healing of spiritual illnesses. 

3. People suffering from psychic illnesses are not necessarily 
greater sinners than others. 

4. Spiritual therapy has to be distinguished from psychotherapy: 
the aim of spiritual therapy is to heal spiritual illnesses, while 
the aim of psychotherapy is to heal psychological illnesses. 26 

"With this anthropological approach in mind, considering the 
three levels of human activity—physiological, psychological and 
spiritual—it is sometimes necessary to connect spiritual therapy 
with psychotherapy, as well as with medical treatment, where med¬ 
ication addresses the bodily (physiological) dimension. 27 But here 
arises the question of the compatibility of psychotherapy with spir¬ 
itual therapy, since today we find various schools and methods of 
psychotherapy. 

Since the psychological level is closely linked with the spiritual, 
only a psychotherapy based on Christian anthropology can be ben¬ 
eficial for the healing of the ill person. 28 For instance, there are sim¬ 
ilarities between Freudian psychoanalysis and the patristic cure of 
the soul, since both are based on platonic anthropology. 29 But there 
is also a major difference between them. Christian anthropology is 
built on the relation between man and God. Freudian anthropol¬ 
ogy, on the other hand, considers human development apart from, 
and even in opposition to, God, since Freud considered the rela- 

26 Ibid., 13-20, 255. 

27 Ibid., 16. 

28 Ibid., 31-32. 

29 Cf.: Ibid., 34-36. 
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tion of man with God as pathological. 30 For Freud, as it is stated in 
his book entitled The Future of an Illusion, God is an “empty con¬ 
cept,” and religion is a narcotic, an illusion, or even a collective 
neurosis. 31 From this, it is evident that Freudian anthropology is 
materialistic and atheistic, and opposed to Christian anthropology. 
Freudian anthropology ignores that it deals with man who is in a 
fallen state ( paraphysin —against nature) and seeking for the resto¬ 
ration of his initial state {kata physin —in conformity with nature). 
This appears clearly in the basic Freudian concept of libido. For 
Freud, human energy is originally sexual, oriented towards a sexual 
purpose, but this sexual energy can be sublimated towards other 
activities. Christian anthropology, developed by the Fathers, says 
the contrary. Mans original energy or desire was oriented towards 
God; and, due to sin, this spiritual energy was “desublimated” into 
sexual energy. 32 This explains the hedonistic approach of Freudian 
anthropology on the one hand, and the ascetic approach of Chris¬ 
tian anthropology on the other. Having said this, we can under¬ 
stand that using a psychotherapy based on the Freudian school 
without any precaution can not only be problematic, but also bring 
disastrous consequences for the Christian and his spiritual life. It is 
therefore very important that when a confessor has to refer his spir¬ 
itual child to a psychotherapist, he should make sure that the psy¬ 
chotherapist is a Christian believer and that his therapy is based on 
a Christian anthropology. 

As J.-C. Larchet writes, a genuine, experienced spiritual father is 
capable of healing not only spiritual diseases, but also psychologi¬ 
cal ones. Nevertheless, charismatic spiritual fathers with the gift of 
discernment are very rare in our days, and therefore, referring to 
psychotherapy for the healing of psychological illnesses often 
appears necessary. However, this psychotherapy must be compati¬ 
ble with Christian anthropology. Psychotherapists have to recog¬ 
nise the implication of spiritual factors in many psychological dis- 

30 Look for references in ibid., 36 n6. 

31 Ibid., 37-38. 

32 Ibid., 38-40. 
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orders, and this has to guide their practice. The psychotherapist has 
to make a clear distinction between the psychological and the spiri¬ 
tual, between his psychotherapy and spiritual therapy, between his 
role and that of the spiritual father. His therapy has to be in har¬ 
mony and conformity with the principles of spiritual therapy. 33 

Conclusion 

Having said all this, how should the ancient mystery of confession 
be approached in our modern world? This question, of course, 
remains open. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there are three very 
important principles that have to be taken into consideration: 

1. Confession deals with sin. It is essential that our practice of 
confession recall to the mind of modern people the existence of 
sin, a spiritual reality which is denied or concealed by our mod¬ 
ern world. Sin has to be considered not from a moralistic per¬ 
spective dealing with the categories of good or bad, permitted 
and forbidden, but with an existential approach: our relation 
with God and our progress on the path towards deification. 

2. Having said this, confession should be approached in a thera¬ 
peutic way. Confession is a Mystery of healing, which leads us 
to wholeness and restores our relationship with God. As one 
has to go to the hospital to see a physician when one is ill, so 
one should approach confession to be healed from all spiritual 
illness, from sin. 

3. The attitude of the confessor should be one of a mediator be¬ 
tween the individual and God. He should not be preoccupied 
with what to say, but apply himself to listening. While listen¬ 
ing, the confessor should be praying for the penitent. The 
confessor should therefore be an intercessor for the penitent 
before God. This is the only way he can be the channel of di¬ 
vine grace, and the only way he can be inspired to say some¬ 
thing appropriate for the spiritual life and spiritual healing of 
the penitent. 

33 Ibid., 255-57. 
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Confession and Spiritual Direction 
in the Orthodox Church: 

Some Modern Questions to 
a Very Ancient Practice 

Job Getcha 

In the Orthodox Church today, one can notice a very large vari¬ 
ety in the practice of confession. A recent colloquium 1 has even 
shown that the understanding of confession may vary from one 
place to another. The differences in the practice of confession, 
which is indeed a very ancient one, raise a long list of questions 
today: 

1. Where does the confession take place? In a church, or in a 
room? In front of an icon, or in front of the cross and the gos¬ 
pel? Does the penitent stand, kneel, or sit? Today, in most 
Ukrainian parishes, the priest hears confession in the church, 
and the penitent is often kneeling. In Greece, it is common to 
confess in an office while the penitent sits. 

2. Which “absolution” prayers should be used? We find indeed a 
large number of prayers in the Byzantine Euchologia. Some 
use a deprecative formula (“May God forgive ...”); others use 
an indicative formula (“I forgive and absolve you”), as for in¬ 
stance in the Trebnik of St Peter Moghila. 

3. Is confession optional or required? Is it necessary to go confes¬ 
sion before receiving communion, or should one approach 
the mystery of confession when one feels the need to confess 
something? Is confession a normal practice, done regularly, or 
is it appropriate at moments of crisis only? Is confession a 

1 I would like to thank Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia for inviting me to participate in 
the colloquium on Confession and Spiritual Direction in the Orthodox Church on 
Mykonos, in October 2004. The present paper presents the results of some of our 
common reflection. 
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necessity, like a cold bath, or is it an opportunity, a moment 
when one can experience divine grace? Once, in a parish in 
Western Europe, a priest obliged an old Greek parishioner to 
come for confession. The old man was quite furious and said 
to the priest: “Father, I have been married for more than fifty 
years, and I have never committed adultery. So, I do not have 
anything to confess!” 

4. How often should it be done? Before each communion, once 
a month, a few times or once a year? Does any canon speak of 
its regularity? Should we repent only once for each sin we have 
committed, or can we confess the same sin several times? On 
this matter, there is a very famous story which professors of 
pastoral theology love to tell to their students. Once, an 
eighty-year-old woman was confessing her sin of fornication 
to a priest. The priest said: “Well, you have already confessed 
this sin to me and received absolution.” The old woman re¬ 
plied: “I know, but it is such a pleasure to recall it!” 

5. How long does it take? One minute, three minutes, fifteen 
minutes, half an hour? When should it be done? Before the 
Divine Liturgy? The night before Liturgy? Independently of 
the Divine Liturgy? It is obvious that when 30 people are 
waiting in a line twenty minutes before the Divine Liturgy, 
confession becomes a formality rather than a mystery. 

6. At what age are children expected to start coming to confes¬ 
sion? How are they prepared? How do they perceive it? As an 
obligation, or as something they do willingly? Once, a priest 
was visiting a very ancient church during a pilgrimage to Italy 
with his pupils from Sunday school. As he was showing them 
the architectural specificity of that church, a young child 
came up to him and asked him: “Father, do you think you 
could hear my confession in that side chapel?” 

7. Does the penitent expect the priest to ask questions, or does 
he tell him his sins without prompting? Is it the ministry of 
the confessor to be an inquisitor, or should he be a listener? A 
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bishop once told me his experience of confessing in a monas¬ 
tery near Paris. It was after a very long vigil service. He was 
quite tired and hungry, but before going to trapeza and having 
some rest, he had to confess an old lady. She began to repeat the 
same confession she had previously made several times. Quite 
exhausted and wanting to make the confession shorter, the 
bishop, who was a young priest at that time, told her: “Well, 
this you have already told me. Do you have anything else to 
confess?” The old lady replied, quite irritated: “Please, don’t in¬ 
terrupt me. Your task is not to speak, but to listen....” 

8. What is the place of epitimia ( inin/xia , penance) in confes¬ 
sion? Can we literally apply the canons in our time? Does the 
penitent expect to receive an epitimia ? How is this understood 
today? 

9. Is confession only individual, or could it be corporate? We 
know, for instance, that St John of Kronstadt (19th century), 
receiving hundreds of people for confession, practised corpo¬ 
rate confession. Should it be private or public? Does it require 
personal contact, or can it be done through correspondence 
(mail) or via internet (e-mail)? Is there a risk, in the privacy of 
confession, that the confessor will be falsely accused of sexual 
abuse? Indeed, many priests now fear hearing confession in an 
empty church or in their office. 

10. "What about the secrecy of confession? In the times of Peter 
the Great in imperial Russia, priests were expected to reveal to 
the authorities any conspiracy against the state. Today, is the 
priest expected to inform the police in case of sexual abuse? 
Recently, in France, a Roman Catholic bishop was con¬ 
demned for not having denounced his priest involved in sex¬ 
ual abuse, although he knew about it from confession. 

11. Who may hear confession? Any priest, including newly- 
ordained ones, or only those appointed for this task by their 
bishop? Up until today in the Greek Church, only a minority 
of priests are permitted to hear confessions. This authority is 
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not conferred automatically at ordination. Priests begin to 
hear confession only after having received a special blessing 
from their bishop. Therefore, two questions may be raised: 
what is the training required to hear confessions? Is there any 
kind of supervision over priests hearing confession? 

12. How do we choose a spiritual father? Is he by necessity our 
parish priest, or can we choose someone else? Are we obliged 
to confess always to the same person, or can we go to different 
priests for confession? I recall once, when I was serving as a 
deacon in a cathedral, seeing people waiting in several lines 
for confession. One young man told me: “Today, I need a very 
quick confession. Therefore, I will go to this priest...” 

Three periods in the history of the mystery of confession 

In order to help us clarify our understanding of the question, we 
should say a few words about the history of the mystery of confes¬ 
sion since, as M. Arranz once said, “Byzantine penitential practice, 
compared to that of all the other Churches, is the one which pres¬ 
ents the greatest development.” 2 Following G. Wagner, we can dis¬ 
tinguish three periods in the development of the practice of 
confession. 3 

The first period is the classical period closely linked with the 
canons of the ancient councils and the Church Fathers. Penitential 
discipline had to deal mostly with major sins: apostasy, murder, 
and adultery, and therefore, confession was a very rare event, since 
it dealt with major sins. It had three moments in its application: 
exclusion from the Church community (excommunication), a 

2 M. Arranz, “Les prifcres pdnitentielles de la tradition byzantine, l£re partie,” OCP 
57 (1991), 89. 

3 G. Wagner, “Penitential discipline in the Oriental Tradition” (in German), Liturgie 
et remission despeches. Conferences Saint-Serge. 20e Semaine dEtudes Liturgiques. A. 
Triacca, ed. (Rome: Edizioni liturgiche, 1975), 251-64 [= “La discipline pdnitent- 
ielle dans la tradition orientale,” La liturgie, experience de TEglise . Etudes liturgiques 
(AS 1) (Paris, 2003), 67-80]. See also: J. Erickson, “Penitential discipline in the Or¬ 
thodox Canonical Tradition,” The Challenge of Our Past (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1991), 23-38. 
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period of penance ( imripia ), and finally, the reintegration of the 
penitent into the Church community (reconciliation). The power 
received by Church from Christ to bind and loose (cf. Mt 16:19) 
was interpreted precisely as the power to excommunicate and to 
reconcile. The time of penance (iniTipia) was not regarded as a 
punishment but as a therapy. It was a period of trial, during which 
the Christian had to prove his willingness to reintegrate the com¬ 
munity. This period had four progressive stages of reintegration 
into the community and therefore there were four categories of 
penitents (wpoaicXavcng, mourners; aKpoaaig, hearers; 
mTOTTTCoaig, prostrators; ovoraaig, bystanders). Each of these pen¬ 
itents stood in a different place of the church building and partici¬ 
pated in different parts of the divine service: mourners would stand 
outside the door of the church, hearers—inside the door of the 
church in the narthex, prostrators would stand within the door of 
the nave, but attend only the liturgy of catechumens, and finally, 
bystanders would stand in the nave for the whole service but not 
receive communion. 4 At the beginning of this period—confession 
was in fact public, since it implied the relation of the sinner and the 
Church community. 

The second period begins with the Kanonarion attributed to 
John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople (582-595). Some 
scholars think that this document is in fact from the 8th or 9th cen¬ 
tury. It is a collection of instructions for confessors, helping them to 
apply the penance ( imripia ) of the ancient canons in new situa¬ 
tions, in a new context: the length of excommunication was there¬ 
fore considerably reduced and often replaced by acts of piety (pros¬ 
trations, fasting, etc.). By that time, confession had already become 
private and personal, and the secrecy of confession was enhanced. 
This led to the creation of special “ordos” or “rites” of confession in 
Byzantium. The oldest ones known to us date to the 10th century. 
We find two types of rites: a presbyteral type, when confession is 
received by an ordained minister, and a monastic type, when confes- 

4 Cf. Canon 12 of St Gregory of Neocaesarea, the Wonderworker. The Rudder, D. 

Cummings, ed. (Chicago, 1957), 787. 
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sion is heard by a non-ordained monk. The second type is much 
influenced by the Kanonarion, and confession is made according to 
a very long, very detailed questionnaire. This fact indicates that 
confession, in this case, was still probably a very rare, exceptional 
event in the life of the person: perhaps before entering a monastery 
or prior to the monastic tonsure, the postulant had to confess and 
repent from all the sins of his previous life to his sponsor 
(amSexofie^og ) 5 who was not necessarily a priest. Henceforth, the 
power received from Christ to bind and loose (cf. Mt 16:19) was 
given to the confessor. 6 The first type did not know any examina¬ 
tion, but on the contrary, retained a very liturgical form (with a 
litany, readings of Epistle and Gospel, etc.) which seems to indicate 
that it was at least partially public. 7 

The third period in the history of the practice of confession cor¬ 
responds to modern times (starting at least in the 18th century). 
Characteristic of this period, according to G. Wagner, is the almost 
complete absence of any application of penance ( imrifiia ). 8 The 
practice of confession became identified with spiritual direction, 
and therefore became a very frequent event in the life of the 
believer, remaining at the same time entirely private. 

Two models for confession 

The modern questions regarding the very ancient practice of con¬ 
fession also have to deal with two different models, two different 

5 It is interesting to note that it is the same term which is used for sponsors in the mys- 
tery of baptism. 

6 St Simeon the New Theologian (11th century) states: "Before the monks, the bish¬ 
ops alone by succession from the apostles had the power to bind and loose. This re¬ 
doubtable function ... was then transferred to the elect people of God, that is, the 
monks.” Simeon the New Theologian, Letter on Confession , 11 (K. Holl, ed. Enthu¬ 
siasm™ undBussgewalt beim griechischen Monchtum [Leipzig, 1898], 120). Quoted 
by Erickson, “Penitential Discipline in the Orthodox Canonical Tradition,” 32. 

7 J. Getcha, “Une pri&re pour ceux qui se confessent d’un Euchologe slave pre- 
moghilien: quelques implications theologiques,” La prifre liturgique . Conferences 
Saint-Serge. 47e Semaine d’Etudes Liturgiques, A. Triacca & A. Pistoia, ed. (Rome, 
2001), 141-43. 

8 Wagner, “La discipline p&iitentieUe dans la tradition orientale,” 79-80. 
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concepts of confession. In fact, depending where we put the main 
emphasis in the mystery of confession, the approach can be com¬ 
pletely different. 

The first model is the model of a law court—it is juridical. Here, 
Christ appears as the Judge, and sin is regarded as the breaking of 
the law. In this model, one needs an absolution to be washed from 
his sense of culpability. This approach refers to the words of Christ 
to His aposdes: “If you forgive sins of any, they are forgiven them; if 
you retain the sins of any, they are retained” (Jn 20:23). 

The second model is the model of the hospital—it is therapeutic. 
Christ appears as the physician, the healer. Sin is regarded as a spiri¬ 
tual illness. In this model, penance appears as the medicine which 
brings restoration to wholeness. This approach can be linked with 
the teaching of the Holy Apostle James who said: “Is anyone 
among you sick? Let him call for the priests of the church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord. And the prayer of faith will save the sick, and the Lord will 
raise him up. And if he has committed sins, he will be forgiven.” (Js 

5:14-15) 

If the last model corresponds to the ancient Patristic approach 
and to the spirit of the ancient Byzantine tradition, the first model 
has been inherited from scholasticism. As we know, Medieval Latin 
theology referred itself almost exclusively to the doctrine of Augus¬ 
tine of Hippo until the 13 th century. This great figure of Christian¬ 
ity introduced a vision of the fall which is different from that of the 
Greek Fathers. For him, after the ancestral sin, after the fall, all 
humanity became a “massa damnata,” a condemned society, and 
therefore, every human being bears culpability for the ancestral 
sin. 9 Scholasticism, which appeared in the 11th century as a school 
and method of theology, inherited of Augustine’s theological 
vision. Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109), considered by many 
as the father of scholasticism, developed a juridical view of 

9 See the third paragraph (“The Original Sin”) of the chapter on “Man” in J. 

MeyendorfF, Introduction to Byzantine Theology (New York, 1987), 143-46. 
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Redemption known as the “theory of satisfaction.” 10 According to 
this theory, sin was viewed as a transgression of the law; and sinful 
humanity was considered as a thief who had to be condemned and 
punished. Consequently, the salvation brought by Christ was 
regarded as the ransom paid by the Son of God in order to free 
humanity from its damnation. 11 

This view of course influenced the understanding of confession 
in Medieval Latin theology. Sin was considered as a transgression. 
Coming to confession was regarded as coming to a law court. The 
confessor became the judge who had the power to bind and loose 
sins (Mt 16:19). Penance was therefore understood as a means of 
paying a ransom and the prayer of absolution was considered in 
juridical terms as releasing the sinner from his transgression. 

This view of confession also impacted the Orthodox Church. St 
Peter Mohyla drew on the Latin Ritual of Pope Paul V for the 
prayer of absolution that he introduced into his Trebnyk published 
in Kiev in 1646. 12 From there, this prayer of absolution was 
adopted in the 17th century following the correction of liturgical 
books undertaken by the Russian Patriarch Nikon. 13 The absolu¬ 
tion prayer written by Metropolitan Peter Mohyla stated: 

May our Lord and God, Jesus Christ, through the grace and 
bounties of His love toward mankind, forgive you, my child 
(name), all your transgressions. And I, an unworthy priest, 
through His power given to me, do forgive and absolve you from 
allyoursins, in the name of the Father, andoftheSon, andofthe 
Holy Spirit. Amen.” 14 

10 Cf. V. Lossky, “Redemption and Deification,” In the Image and Likeness of God 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001) 99-101. 

11 Anselm of Canturbury, Why God became Man II, 18 (SC91, R. Roques, ed.) (Paris: 
1963), 438-48). 

12 Cf. A. Wenger, “Les influences du rituel de Paul V sur le Trebnik de Pierre Mogh- 
ila,” Melanges en Phonneur de Mgr Michel Andrieu (Strasbourg: 1956), 477-99. 

13 N. Uspensky, “The Collision of Two Theologies in the Revision of Russian Liturgi¬ 
cal Books in the Seventeenth Century,” in: Id., Evening Worship in the Orthodox 
Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985), 191-240, particularly 226-39. 

14 Trebnyk of Metropolitan Peter Mohyla (Kiev: 1646), 356-57. 
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This prayer replaced the earlier one, which was nevertheless pre¬ 
served in the rite of confession and communion of a sick person in 
the Slavonic TrebnykP The former prayer stated: 

O Lord our God, who have granted remission [of sins] to Pe¬ 
ter and to the sinful woman because of their tears, and have 
justified the publican having recognised his own sins. Receive 
the confession of your servant (name), and if he has commit¬ 
ted a sin willingly or unwillingly, in word, or in deed, or in 
thought, since You are good, ignore it, since You are the only 
One who has the power to remit sins. For You are the God of 
mercy, compassion, and love for mankind, and to You we as¬ 
cribe glory, to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit, both now and ever and to the ages of ages. Amen. 16 

We can notice that in the second (older) prayer, the priest acts as 
an intercessor: he prays for the remission of sins of the penitent, 
confessing that God alone can remit sins—referring to Mt 9:6, Mk 
2:10 and Lk 5:24. In the first prayer, the priest himself forgives the 
sins of the penitent, according to a power that has been given to 
him—referring to Mt 16:19 and Jn 20:23. If the second prayer 
implies an ordained minister who is asking for divine grace for a 
person undertaking spiritual therapy, the first prayer states that the 
priest has the power to release the sinner from his transgression. If the 
second reflects a patristic theology on confession, the first expresses 
the scholastic view on confession. If the second reflects a more thera¬ 
peutic approach, the second rather implies a juridical approach. 17 

15 This was not the case in the Trebnik of Peter Mohyla. Cf. Ibid., 329-30. 

16 Cf. Trebnik , Part 1 (Moscow: 1991), 127-28. 

17 See my article: J. Getcha, “Une priere pour ceux qui se confessent d’un Euchologe 
slave pre-moghilien: quelques implications th^ologiques,” La priere liturgique. 
Conferences Saint-Serge. 47e Semaine cTEtudes Liturgiques, A. Triacca & A. Pistoia, 
ed., [BEL 115] (Rome: 2001), 137-49. See also: A. Lossky, “Les prteres byzantines 
de confession: repentir et remission des p^ches par misericorde divine,” La pribre 
liturgique. Conferences Saint-Serge. 47e Semaine dEtudes Liturgiques, A. Triacca & 
A. Pistoia, ed. [BEL 115] (Rome: 2001), 151-63 ; Id., “‘Remettre les pdches’: 
quelques aspects liturgiques et doctrinaux de la confession et de Pabsolution,” 
Ovaia aiveaeiog, Melanges liturgiques ojferts a la memoire de Tarcheveque Georges 
Wagner, J. Getcha & A. Lossky, ed. [AS 2] (Paris: 2005), 173-85. 
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Confession and Spiritual Direction 
The role of the spiritualfather 

Spiritual direction is based on freedom. God has created man as a 
free creature. God has always respected man’s freedom, and in fact, 
sin is a consequence of the misuse of human free will. Therefore, 
the confessor has to respect man’s freedom. He cannot exercise any 
pressure or violence. He should be careful not to destroy the per¬ 
son’s innocence by asking questions that suggest sins. 18 He has to 
exercise discernment (SiaKpicrig) which is a very important quality 
of the spiritual father in confession. The role of the spiritual father 
is not to tell his spiritual child what to do, but to educate him so 
that he can himself make the right choice, so that he can himself 
acquire this spiritual discernment. 

A good spiritual father emphasizes freedom. He does not impose 
his own will on his spiritual children, nor turns them into clones of 
himself. Nor does he create spiritual dependence, but develops in 
them the sense of freedom and discernment. Each human being 
has his own conscience, and the task of the spiritual father is to edu¬ 
cate his spiritual children on the correct use of their conscience. 

Sometimes, there can in confession be a problem of spiritual tyr¬ 
anny or abuse. This problem has appeared lately in the phenome¬ 
non of so called “young elders” {mladostarchestvo), who try to 
impose their own will on their spiritual children. In recent years, 
there has arisen the problem of parish priests involved in spiritual 
direction of divorcing parishioners, who, while giving them advice, 
fall in love with them. This suggests that there should always be a 
certain distance between the confessor and the penitent. 

Another problem that may arise in spiritual direction is the cult 
of personality, when the spiritual father becomes the center of con¬ 
fession. People come not to God, but for the personality of the spir¬ 
itual father. To avoid this cult of personality, the spiritual father 
must step aside, must be transparent. When we confess, we are con- 

18 For example, one of the first questions found in many rites of confession is: “Tell 
me, my son, how did you first lose your virginity?” 
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fessing as members of the Church to God and to the Church (rep¬ 
resented in the person of the priest). When the priest speaks in con¬ 
fession, he does not speak in his own name, but tries to be an 
instrument of God. He has to put aside his own skills and try to be a 
channel for the Holy Spirit, an instrument of God. 

In spiritual direction, it is not always appropriate to have a spiri¬ 
tual father who is at the same time our superior (as for instance our 
bishop, our abbot, our professor, or the priest we are working for), 
since this can lead to a confusion of roles. It is always better when 
there is a clear distinction of roles between ones superior and one’s 
spiritual father. Traditionally, in the Byzantine monastic tradition 
(as can be observed today in large monasteries, such as on Patmos), 
as well as in the Benedictine Roman Catholic tradition, abbots are 
not allowed to hear confessions from their monks. The confessor of 
the monastery is usually an old, highly-experienced monk who has 
a good sense of spiritual discernment, but who is not at the head of 
the monastery. One can say that there should be two hands guiding 
us in our life: a strong hand and a forgiving hand—the hand of our 
superior and the hand of our spiritual father. 

The spiritual father should be close to us, but not too close to us. 
He should be someone with whom we can speak easily and freely, 
in whom we are confident; but at the same time he should be some¬ 
one who can share with us his experience, his discernment, some¬ 
one who is for us an example and a living model. 

Distinction between confession and spiritual direction 

It seems that confusion exists in our days between sacramental con¬ 
fession and spiritual direction (manifestation of thoughts). In fact, 
many people ignore this distinction. Nevertheless, we think that 
the two, though closely linked, should be clearly distinguished. 19 
The practice of spiritual direction is very old and has admirably 


19 This is our opinion, which we share with Jean-Claude Larchet. See his book: L ’in- 
conscient spirituel (Paris, 2005), 166. 
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been described by Fr Ireneus Hausherr. 20 This very ancient practice 
was widespread in the monastic setting of the Christian East. The 
young disciple was expected to open his heart and tell his geronda 
(starets, spiritual father) all his thoughts every day, and sometimes 
several times a day. 21 This practice, inherited from antique philoso¬ 
phy (stoicism), helped the young novice to acquire the necessary 
experience for the spiritual warfare he was undertaking. The spiri¬ 
tual father, highly experienced and with the gift of discernment, 
could help the novice make the right decisions and adopt the right 
attitude in his spiritual life in order to recover from his spiritual 
illness. 

In this practice of spiritual direction, the spiritual father was not 
necessarily a priest. We know from history that St Anthony the 
Great (4th century), often regarded as the prototype of the monas¬ 
tic spiritual father, was not a priest. The spiritual father of 
St Simeon the New Theologian, Simeon the Studite (11th cen¬ 
tury), was not a priest. St Silouan the Athonite (20th century) was 
also not a priest. But in order to give spiritual counselling, the spiri¬ 
tual father had to be a charismatic person, being experienced in 
spiritual life and having the gift of discernment. 

This practice was not always observed through personal contact, 
but could be undertaken through correspondence. As a result of 
this, we have the spiritual correspondence of John and 
Barsanuphios of Gaza (6th century) in a monastic setting, as well as 
the letters of Elder John of Valaamo (20th century) in a larger, non¬ 
monastic context. 

On the contrary, sacramental confession necessarily requires an 
ordained minister, a priest, who is the intercessor and the celebrant 
of the mystery which is the channel of grace between man and 

20 I. Hausherr, Direction spirituelle en Orient autrefois (Rome: 1955). 

21 The examination of conscience was a daily practice among Pythagorean and Stoic 
philosophers. Anthony the Great prescribed also a daily confession of thoughts (Life 
of Anthony 55,7. 9-10). Abba Isaiah recommended confessing the thought imme¬ 
diately, at the very moment when it appeared (Logos 5). Abba Dorotheus of Gaza in¬ 
structed his disciples to confess their thoughts every six hours (Instructions 11,117. 
SC 92, 365). 
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God. Confession requires the presence of the penitent and of the 
confessor, since a mystery is the manifestation of the divine grace 
hie et nunc, here and now. 

There is also a major, essential difference between confession 
and spiritual direction. Confession consists in revealing sins that 
we have committed (actions from the past) in the presence of a 
priest in order to receive forgiveness from God. Spiritual direction 
consists in revealing our inner state (present thoughts and feelings) 
in order to receive counselling so as to achieve progress on the way 
of spiritual healing and salvation. Therefore, if the two are closely 
linked, and even though it is always more profitable if the confessor 
is at the same time the spiritual father, sometimes, since presbyteral 
ordination does not automatically make the priest a charismatic 
spiritual father, it may be necessary to make a clear distinction 
between the confessor and the spiritual father, as well as between 
confession and spiritual direction. 

Confession as a Therapy 

The therapeutic aspect of confession 

Confession, like the mystery of Holy Unction, is a sacrament of 
healing. Therefore, we have to regard the ministry of the confessor 
and of the spiritual father in medical, therapeutic terms. The canon 
102 of the Council in Trullo, dealing with the ministry of the spiri¬ 
tual father, speaks of it precisely in these terms: 

Those who have received from God authority to bind and 
loose (Mt 16:19) must take into consideration the quality of 
the sin and the willingness and readiness of the sinner to re¬ 
turn, and thus offer a treatment suited to the sin in question, 
lest by employing an immoderate adjustment in one direc¬ 
tion or the other, they fail in compassing the salvation of the 
one ailing. For the diseases called sin are not simple affairs, 
but on the contrary, various and complex, and they produce 
many offshoots of the injury, as a result whereof the evil be¬ 
comes widely diffused, and it progresses until it is checked by 
the power of the one treatingit. So that a person who is pro- 
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fessing the science of treating ailments as a spiritualphysician 
ought first to examine the disposition of the sinner and ascer¬ 
tain whether he tends to health , or on the contrary, provokes 
the illness to attack him by his own actions; at the same time 
bearing in mind that he must provide against any reversion, 
and considering whether the patient is struggling against the 
physician , and whether the ulcer of the soul is being aggra¬ 
vated by the application of the remedy, and accordingly to 
mete out mercy in due proportion to the merits of the case. 

For all that matters to God and to the person undertaking 
pastoral leadership consists in the recovery of the straying 
sheep, and in healing the one woundedby the serpent (cf. Gen 
3:13). Accordingly, he ought not to drive the patient to the 
verge of despair, nor give him rein to dissoluteness and con¬ 
tempt of life, but, on the contrary, in at least one way at any 
rate, either by resorting to extreme and stringent remedies , or 
to gentler and milder ones, to curb the disease , and to put up a 
fight to heal the ulcer for the one tasting the fruits of repen¬ 
tance, and wisely helping him on the way to the splendid reha¬ 
bilitation to which the man is being invited. We must therefore 
be versed in both, that is both the requirements of accuracy and 
the requirements of custom. In the case of those who are obsti¬ 
nately opposed to extremities, we must follow the formula 
handed down to us, just as sacred Basil teaches us outright. 22 

According to this canon, sin is an illness. The spiritual father is a 
physician. He has to find not only the proper medication 
(iimrifila , penance), but also the proper measure, since the same 
medication cannot be used in the same proportions for each sick 
person. Therefore, the confessor has to use discernment and has to 
apply the holy canons, the sacred rules, with a sense of economy. It 
is not correct to regard the principle of economy in Byzantine 
canonical tradition as an exception or as a dispensation. The prin¬ 
ciple of economy is the pastoral exercise to apply the rules with dis¬ 
cernment in a concrete situation for the salvation of the person. 

22 Council inTrullo, Canon 102. The Rudder, D. Cummings, ed. (Chicago: 1957), 
409. 
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Therefore, the confessor has to take as a model the Only Physician 
of our souls and bodies—Christ our Saviour—and to imitate His 
compassion and condescension. 

Confession and psychotherapy 

The question of confession as therapy raises the question of its rela¬ 
tion to psychotherapy. There is an obvious analogy between psy¬ 
choanalysis and the revelation of thoughts and confession. The 
therapeutic aspect of the Church and of confession has been 
emphasised recently in Greece by the writings of Bishop 
Hierotheos of Nafpaktos. 23 It has also been discussed in a recent 
book published by the French Orthodox theologian, Jean-Claude 
Larchet, who has written many books on the question of mental 
and spiritual illness. 24 As he explains, there is presently a debate 
within the Orthodox Church between, on the one hand, those who 
think that psychotherapies are legitimate branches of medicine, 
and are therefore completely autonomous with regards to spiritual 
direction, and, on the other hand, those who consider the Ortho¬ 
dox ascetic tradition and the practice of spiritual direction in the 
Orthodox Church as capable of healing all psychic troubles, and 
therefore reject the possibility of using psychotherapy. 25 Such 
debates do not appear among Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
who have introduced psychotherapy since the 1960s, and who do 
not have such an elaborate tradition of spiritual direction as does 
the Orthodox Church. It is interesting to note that psychotherapy 
has broader development in countries of Protestant tradition (Ger¬ 
many, the Scandinavian countries, Great-Britain, the United 
States) where confession did not exist, than in countries of Roman 
Catholic tradition. 

With regards to the relation of confession and psychotherapy, 
J.-C. Larchet makes four very important remarks: 

23 Bishop Hierotheos of Nafpaktos, Orthodox Psychotherapy. The Science of the Fathers 
(Levadia: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1994); Id., The illness and cure of the 
soul in the Orthodox Tradition (Levadia: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1993). 

24 Jean-Claude Larchet, Lmconscientspirituel (Paris: 2005). 

25 Ibid., 7. 
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1. Psychic illnesses have to be distinguished from spiritual ill¬ 
nesses. Their nature is different, since there are three different 
levels in the human being: corporal (body), psychological 
( psyche ) and spiritual {pneuma ). 

2. Some psychological illnesses are linked and often rooted in 
spiritual illnesses, in the same way as some psychic illnesses 
are linked to physical diseases (so-called psycho-somatic ill¬ 
nesses). Therefore, very often, the healing of psychological ill¬ 
nesses depends on the healing of spiritual illnesses. 

3. People suffering from psychic illnesses are not necessarily 
greater sinners than others. 

4. Spiritual therapy has to be distinguished from psychotherapy: 
the aim of spiritual therapy is to heal spiritual illnesses, while 
the aim of psychotherapy is to heal psychological illnesses. 26 

"With this anthropological approach in mind, considering the 
three levels of human activity—physiological, psychological and 
spiritual—it is sometimes necessary to connect spiritual therapy 
with psychotherapy, as well as with medical treatment, where med¬ 
ication addresses the bodily (physiological) dimension. 27 But here 
arises the question of the compatibility of psychotherapy with spir¬ 
itual therapy, since today we find various schools and methods of 
psychotherapy. 

Since the psychological level is closely linked with the spiritual, 
only a psychotherapy based on Christian anthropology can be ben¬ 
eficial for the healing of the ill person. 28 For instance, there are sim¬ 
ilarities between Freudian psychoanalysis and the patristic cure of 
the soul, since both are based on platonic anthropology. 29 But there 
is also a major difference between them. Christian anthropology is 
built on the relation between man and God. Freudian anthropol¬ 
ogy, on the other hand, considers human development apart from, 
and even in opposition to, God, since Freud considered the rela- 

26 Ibid., 13-20, 255. 

27 Ibid., 16. 

28 Ibid., 31-32. 

29 Cf.: Ibid., 34-36. 
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tion of man with God as pathological. 30 For Freud, as it is stated in 
his book entitled The Future of an Illusion, God is an “empty con¬ 
cept,” and religion is a narcotic, an illusion, or even a collective 
neurosis. 31 From this, it is evident that Freudian anthropology is 
materialistic and atheistic, and opposed to Christian anthropology. 
Freudian anthropology ignores that it deals with man who is in a 
fallen state ( paraphysin —against nature) and seeking for the resto¬ 
ration of his initial state {kata physin —in conformity with nature). 
This appears clearly in the basic Freudian concept of libido. For 
Freud, human energy is originally sexual, oriented towards a sexual 
purpose, but this sexual energy can be sublimated towards other 
activities. Christian anthropology, developed by the Fathers, says 
the contrary. Mans original energy or desire was oriented towards 
God; and, due to sin, this spiritual energy was “desublimated” into 
sexual energy. 32 This explains the hedonistic approach of Freudian 
anthropology on the one hand, and the ascetic approach of Chris¬ 
tian anthropology on the other. Having said this, we can under¬ 
stand that using a psychotherapy based on the Freudian school 
without any precaution can not only be problematic, but also bring 
disastrous consequences for the Christian and his spiritual life. It is 
therefore very important that when a confessor has to refer his spir¬ 
itual child to a psychotherapist, he should make sure that the psy¬ 
chotherapist is a Christian believer and that his therapy is based on 
a Christian anthropology. 

As J.-C. Larchet writes, a genuine, experienced spiritual father is 
capable of healing not only spiritual diseases, but also psychologi¬ 
cal ones. Nevertheless, charismatic spiritual fathers with the gift of 
discernment are very rare in our days, and therefore, referring to 
psychotherapy for the healing of psychological illnesses often 
appears necessary. However, this psychotherapy must be compati¬ 
ble with Christian anthropology. Psychotherapists have to recog¬ 
nise the implication of spiritual factors in many psychological dis- 

30 Look for references in ibid., 36 n6. 

31 Ibid., 37-38. 

32 Ibid., 38-40. 
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orders, and this has to guide their practice. The psychotherapist has 
to make a clear distinction between the psychological and the spiri¬ 
tual, between his psychotherapy and spiritual therapy, between his 
role and that of the spiritual father. His therapy has to be in har¬ 
mony and conformity with the principles of spiritual therapy. 33 

Conclusion 

Having said all this, how should the ancient mystery of confession 
be approached in our modern world? This question, of course, 
remains open. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there are three very 
important principles that have to be taken into consideration: 

1. Confession deals with sin. It is essential that our practice of 
confession recall to the mind of modern people the existence of 
sin, a spiritual reality which is denied or concealed by our mod¬ 
ern world. Sin has to be considered not from a moralistic per¬ 
spective dealing with the categories of good or bad, permitted 
and forbidden, but with an existential approach: our relation 
with God and our progress on the path towards deification. 

2. Having said this, confession should be approached in a thera¬ 
peutic way. Confession is a Mystery of healing, which leads us 
to wholeness and restores our relationship with God. As one 
has to go to the hospital to see a physician when one is ill, so 
one should approach confession to be healed from all spiritual 
illness, from sin. 

3. The attitude of the confessor should be one of a mediator be¬ 
tween the individual and God. He should not be preoccupied 
with what to say, but apply himself to listening. While listen¬ 
ing, the confessor should be praying for the penitent. The 
confessor should therefore be an intercessor for the penitent 
before God. This is the only way he can be the channel of di¬ 
vine grace, and the only way he can be inspired to say some¬ 
thing appropriate for the spiritual life and spiritual healing of 
the penitent. 

33 Ibid., 255-57. 
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The Participation of the Deacons in 
the Distribution of Communion 
in the Early Church 

Paul L. Gavrilyuk 

The question whether the deacons may distribute communion to 
the laity is a cause for some liturgical confusion in the Orthodox 
Church in America (OCA). In some dioceses the practice is taken 
for granted; in other dioceses some parishes are given special dis¬ 
pensation for their deacons to distribute communion if there is 
need; while there are also dioceses in which this practice is discour¬ 
aged or even prohibited. The tacit assumption behind the latter 
prohibition, as I understand it, is that the distribution of commu¬ 
nion by the deacons is a violation of the proper liturgical order and 
an infringement on the prerogatives of priests and bishops. My 
purpose in this paper is to investigate whether the leaders of the 
early Church perceived the situation similarly, i.e., whether the 
participation of the deacons in distributing communion was seen 
as a disciplinary relaxation at best or as a violation of the proper 
ecclesial order at worst? 

I should note that the issue has never affected me existentially: 
serving for the last three years as one of the three deacons at 
St Mary’s Cathedral in Minneapolis, Minnesota, I have always 
been invited and indeed encouraged to participate in the distribu¬ 
tion of communion. However, I possess anecdotal evidence that 
the difference between local customs has proved to be a cause for 
embarrassment for some deacons, especially those who travel 
often. As a patrologist, I would like to inquire whether the practice 
of the early Church could shed any light upon and help to bring 
consistency to the OCA’s present policy? The conclusion of this 
study is that such guidance is indeed available. 
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I will proceed by considering the evidence from patristic period 
diachronically paying particular attention to the liturgical manuals 
and church canons. I will subsequently summarize my findings 
and offer some suggestions on how the current practice of the OCA 
may be made more consistent. 

The Evidence 

Traditionally the precedent described in Acts 6:1-6 has served as a 
reference point for discussing the duties of the deacons: 

Now during those days, when the disciples were increasing in 
number, the Hellenists complained against the Hebrews be¬ 
cause their widows were being neglected in the daily distribu¬ 
tion ( Slclkovlcl ) of food. And the twelve called together the 
whole community of the disciples and said, “It is not right 
that we should neglect the word of God in order to wait on ta¬ 
bles (SiaKOveiv rpaneCatg ). Therefore, friends, select from 
among yourselves seven men of good standing, full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom, whom we may appoint for the task, 
while we, for our part, will devote ourselves to prayer and to 
serving {dtaKOvig) the word.” What they said pleased the 
whole community, and they chose Stephen, a man full of 
faith and the Holy Spirit, together with Philip, Prochorus, 
Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus, a proselyte of 
Antioch. They had these men stand before the apostles, who 
prayed and laid their hands on them (NRSV). 

It should be noted that the seven men chosen are not identified 
explicitly as deacons in this text. 1 However, such somewhat anach¬ 
ronistic identification was widely accepted in patristic age. For 
example, Irenaeus of Lyons (130-200) spoke of the protomartyr 
Stephen as “the first deacon chosen by the apostles.” 2 Later it 
became common to depict St Stephen holding the censer (a histori¬ 
cal impossibility) on one of the deacons 5 doors of the iconostasis. 

1 See Lukas Vischer, “The Ministry of Deacons,” in The Ministry of Deacons, ed. De¬ 
partment of Faith and Order (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1965), 19-20; 
C. F. D. Moule, “Deacons in the New Testament,” Theology 58 (1955), 405-7. 

2 Irenaeus, Haer. 3. 12. 10; cf. 4. 15. 1; Cyprian, Ep. 54. 3; 57. 4; Ps.-Tertullian, 
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Assuming that the ordination described in Acts 6 referred to the 
institution of the diaconate, the church in Rome has for some time 
had the custom of restricting the number of deacons to seven in the 
capital. 3 

According to Acts 6, the primary responsibility for which the 
apostles’ assistants were chosen was to “wait on tables” ( SiaKoveiv 
Tparrefatg), specifically, to supervise the daily distribution (Sia- 
Kovioi) of the food to the widows in Jerusalem community (Acts 
6:2-3). The expression SiaKOvelv rpaweSfaig designated more 
than a casual participation in the charitable activities of the church. 
Diakonia referred to a broad range of responsibilities associated 
with church administration requiring respected, reliable and faith¬ 
ful individuals for the task (Acts 6:3,5). Whether “waiting on 
tables” included not only the charitable meals for the poor 
described in Acts 6, but also the participation of those who would 
come to be called diakonoi in the distribution of the Eucharistic 
gifts cannot be inferred from this text, although the latter practice 
would certainly be compatible with the former. 

It would be a mistake to differentiate too sharply between the 

Adversusomneshaereses 1; Council ofNeocaesarea (314), canon 15; Eusebius, H. E. 
vi. 43; Jerome, Ep. 146. 1,2; Sozomen, H. E. vii. 19; Canons ofHippolytus 5; John 
Chrysostom, In I Cor. Horn. 3. 6, although Chrysostom was somewhat hesitant to 
identify the seven men of Acts 6 with the deacons in In Act. Ap . Horn. 14. 

3 Eusebius, H. E. 6.43. The custom is attested (e.g., Didascalia Apostolorum [DA] iii. 
30), but was never enforced in the East. In Rome it was abrogated by the Council of 
Trullo (692), canon 16: “Since the book of the Acts tells us that seven deacons were 
appointed by the aposdes, and the synod ofNeocaesarea in the canons which it put 
forth determined that there ought to be canonically only seven deacons, even if the 
city be very large, in accordance with the book of the Acts: we, having fined the 
mind of the fathers to the apostles’ words, find that they spoke not of those men who 
ministered at the mysteries but in the administration which pertains to the serving at 
tables.... But on this account therefore we also announce that the aforesaid seven 
deacons are not to be understood as deacons who served at the mysteries, according 
to the teaching before set forth, but that they were those to whom a dispensation was 
entrusted for the common benefit of those that were gathered together, who to us in 
this also were a type of philanthropy and zeal towards those who are in need.” This 
canon betrays an unusual sense of historical development of the diaconal office. 
Trans. H. R. Percival, The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the Undivided Churchy in 
NPNFy 2nd ser. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991) xiv. 373. 
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Eucharist and non-eucharistic common meals in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Clearly, the Lord’s Supper described in 1 Cor 11:17-34 was 
a Eucharist that included a poduck dinner (the unequal sharing of 
which caused Paul’s ire in the letter). There is fragmentary evidence 
that a similar practice of combining the Eucharist with the table fel¬ 
lowship continued in some house-churches into the second cen¬ 
tury and even later. 4 Although Paul in this instance showed his con¬ 
cern for the proper order, he did not specify who should preside 
and assist at such Eucharistic celebrations. Other relevant New 
Testament texts are likewise silent on this matter. 5 

The earliest hint at the participation of the deacons in the distri¬ 
bution of the Eucharist comes from Ignatius of Antioch in the very 
beginning of the second century ( ca . 107). Admonishing the 
church in Tralles to obey the local bishop and presbytery, Ignatius 
adds: “Furthermore, it is necessary that those who are deacons of 
the mysteries of Jesus Christ ( rovg Sicncovovg ovrag pvarqpioju 
’Irjcrov XpuTToO) please everyone in every respect. For they are not 
merely servers (Si aKouoi) of food and drink, but ministers of God’s 
church.” 6 In this passage Ignatius echoes Paul’s expression “stew¬ 
ards of God’s mysteries” (oiKOvopoi pvaTr/piau deov) and points 
out, on my interpretation, that those who belong to the third rank 

4 For example, Didache 10.1 is widely held to describe precisely a eucharistic fellow¬ 
ship including a meal. Things changed towards the fourth century. The redaction of 
Didache 9-10 contained in Apostolic Constitutions (AC) vii. 25-26, compiled ca. 380, 
eliminated the reference of Didache 10.1 to the meal. The council of Hyppo (393) is¬ 
sued the following prohibition: “Bishops and clergy shall have no meals in the 
church.” Trans. C. J. Hefele, A History of the Councils of the Church (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1896) ii. 399. 

5 The admonition to the deacons not to “indulge in much wine” in 1 Tim 3:8 is un¬ 
likely to be a reference specifically to the communion wine (although it is quite com¬ 
patible with this narrow and somewhat anachronistic reading). We should note that 
this exhortation is as relevant to the deacons’ involvement with waiting on tables, as 
the next admonition, not to be “greedy for money” is pertinent to their involvement 
in the church administration. For the invectives against particularly rapacious dea¬ 
cons see Hermas, Sim. 9. 26; Cyprian, Ep. 58. 1. 

6 Ignatius, Trallians 2. 3. Trans. M. Holmes, Apostolic Fathers (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker, 1999), 161; slightly altered. Cf. id. Philadelphians 4; Smymeans 8. 1. 
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of the clergy are involved with the Eucharistic mysteries, not 
merely with food and drink. 

On four occasions Ignatius uses the NT term “fellow-servant” 
(avSovXog) with reference to the deacon known to him, to indicate 
their mutual participation in one Eucharistic ministry. 7 Comment¬ 
ing on Ignatius’s words in Smymeans 8, “you should regard the 
Eucharist as valid which is celebrated either by the bishop or by 
someone he authorizes,” James Barnett conjectures that “it is entirely 
conceivable that the bishop could have authorized a deacon to pre¬ 
side at the Eucharist when he was unable to be present at this early 
time.” 8 It is more plausible, however, that Ignatius had in mind pri¬ 
marily the presbyters, not the deacons, when he wrote these words. 
Likewise, the Didache (2nd c.?) mentions the appointment of the 
bishops and deacons in conjunction with the celebration of the 
Sunday Eucharist, without specifying their liturgical functions. 9 

The first clear attestation of the practice under investigation is 
found in Justin Martyr s much discussed account of the Eucharist in 
his Apology 1:65-67. Towards the end of his description of the bap¬ 
tismal liturgy Justin states: “When the president (77 poectTag) has 
given thanks and the whole congregation has assented, those whom 
we call deacons ( Suxkouol ) give to each of those present a portion of 
the consecrated bread and wine and water, and they [the deacons] 
take it to the absent.” 10 It follows from this description that in Justins 
congregation in Rome it was the special task of the deacons, not of 
the presiding minister, to distribute the consecrated elements under 

7 Ignatius, Ephesians 2.1; Smymeans 12. 2, Philadelphians 4; Cf. esp. Col 1:7; 4:7. 

8 J. M. Barnett, The Diaconate (New York: Seabury, 1981), 51. 

9 Didache 15. 1-2. See Barnett, Diaconate , 47-49. 

10 Justin, Apoi 1 . 65. It is unclear from Justin’s turn of phrase whether the ritual in¬ 
volved one cup of wine mixed with water, or whether there were two cups, one con¬ 
taining water only and the other containing wine mixed with water. In Apol 1. 66 
Justin laments that Christian worship is mimicked in the Mithraic cult in which a cup 
of water (only) is consecrated together with the bread. This seems to imply that 
Justin’s community in Rome used a separate cup of water during communion. If two 
cups are meant, the ritual would require the three deacons minimum: one to carry 
the consecrated bread and the other two to hold two cups. For an exhaustive discus¬ 
sion see A. McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists (Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 151-55. 
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the two separate kinds to the present and absent faithful. 11 
Although Justin refers to the presiding minister vaguely as proestos, 
he feels the need to point out to his non-Christian imperial 
addressees in this fairly sketchy description that the Eucharist is 
served by the specifically designated diakonoi. In his subsequent 
description of the regular Sunday worship Justin repeats that “the 
consecrated elements... are sent to the absent by the deacons.” 12 It 
is possible that the ministry of the deacons to those who are sick 
and in prison was an external aspect of Christian life already famil¬ 
iar to some outsiders. 13 

Justins report of the mid-second century Roman practice is con¬ 
firmed a half-century later by the Hippolytean Apostolic Tradition 
( AT, ca. 215), a church order with a notoriously tangled redaction 
history. 14 Similar to Justins Apology 1:65, the first passage of interest 
from AT 21 describes a baptismal Eucharist. We read that after the 
kiss of peace, “the oblation is brought at once by the deacons to the 
bishop.” 15 The items brought by the deacons include bread and 
wine, as well as two other cups, one containing milk mixed with 
honey and the other containing water. After the consecration and 
the explanation of the meaning of each element to the newly bap¬ 
tized, 16 the bishop breaks the bread and hands it to the communi- 

11 Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: Dacre, 1945), 135-36. 

12 Justin, Apol 1. 67. 

13 DA iii. 30; letter of Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eusebius, H. E. 7. 22. 7-8. See 
Maurice Jourjon, “Justin,” in The Eucharist of the Early Christians , Willi Rordorf et 
al., eds. (New York: Pueblo Publishing Co., 1978), 75. The second-century practice 
of exchanging the Eucharist between different dioceses, attested in Eusebius, H. E. 
5. 24, was prohibited by the 14th canon of the Council of Laodicaea (4th c.). 

14 For the most recent study of this text see Alistair Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus: On the 
Apostolic Tradition (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001). 

15 A T2 1.27; cf.ACviii. 12. The same function is emphasized in the prayer of deacon’s 
ordination in AT 8. 11 , which states addressing God that the deacon is “to serve 
your church and to present in your holy of holies that which is offered to you by your 
appointed high-priest.” Trans. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 86. 

16 According to Gregory Dix, the somewhat archaic and vague theology of the fifth- 
century Latin version of this text was considerably edited in later Ethiopic and 
Arabic versions. See Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus of 
Rome (London: Alban, 1992), 40. AT 23. 28-29 may be interpreted as saying that 
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cants. The content of the three cups is distributed in the following 
way: 

The presbyters, and if there are not enough the deacons also, 
shall hold the cups; they should stand in good order 
(evTa&a) [and with reverence]. First the one who holds the 
water, second the one with milk, third the one with the wine. 

And they who partake shall taste of each cup three times, as he 
who gives says: “In God the Father Almighty.” And the one 
who receives shall say: “Amen.” “And in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And he shall say: “Amen.” “And in the Holy Spirit 
and the holy church.” And he shall say: “Amen.” And thus let 
it be done to each. 17 

Likewise, during the Sunday liturgy, it was the responsibility of 
the presiding bishop, and not of anyone else, to distribute the con¬ 
secrated bread. This is different from Justin, who speaks of the dea¬ 
cons as distributing all consecrated elements, including the conse¬ 
crated bread. Interestingly, the Ethiopic version of AT 22 adds that 
it is the deacons who break the bread before it is distributed: “On 
the first of the week the bishop, if he is able, should himself distrib¬ 
ute to all the people with his own hand, while the deacons break.” 18 
In addition to the presiding bishop, the ritual described 'mAT2\ 
requires at least three more eucharistic ministers to carry the three 
cups. One could conjecture that because the communion dialog 
was rather involving, the content of the cups on some occasions 
could have been split into several portions that would in turn 
require more servers. 

Let us note the AT s emphasis upon the good order in which the 
ministers holding the cups are to stand. The original author or the 

milk and honey symbolize the fulfillment of the promise made to the patriarchs and 
the entrance of the neophytes into the church, where as water is offered as a sign of 
their baptism. For the use of milk and honey in Christian rituals see McGowan, As¬ 
cetic Eucharists , 110-15. 

17 Hippolytus (?), AT2\. 27-29, 31-37. Trans. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 112-13. 
But compare a version of this ritual in the Canons of Hippolytus 19, which does not 
mention the deacons. 

18 AT 22. 1. Trans. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 127. 
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subsequent redactors of th tAT were concerned to put the deacons in 
their place and stressed that their status was lower than that of the 
presbyters: “[The deacon] is not a participant in the council of the 
clergy but looks after and indicates to the bishop what is necessary, 
not receiving the spirit of the presbytery which the presbyters share, 
but that which is entrusted him under the power of the bishop.” 19 It 
follows from ^47" 21 that the participation of the deacons in the dis¬ 
tribution of communion was not regarded as an infringement on the 
status of higher orders, but rather was as a liturgical expediency. 

AT 24 addresses the ritual functions of the deacons who serve 
the sick: “The deacon, in an emergency, shall give the sign to the 
sick with diligence if no presbyter is present, and when he has 
given, for as long as is needful, so he shall himself accept what is to 
be apportioned, shall give thanks, and they shall consume it 
there.” 20 The meaning of the key term “sign” in this enigmatic text 
taken from the Ethiopic version, has been debated. 21 Gregory Dix 
proposes that unction is intended. However, it makes no sense to 
consume anything associated with this rite. I am more persuaded 
by the suggestion of Alistair Stewart-Sykes that 

the chapter is stating that the deacon should distribute com¬ 
munion to the sick in the absence of a presbyter, in much the 
same way that the deacons administer cups at the baptismal 
mass if there are insufficient presbyters. The context would 
then demand us to suggest that what follows is a direction 
that, if there are not enough presbyters, the deacon should re¬ 
ceive bread and give thanks and distribute it; in other words, 
he is to celebrate the eucharist! 22 

It is more likely that the passage speaks of the deacons bringing 
the already consecrated gifts to those who are for some reason 
unable to come to the church. As I noted discussing Justins First 

19 AT%. 3—4. For the discussion of the possible levels of redaction in this text, see Stew¬ 
art-Sykes, Hippolytus , 27-29. 

20 AT24. 1. Trans. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus, 131. 

21 Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 132. 

22 Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 132. 
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Apology, such practice was well attested in other sources. 23 Some 
prayer or blessing on behalf of the sick person would have been fit¬ 
ting on such an occasion, although it is far less likely (although not 
altogether impossible) that the deacons performed emergency con¬ 
secrations, as Stewart-Sykes proposes. 

The last piece of evidence from AT 25 is only tangentially rele¬ 
vant for the present study, since in the opinion of most scholars the 
text describes a non-eucharistic evening meal. After the meal, it is 
the deacon, who in the presence of the bishop and presbyter, “takes 
the mixed cup of the oblation” and “says one of the psalms in which 
‘alleluia’ is written.” 24 The rubric continues that “if the presbyter 
has commanded” the deacon may utter another similar blessing 
over the cup. 25 Afterwards the cup is handed to the bishop, who 
likewise blesses the cup and the bread, reciting a suitable psalm. 26 
The later rubric, describing a similar gathering, states: 

And if the faithful are present at supper in the absence of a 
bishop but a presbyter or deacon is present, let them act in a 
similarly proper manner. And let everyone be glad to accept a 
blessed portion from the hand of the presbyter or the deacon. 

In the same way let a catechumen receive the same, though 
exorcized. If the laity are present together let them act with 
understanding. For a layperson cannot give the blessing. 27 

The implication is that in the absence of the higher clergy, the 

23 John Moschos, Pratum Spiritual* 48, narrates a story of a lady by the name of 
Cosmiana who, on account of her communicating in the churches of the Severan 
monophysites, was miraculously barred from entering the church of the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem that belonged to the pro-Chalcedonians. Cosmiana found the following 
solution to her problem: “She sent for the deacon and when the holy chalice arrived, she 
partook of the holy body and blood of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ; and thus 
she was found worthy to worship unimpeded at the holy and life-giving sepulchre of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Trans. John Wortley, The Spiritual Meadow (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cistercian Publications, 1992), 39. In Pratum Spiritual* 49, the seventh-century duke 
of Palestine found himself in a similar situation and was offered the same solution. 

24 AT 25. 12. On the psalms that may have been recited over the offerings see 
“Hippolytus On the Psalms,” in Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 173-82. 

25 AT 25. 13. 

26AT25. 14-15. 

27 AT28. 5. Trans. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 144. 
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deacon may preside over the non-eucharistic common meal, bless 
the food, and distribute it to those present. 

In North Africa, in Tertullians time, the deacons could perform 
baptisms, if authorized to do so by the bishop. 28 Later this provi¬ 
sion came to be restricted to emergency situations only. 29 Accord¬ 
ing to Cyprian of Carthage (f258), in cases of imminent death the 
lapsed could make their final confession and be reconciled to the 
church in the presence of the deacons, if presbyters or bishop were 
unavailable. 30 

According to another third-century(?) church order, the 
Didascalia Apostolorum (DA), the non-liturgical duties of the dea¬ 
cons included: assisting bishop in the daily distribution of charita¬ 
ble gifts among the poor; visiting the sick, those in prison, and 
others in need; supporting and supervising the widows; keeping 
the church guesthouse; catechizing and baptizing, if commissioned 
by the bishop. 31 It has been observed that the DA ascribes wide- 
ranging functions and has an unusually exalted view of the dea¬ 
cons, 32 equating their salaries (but not their status) with that of the 

28 Tertullian, De baptismo 17; cf. De exhortatione castitatis 7. It should be noted that in 
emergency situations Tertullian allowed even the laypeople to baptize and to offer 
the Eucharist. Such liturgical laxity was not generally encouraged. 

29 Testamentum Domini ii. 11. 

30 Cyprian, Ep. 12. 1. 

31 DA iii. 30; ix. 103-4; xv. 169; xvi. 173-76; xviii. 179-80,184.1 follow the chapter 
divisions and the pagination of the text of the fourth-century Syriac translation 
from the Greek original (extant in fragmentary form) in Arthur Voobus, The 
Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac , in CSCO 175-76, 178-79 (Louvain: Secretariat 
du Corpus SCO, 1979). Cf. Testamentum Domini i. 19: “Let the church have a 
house of hospitality near by, so that the chief deacon may receive strangers.” Trans. 
Sperry-White, Testamentum Domini , 47. St Ephrem the Syrian saved the poor of 
Edessa from famine by arranging the food distribution in his capacity as deacon. See 
Pailadius, Lausiac History 40. On the deacon involved in preliminary catechesis see 
my Istoriia katekhizatsii v drevnei tserkvi [A History of the Catechumenate in the 
Early Church] (Moscow: St Philaret’s Institute, 2001), 227-32. 

32 For the discussion of the status of the deacons see Barnett, Diaconate , 67-70. Cf. DA 
ix. 104: “But the deacon stands in the place of Christ, and you should love him. The 
deaconess, however, shall be honored by you in the place of the Holy Spirit.” Cf. DA 
ix. 107: “Let the bishop also be honored by you as God, and the deacon as a 
prophet.” Cf. DA ix. 108: “And again, if any man shall speak evil against a deacon, 
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presbyters. 33 The deacons provide an indispensable link between 
the bishop and the laity: 

And let the deacon make known everything to the bishop, as 
Christ to His Father. But let the deacon settle some of these 
things [disputes in the church], those which he can, and the 
rest, the other things, let the bishop judge. But, nevertheless, 
let the deacon be the hearing of the bishop, and his mouth 
and his heart and his soul. 34 

This text envisions that the deacons function as the bishop s envoys 
and even take upon themselves some of the bishops judicial 
responsibilities. 

The same document provides a rare insight into the realities of 
daily church life and stipulates in minute detail some of the liturgi¬ 
cal functions of the deacons: 

As for the deacons, let one continue and stand by the oblations 
of the eucharist , but let another stand outside the door and ob¬ 
serve those who come in. And afterwards, when you offer, let 
them serve together in the church . And if anyone be found sit¬ 
ting in a place which is not his, let the deacon who is within, 
reprove him and make him rise up and sit in the place that is 
proper for him [...] 

So it is likewise required in the church that those who are 
young shall sit by themselves, if there be room, and if not, let 
them stand up; and those who are advanced in years shall sit 
by themselves [...] And let the deacons see that as each of 
them enters, he goes to his place, so that no one may sit in a 
place that is not his. And again let the deacon also observe 
that no one whispers or sleeps, or laughs, or makes signs. For 

whether by word or by deed, he stumbles against Christ.” Trans. Voobus, 
Didascalia , 100, 103. 

33 DA ix. 105-6: “But if anyone wished to honor the presbyters also, let him give him a 
double [of what the widows receive], as to the deacons... Everything therefore that 
[the lay people] desire to do, let them make known to the bishop through the dea¬ 
cons, and (only) then do them.” Trans. Voobus, Didascalia , 101. 

34 DA xi. 128. Trans. Voobus, Didascalia , 120. Cf. Canons of Hippo lytus, 22,24. For 
the deacon functioning as the bishop’s official representative at the local council, see 
Socrates, H. E. iii. 6. 
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thus it is required that with good manners and (great) care 
they watch in the church, and with their ears open to the 
word of the Lord. 

But if there comes a person from another congregation, a 
brother or a sister, let the deacon ask and learn whether she is 
a wife of a man, or again whether she is a widow, a believer; 
and whether she is a daughter of the church, or whether she is 
of one of the heresies; and then let him conduct her and set 
her in a place that is right for her. 35 

The picture is that of the deacons combining the functions of 
porters, greeters, ushers, and the guardians of proper liturgical 
manners. The author subsequently belabors the point that the dea¬ 
cons must watch that the young offer sitting places to the elderly. 
Women are located separately from men, children from adults, vir¬ 
gins from the married, heretics from the faithful, clerics from the 
laity. The people of late antique society as this passage illustrates, 
were extremely status-conscious. While the church preached the 
equal worth of all human beings in the eyes of God, the order of 
worship both accommodated and transformed the preoccupation 
with social distinctions. 

The DAs somewhat vague reference to the deacons as “standing 
by the oblations of the eucharist” and “serving together in the 
church” received further elaboration in the fourth-century redac¬ 
tion of this text found in Books 1—4 of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(AC), a liturgical collection which acquired its final form in the 
West Syria ca. 380. 36 The redaction of the passage in questions 
reads: “As to the deacons, after the prayer is over, let some of them 
attend upon the oblation of the Eucharist, ministering to the Lord s 


35 DA xii. 144-46. Trans. Voobus, Didascalia, 131-32; emphasis added. 

36 Critical text: M. Metzger, ed. and trans., Les Constitutions Apostoliques, in SC 320, 
329, 336 (Paris: Cerf, 1985-87). Minor interpolations and changes were intro¬ 
duced into the text in the process of transmission. See M. Metzger, “The Didascalia 
and Constitutiones Apostolorum,” in The Eucharist of the Early Christians (New 
York: Pueblo, 1976), 212. 
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body with fear.” 37 It is not clear from this text whether the deacons 
merely waved the fans over the elements, helped to break the 
consecrated bread, or also participated in the distribution of 
communion. 38 

Jeannine Olson aptly summarizes the scope of the deacons’ 
ritual functions in the urban hierarchical liturgy described inAC8: 

Deacons called for silence at Scripture readings; announced 
the stages of the service; directed everyone to kneel; dismissed 
the hearers after the sermon and released the penitents, cate¬ 
chumens, and energumens after they had been prayed over 
and before the Eucharist; announced the kiss of peace [...]; 
brought the gifts to the bishop at the altar; stood beside the al¬ 
tar with fans to keep insects away from the cups; partook of 
Communion after the bishop and presbyters but before the 
subdeacons, readers, singers, ascetics, deaconesses, virgins, 
widows, children, and the rest of the people in that order. 39 

Olson adds that the deacons also administered the communion 
cup, said the litanies, and addressed the congregation during ser¬ 
vices. The responsibilities of those distributing communion were 
divided in the following way: 

And let the bishop give the prosphora, saying, “The body of 
Christ.” And let the one who receives say, “Amen!” Let the 
deacon hold the chalice, and giving it, say, “The blood of 
Christ, the cup of life.” And let the one drinking say, “Amen!” 

Let Ps 33 be said while all the others are communicating. 
When each and everyone has communicated, let the deacons 
gather up the remains and bring them into the pastophoria. 40 

Similar to the practice attested by the A T, this account makes the 

37 ACii. 57.15. Trans. James Donaldson, ANF (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), vii. 
421. 

38 It is also possible that they held the gifts in their hands in front of the officiating min¬ 
ister, if necessary. See Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Philotheos historia xx. 4. 

39 Jeannine E. Olson, One Ministry Many Roles: Deacons and Deaconesses through the 
Centuries (St Louis: Concordia, 1991), 55. See also E. P. Echlin, The Deacon in the 
Church (Staten Island, NY: Alba House, 1971), 62-64. 

40 ACviii. 13. 15-17, in SC 336. 210. See Robert Taft, “The Order and Place of Lay 
Communion in the Late Antique and Byzantine East,” in M. E. Johnson & L. E. 
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distribution of communion bread the responsibility of the presid¬ 
ing bishop. As the reader may recall, AT 21 enjoys upon the dea¬ 
cons to offer the cups to the faithful only if there are not enough 
presbyters present. In contrast, the account just cited makes the 
offering of communion cups to the minor clergy and laity the 
responsibility of the deacons, without making reference to the 
concelebrating presbyters. 

Along with the testimony of such influential manuals of church 
discipline as the AT and AC, in patristic literature one finds numer¬ 
ous casual references to the deacons offering the communion cup 
to the laity during the services. 41 Ancient authors as a rule take this 
practice for granted, as nothing remarkable or irregular. 

The same order of communion that one finds in AC 8:13—the 
presiding minister distributing the bread and the deacons offering 
the communion wine to the laity—is reflected in the rubrics of the 
following sources: the liturgy of the Abyssinian Jacobites, 42 the lit¬ 
urgy of Addai and Mari, 43 and the Sahidic ecclesiastical canons. 44 

Other sources, including the ninth-century version of the litur¬ 
gies of St John Chrysostom and St Basil, do not specify the rank of 
the clerics that are to administer the Eucharist. 45 To give several 
examples, the deacon s participation is not mentioned in the liturgy 
of the Syrian Jacobites, the liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites, and the 
Ethiopic liturgy. 46 This does not mean, however, that the deacons 
were thus implicitly prohibited to communicate the laity. For 

Phillips, eds., Studia Liturgica Diversa: Essays in Honor of Paul F. Bradshaw (Port¬ 
land, OR: Pastoral Press, 2004), 129—49. 

41 Cyprian, De lapsis 25; Ambrose of Milan, De officiis ministrorum 1.41. 214; John 
Moschos, Pratum Spirituals 219, 228. 

42 F. E. Brightman, Eastern Liturgies (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2002), 241. 

43 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 298. 

44 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 462. In this source, as in AT2\ . 27 discussed earlier, it 
is the deacons who bring the gifts before the consecration and place them on the 
altar in front of the bishop, while the presbyters stand at the right and at the left hand 
of the bishop. Ibid. 461. 

45 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies y 341. Cf. Cyril(?) of Jerusalem, Myst. Cat. 5. 20-21; 
the liturgy of St Mark in Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 140. 

46 See Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 104, 186, 192 correspondingly. 
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instance, Testamentum Domini contains the accounts of two litur¬ 
gies, one of which does not mention the deacons participation, 
while the second one contains the rubric: “Let the deacon give [the 
eucharist] to the people by his hand.” 47 

In the Coptic ordination rite, “the Eucharistic spoon ( kokliar - 
ion ) is presented to the [newly ordained] deacon, who holds it 
throughout the Liturgy,” 48 a clear indication that taking care of the 
sacred vessels and the administration of communion are the pri¬ 
mary diaconal functions. The bishops instruction prescribed in 
this service includes the following admonition to the deacon: “Be 
appreciative of the honor accorded to thee, as you hold [the chalice 
of] the Real Blood, which gives salvation to the world.” 49 

According to the rubrics of the liturgies of St John Chrysostom 
and St Basil that are currendy in use in the Russian Orthodox 
Church (Moscow Patriarchate) and the OCA, after the clergy have 
communicated in the sanctuary, the priest gives the chalice to the 
deacon, who carries it out of the sanctuary exclaiming: “With the 
fear of God, faith [and love] draw near!” However, the subsequent 
rubric makes it clear that it is the priest who communicates the 
laity, uttering the appropriate words. 50 Could this rubric be inter¬ 
preted as implicitly prohibiting the deacon to administer the sacra¬ 
ment? Certainly the evidence that has been offered thus far suggests 
that the answer is “no.” In order to resolve this question defini¬ 
tively, one needs to turn to the relevant canons of the church 
councils. 

The first piece of ecclesiastical legislature to be considered here is 

47 Testamentum Domini ii. 10. Trans. Grant Sperry-White, Testamentum Domini 
(Nottingham: Grove Books, 1991), 30. But cf. Testamentum Domini i. 23, which 
does not mention the deacons participation. 

48 Peter D. Day, The Liturgical Dictionary of Eastern Christianity (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1993), 63-66. 

49 Archbishop Basilios, “Deacon and Archdeacon, Ordination Of,” in Aziz S. Atiya, 
ed., The Coptic Encyclopedia (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1991), iii. 887. 
The author of the article does not mention the rite referred to in the previous note or 
distribution of communion among the responsibilities of the deacon. 

50 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 396. The Byzantine rite of the liturgy of the Armeni¬ 
ans also follows this usage. See Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 452. 
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the fifteenth canon of the Council ofArles (314), which runs as fol¬ 
lows: “Ut diacones non offerant. De diaconibus quos cognovimus 
multis locis offere, placuit minimefieri debere.” The succinct phrase 
ut diacones non offerant is somewhat vague. The nineteenth canon 
of the same council uses the verb offerre in the sense of “to celebrate 
the liturgy.” Since it is reasonable to expect that the fifteenth canon 
deploys the verb in the same sense, Charles Hefele takes the prohi¬ 
bition to mean that the deacons are not to celebrate the Eucharist 
on their own. The latter practice could have developed due to the 
dearth of priests and bishops during the Great persecution (303- 
311). Additionally, due to the rapid growth of Christianity in the 
fourth century, rural parishes and distant monastic setdements had 
limited number of clergymen authorized to celebrate the liturgy. 51 
It is unlikely that this influential Western council prohibited the 
deacons to distribute the Eucharist to the faithful, since such prac¬ 
tice continued undisturbed throughout the Empire. 52 

The Council of Ancyra (314), summoned shortly before the 
council of Arles, put forth the canon that sheds further light upon 
the matter under investigation: 

The deacons who have sacrificed [to the pagan gods], but af¬ 
terwards returned to the church will retain their other hon¬ 
ors, but will abstain from every sacred ministry, rfjg re rov 
aprov r) TroTijpiou avapepeiv ij KJfpvaaeiv. Nevertheless, if 
any of the bishops observe in them distress of mind and meek 
humility, the bishops have the authority to relax the prohibi¬ 
tion or take away [the relaxation]. 53 

The canon of the Council of Ancyra (314) assumes a practice, 
according to which, the deacons who are not subject to any disci¬ 
plinary restriction are normally responsible for aprov rj Trorrjpiov 

51 See e.g., Paphnutius, Life ofOnnophrius 32; Historia monachomm inAegypto xii. 6. 

52 Cf. the 38th canon ascribed to the Fourth Council of Carthage (398): “When 
obliged by necessity, the deacon, in the absence of the priest, and by his command, 
shall administer the Eucharist (Eucharistia Corporis Christi) to the people.” Trans. 
Hefele, History, ii. 413-14. 

53 Council of Ancyra, canon 2. Critical text: H. T. Bruns, ed., Canones apostolorum et 
conciliorum (Torino: Berolini, 1839), 66. 
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dvafepeiv during the liturgy; The latter ambiguous expression 
may in principle refer to any of the following liturgical actions: 
(1) “to pronounce the anaphora over bread and cup”; (2) “to bring 
forth bread and cup” to the celebrant before the offertory; or (3) “to 
distribute bread and cup,” presumably to the faithful. If our inter¬ 
pretation of the fifteenth canon of the Council ofAncyra is correct, 
the deacons presiding over the liturgy was seen as highly irregular. 
Therefore, the first interpretation of dprov ij TTOTjjpiou dvcHpepew 
is highly dubious. In contrast, the second and third interpretations 
are equally plausible. 54 Some interpreters rule out the third inter¬ 
pretation on the grounds that by the fourth century the deacons no 
longer distributed the eucharistic bread, but offered only the cup. 
However, according to the rubrics of the liturgy of St James, in 
some Syrian churches the deacons appear to have continued to dis¬ 
tribute both species of the sacrament. 55 

If the canon prohibits the lapsed deacons to bring forth bread 
and cup to the altar before the offertory (the second interpreta¬ 
tion) , it would most likely follow that they also could not perform a 
more sacred duty of handling the consecrated elements (the third 
interpretation). Whichever of the three interpretations one accepts 
as correct, it must be stressed that the canon does not restrict regu¬ 
lar functions, but imposes temporary restrictions, includ¬ 

ing the inability to tcqpvcrcreiv, however this verb is to be inter¬ 
preted, 56 upon the deacons who lapsed during the persecution. 

54 Compare an equally ambiguous expression specifying the deacons’ regular duties in 
the prayer of ordination 'mAT&. 11: “to present in your holy of holies that which is of¬ 
fered to you by your appointed high-priest...” Trans. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus , 86. 

55 See Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 64. See also Trevor G. Jallard, “The Doctrine of 
the Parity of Ministers,” in The Apostolic Ministry, ed. Kenneth E. Kirk (London: 
Hodden & Stoughton, 1946), 348. 

56 I am inclined to interpret Krjpva&eiv in a narrow sense, as referring to the deacon’s 
public reading of scripture in the church, attested by ACM. 57; Jerome, Ep. 147.6; 
Sozomen, H. E. vii. 19. Hefele, in contrast, translates the word more broadly, “to 
proclaim,” and argues that it included preaching, public reading of scripture, and 
saying litanies and exclamations. See Hefele, History, i. 203. However, preaching 
was hardly a regular responsibility of the deacons in the fourth century. See also 
Barnett, Diaconate , 78. 
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The eighteen canon of the Council of Nicaea (325) imposed a 
restriction upon a number of widespread abuses: 

It has come to the attention of this holy and great synod that in 
some places and cities deacons give communion to presbyters, 
although neither canon nor custom allows this, namely that 
those who have no authority to offer should give the body of 
Christ to those who do offer. Moreover it has become known 
that some of the deacons now receive the eucharist even before 
the bishops. All these practices must be suppressed. Deacons 
must remain within their own limits, knowing that they are the 
ministers of the bishop and subordinate to the presbyters. Let 
them receive the eucharist according to their order after the 
presbyters from the hands of the bishop or the presbyter. Nor 
shall permission be given for the deacons to sit among the pres¬ 
byters, for such an arrangement is contrary to the canon and to 
rank. If anyone refuses to comply even after these decrees, he is 
to be suspended from the diaconate . 57 

This canon prohibits the deacons three things: (1) to communi¬ 
cate the higher clergy; (2) to communicate before the higher clergy; 
(3) to sit among the presbyters in a semicircle around the bishop. 58 
The reason cited for these prohibitions is that the deacons must 
remain “within their own bounds,” i.e., their liturgical functions as 
well as the place assigned to them must correspond to their subor¬ 
dinate rank. Consistent with this canon, the Testamentum Domini 
instructs: “The deacon does not give the oblation to a presbyter.” 59 
Similarly, the fourth-century(?) Egyptian(?) collection of church 
canons based upon the^4Tstates: “If a presbyter is sick the deacon is 

57 Council of Nicaea, canon 18. Trans. N. P. Tanner, ed., Decrees of the Ecumenical 
Councils (London: Sheed & Ward, 1990), 14-15. 

58 To sit among the presbyters meant to share their status. The irascible Jerome in¬ 
veighed against an especially haughty deacon in the church of Rome who, breaking 
all manners, “in the absence of the bishop, sat himself among the presbyters and at 
social gatherings gave his blessing to them.” Ep. 146. 2. Trans. W. H. Fremantle, 
The Principal Works of St Jerome , in NPNF, 2nd ser. (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1989) vi. 289. Cf. Ambrosiaster, De jactantia romanarum levitarum PL 3. 2302; 
Council of Laodicaea (4th c.), canon 20. 

59 Testamentum Domini ii. 10. 
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to take the mysteries to him and the presbyter is to take [them] 
himself.” 60 The purpose of these injunctions is to make sure that 
the lower clergymen do not communicate the higher ones. It is 
clear, however, that the canon assumes that the deacons regularly 
distribute communion to the lower clergy and lay people. As a rule, 
the subdeacons and altar servers were prohibited to distribute com¬ 
munion in the church. 61 

Interestingly, the eighteenth canon of the Council of Nicaea 
cited earlier does not seem to have affected at least one church out¬ 
side of the boarders of the Roman Empire. In Persia, according to 
one liturgical manual, the communion of priests and deacons was 
reciprocal: the priests gave the consecrated bread to the deacons 
and the deacons gave the cup to the priests. The communion dia¬ 
logue of the liturgy of Addai and Mari runs as follows: 

A nd when the priest gives the body he says : “The body of our 
Lord to the discreet priest or to the deacon of God or to the 
circumspect believer: for the pardon of offences.” And the 
deacon says over the chalice-. “The precious blood for the par¬ 
don of offences, the spiritual feast for everlasting life to the 
discreet priest or to the deacon of God” and everyone accord¬ 
ing to his degree. 62 

One should note that this document is equally concerned with the 
preservation of the proper hierarchical order. It is clear from this 
description that the priest does not partake of the cup himself, but 
is rather communicated by the deacon in the same way as other 
communicants are. Unlike the eighteenth Nicene canon, this litur¬ 
gical manual does not regard the deacon s handing of the commu¬ 
nion cup to the priest as a violation of church disc ipline. We should 
emphasize, of course, that this particular practice is attested by the 

60 Canons ofHippolytus 30. Trans. Carol Bebawi, Canons ofHippolytus (Nottingham: 
Groves Books, 1987), 31. 

61 Council of Laodicaea (4th c.), canon 25: “The ministers (sub-deacons) may not dis¬ 
tribute the bread, or bless the chalice.” Trans. Hefele, History , ii. 314. 

62 Brightman, Eastern Liturgies , 298; emphasis in the original. 
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liturgy of Addai and Mari alone and is, therefore, an exception to 
the rule. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of this study, we can make the following conclusions: 

1. The deacons are prohibited to communicate the higher 
clergy, or to partake before the higher clergy. 

2. Neither canons nor the liturgical manuals explicitly proscribe 
the deacons to distribute communion to the minor clergy or 
the laity. 

3. The participation of the deacons in distributing at least one 
species of the sacrament, the Blood of Christ, to the minor clergy 
and laity is a well-attested ancient liturgical practice. This prac¬ 
tice was not irregular or in violation of the proper order. 

4. It was common for the deacons to bring both species of the 
Eucharist to the faithful who could not be physically present 
at the liturgy. 

I suspect that these conclusions will not come as something alto¬ 
gether new to most readers of this article. In the light of the over¬ 
whelming evidence showing that the deacons regularly 
participated in the distribution of communion to the laity, it is sur¬ 
prising to find the following categorical statement in P. I. Nechaevs 
Practical Guide for the Clergy (1907): “Only the presbyters or bish¬ 
ops can offer the holy gifts to the laity.” 63 Nechaev goes on to dis¬ 
cuss what special arrangements could be made when the number of 
communicants is unexpectedly large, but does not contemplate an 
optional participation of the deacons in the distribution. 

T. S. Tikhomirovs Parish Life (1915, revised edition published 
in 2002) leaves no room for interpretation: “To follow the meaning 
of the deacons certificate of ordination {stavlennicheskaiagramota), 
the deacons cannot communicate the faithful, even if the priest 


63 Prakticheskoe rukovodstvo dlia sviashchennosluzhitelei , 9th ed. (S.-Peterburg: 
Tipografiia I. N. Skorokhodova, 1907), 221. 
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does not feel well or is tired.” 64 It is unclear to what part or expres¬ 
sion from the deacons certificate of ordination the author refers. 65 
It is obvious, however, that the custom to bar the deacons from the 
distribution of communion was so widely assumed that it did not 
require any justification. 

Along the same lines, S. V. Bulgakovs encyclopedic Handbook 
for Church Servers (1913), reprinted in 1993 and presendy used by 
the Russian Orthodox Church as an authoritative guide, does not 
mention the distribution of communion among the responsibili¬ 
ties of the deacon (but does not explicidy prohibit this practice 
either). The manual stipulates that “the breaking of the particles of 
the Lamb must be done by the priest, not by the deacon.” 66 Refer¬ 
ring to P. Zabelins The Rights and Responsibilities of the Presbyters 
(1884), Bulgakov explains that the priest who breaks the Lamb rep¬ 
resents Christ giving bread to his disciples—a representational 
function that would be unbecoming for the deacon to assume. 67 It 
is the priest who administers communion to the lay people, while 
the deacons responsibility is to consume the remaining gifts. 68 

The reasons for the development reflected in Russian hand¬ 
books are not entirely clear. The argument is sometimes made that 
since most narratives of the Last Supper in the NT mention only 
one cup, the same practice must be followed today. It is easy to chal¬ 
lenge the underlying assumption of this argument that all elements 

64 Na prikhode (Moskva: Pravoslavnii Sviato-Tikhonovskii Bogoslovskii Instimt, 
2002), 364. The passage is quoted without the attribution to Tikhomirov by the anony¬ 
mous compiler of the following liturgical website: http://www.liturgy.ru/nav/trebi/ 
tainsva/ 5_prichast 1 .php 

65 The form of contemporary certificates of ordination in the ROC varies. Such docu¬ 
ments are typically very brief, stating the date and place of ordination, as well as the 
name of the hierarch who performed the ordination. One could speculate that 
Tikhomirov had in mind a different document, namely Izviestie uchitelnoe, kako 
dolzhenstvuet iereiu i diakonu sluzhenie v tserkvi sviatiei sovershati (Moskva, 1705). 

66 S. V. Bulgakov, Nastol’naia kniga dlia sviashchenno-tserkovno-sluzhitelei (Moskva: 
Izdatel’skii otdel Moskovskogo Patriarkhata, 1993), 792. 

67 Ibid. 792; Zabelin, P ram i obiazannosti presviterov (Kiev: Tip. G.T. Korchak- 
Novitskago, 1884), 152. 

68 Bulgakov, Nasto India kniga , 798 n. 3, 799. 
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of the biblical account must be followed literally in the modern 
practice. First, the accounts of the Last Supper in the NT differ in 
some important details: for example, Lk 22:17,20 describes two 
distinct prayers over the two cups, not one. Second, the modern 
practice reflects a complex evolution of the Byzantine liturgy over 
several centuries; it is by no means a close reproduction of the first- 
century Jewish meal. 

The “one cup” argument aside, one could also offer a pragmatic 
justification that the second eucharistic minister was no longer 
needed when communion came to be offered to the laity under 
both species jointly in one cup. This is hardly a convincing argu¬ 
ment, since when the number of communicants is large an equally 
practical need arises for several chalices. On a number of occasions, 
I have witnessed what looked like a never-ending communion line 
in the large Russian cathedrals, with the deacons assisting at, but 
never distributing, communion from a separate chalice. 

Arguably, before the eucharistic renewal in the OCA there was 
simply no practical need to engage an extra clergyman in distribut¬ 
ing communion, since the number of communicants at a given lit¬ 
urgy was usually manageable for one person. Today, however, this 
is far from being the case in most mid-size and larger parishes, 
where the breaking of one communion line into two or more 
would be desirable. Moreover, the deacons could also regularly 
share the responsibilities of the priests by bringing communion to 
the sick, disabled, bedridden, and others in need. 

Special circumstances aside, the issue whether the OCA deacons 
may on a regular basis distribute communion to the laity needs to 
be clarified and settled. I am not arguing that the practice of the 
early church must be applied normatively to the contemporary sit¬ 
uation. 69 To resort to such liturgical fundamentalism would be 

69 Such a project would involve, among other things, the restoration of communion of 
the laity under the two separate species, as well as the reinstitution of the order of the 
deaconesses to distribute communion in women’s monasteries. For the latter prac¬ 
tice attested near Edessa, see Aim£ Georges Martimort, Deaconesses: A Historical 
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against the spirit of the Fathers. In this matter, as in everything per¬ 
taining to specific liturgical customs, it is proper to allow for some 
development of an ecclesial office throughout the ages. I am argu¬ 
ing, however, that in standardizing the contemporary OCA prac¬ 
tice it is more appropriate to follow the canonical mind of the early 
Church, than the questionable pre-revolutionary practices of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. It is simply wrong to put outdated 
Russian handbooks reflecting a medieval decline of the diaconal 
office above the ancient canons. As the evidence presented in this 
study makes abundantly clear, to allow those who were originally 
ordained to “wait on tables” to distribute communion is in accor¬ 
dance both with the spirit of the New Testament and with the letter 
of the canon law. 


Study (San Francisco: Ignatius, 1986), 140. Both of these issues are beyond the 
scope of the present study. 
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Liturgical Ethics 

Benedict M. Guevin 

The life of faith, especially as it develops within a liturgical context, 
can exercise considerable transformative power in all areas of the 
Christians life. In this article, my focus will not be so much on the 
development of the life of faith as such within the context of the lit¬ 
urgy, but rather on the manner in which the liturgy, as a means of 
spiritual conversion, may play a considerable role in the area of 
ethics. James Gustafson relates spiritual conversion and moral 
renewal in this way: 

[o]ne is not a religious person in order to have reasons of 
mind and heart to be moral; rather, one is religious as a conse¬ 
quence of experience of the reality of God, and this experi¬ 
ence requires that one be moral. 1 

In other words, the more one is open to the religious dimension—to 
adoration—the more the fruitfulness of the moral life is assured. If 
one sings the greatness of God in worship and enjoys the privilege of 
calling God “Father” as Jesus did, one will be led little by litde to 
appropriate for oneself the ethics of the New Law with the disposi¬ 
tions appropriate to the freedom of the sons and daughters of God. 2 

In the following pages, I will explore the manner in which the 
believer appropriates the ethics of the New Law. In Part I, I will 
establish that this appropriation is realized by means of Christ who 
is the sacrament of salvation that is revealed and active in the 

1 James Gustafson, Can Ethics be Christian?(Chicago: Chicago UP, 1975), 173-74. 

2 Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Lord's Prayer (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969), 20. 
For the further implications of this within the monastic context, see my articles: 
“The Opus Dei: Source of Inspiration for a Benedictine Ethic” in CSQ 30.4 (1995) 
321-38; “Lent: A Model for the Moral Life of the Benedictine Monk” in ABR 47:1 
(March 1996) 37-57; “The Ethical Implications of Benedict’s Rituals” in CSQ 31.4 
(1996) 389—411; “A Liturgico-ethical Reading of Benedict's Penitential Code” in 
CSQ 32/4 (1997), 433-52. 
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Church’s sacramental and liturgical life. Because of this, there is 
also, as I will demonstrate, a relationship between the sacraments 
and liturgy of the Church and the Christian moral life, a theme I 
will introduce in Part II and develop more fully in Part III. 

I. Christ: the Sacrament of Salvation 

We begin by recalling a theme dear to Tertullian: “the flesh: the 
instrument of salvation.” This phrase, from his De resurrectione 
carnis, refers not only to the human flesh in general but to Christ’s 
flesh in particular. For Tertullian, Christs flesh is not only the 
instrument or subject of salvation, but the pivotal point and hinge 
of the entire economy of salvation. The pivotal role of Christ’s flesh 
in the economy of salvation in general, and in the Church’s liturgi¬ 
cal life in particular, will be become clear when we consider the 
larger context in which Tertulliaris dictum appears. 

Tertullian’s De resurrectione carnis follows upon an earlier work 
De came Christi. In this earlier work, Tertullian set out to “prove” 
two things: the substantiality of Christ’s flesh against the charge 
made by Marcion and Basilides that his flesh was a mere phantasm; 
the full humanity of Christ against the belief of the successors of 
Valentinus (e.g., Apelles) that Christ’s flesh had “some special qual¬ 
ity of its own” such that it was not truly human flesh. 3 Having 
established that Christ’s flesh was such to “register him as both Man 
and Son of Man” 4 and, therefore, the “redeemer of flesh,” 5 Tertull¬ 
ian turns his attention to the resurrection. 

In this later work, Tertullian’s argument for the resurrection is pre¬ 
sented in six parts. 6 The phrase that we are considering, viz., Christ’s 
flesh as the instrument of salvation, is found under those “general 
principles” that will serve as a hermeneutical guide to understanding 
those scriptural passages that speak of the resurrection. 

3 Cf. Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis 1. 

4 Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis 1. English translation is from Tertullian’s Treatise 
on the Resurrection , edited with an introduction, translation, and commentary by 
Ernest Evans (London: SPCK, 1960). 

5 Tertullian, De resurrectione carnis 1. 

6 Cf. Evans, Tertullian s Treatise , xvi-xvii. 
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Unlike the general non-Christian public and those philosophers 
who denigrated the flesh, Tertullian encourages his readers to view 
the flesh as a cause for pride: 

because that paltry thing, clay, came into Gods hand... 
though it would have been blessed enough had it been no 
more than touched... So great was the matter in hand, the 
thing which was being constructed of that material: and so it 
as often receives honour as it is worked upon by Gods hands, 
when moulded. Recollect that God was wholly concerned 
with it and intent upon it, with hand, mind, work, counsel 
wisdom, providence, and especially with that affection which 
prescribed its features . 7 

What was that “great matter in hand” and what those features 
that God was molding with such attention and affection? 
Tertullian does not long delay in informing us. He writes, 

... whatever expression the clay took upon it, the thought was 
of Christ who was to become man (which the clay was) and of 
the Word who was to become flesh (which at that time the 
earth was). For the Father had already spoken to the Son in 
these words: Let us make man unto our own image and likeness\ 

And God made man ... unto the image of God. For the Word 
also is God, who being in the form of God thought not rob¬ 
bery to be equal with God. Thus that clay, already putting on 
the image of Christ who was to be in the flesh, was not only a 
work of God but also a token of him . 8 

In Tertullian s view, the flesh derives its dignity not merely from 
the fact that it was God who created and molded it, but that, in cre¬ 
ating and molding it, he was already anticipating the Incarnation 
of his Son. The co-eternal Word of God, already at work in the cre¬ 
ation of the flesh of the first man and woman as the instrument of 
the Father s creation, is also, in his future Incarnation, the object of 
that creation. Therefore, what the Father says to the Word regard¬ 
ing the first man and woman (“Let us make man unto our own 

7 Tertullian, De resurrectione camis 6. 

8 Tertullian, De resurrectione camis 6. 
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image and likeness”) is, at the same time, spoken to the Word as the 
perfect, future fulfillment in time of that creation (“And God made 
man ... unto the image of God”). 

Tertullian further develops this general principle of the dignity 
of the flesh. He maintains that its dignity does not come from its 
origin, for after the Fall the flesh heard it said: “you are dust, and to 
dust you shall return” (Gen 3:19). This curse, Tertullian explains, 
refers merely to the origin of the flesh, not to the revocation of its 
substance. For when God had made human beings into living souls 
by his breath, he transformed what had been clay into flesh; like the 
goldsmith, he smelted the gold of flesh out of the foulness of clay, 
removing thereby the reproach of its origin. 9 

While it is true that God’s breath, by which he infuses the soul, 
transforms clay into flesh, making it into a “firmer material” and 
more useful than in its original state, Tertullian does not count the 
flesh as any less because of this. He takes pains to explain that the 
flesh and the soul enjoy a “spousal” relationship one with the other 
and, together, are beneficiaries of God’s promise of resurrected life: 

... if it is through the flesh that all things are subject to the 
soul, they are subject to the flesh as well: you must of necessity 
have for partner in your use of a thing the instrument by 
which you use it. Thus the flesh, while it is reckoned the ser¬ 
vant and handmaid of the soul, is found to be its consort and 
coheir: if in things temporal, why not in things eternal? 10 

Having, as he said, “produced judgments in favor of the flesh,” 
Tertullian goes on to explain “how great a prerogative this pitiful 
and squalid substance enjoys in the sight of God.” He writes. 

To such a degree is the flesh the pivot of salvation {earn safaris 
est cardo), that since by it the soul becomes linked with God, 
it is the flesh which makes the soul’s election by God. For ex¬ 
ample, the flesh is washed that the soul may be made spotless: 
the flesh is anointed that the soul may be consecrated: the 
flesh is signed <with the cross> that the soul too may be pro- 

9 Cf. Tertuallian, De resurrectione camis 6-7. 

10 Tertullian, De resurrectione camis 7. 
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tected: the flesh is overshadowed by the imposition of the 
hand that the soul may be illumined by the Spirit: the flesh 
feeds on the Body and Blood of Christ so that the soul also 
may be replete with God. 11 

In these passages, Tertullian makes clear that the importance of 
the phrase caro salutis est cardo lies not merely in its repudiation of 
dualism and docetism. By declaring that the flesh is the pivot of sal¬ 
vation, Tertullian affirms that the soul needs the flesh not only for 
natural actions, 12 but for supernatural actions as well. It is only in 
and through the flesh that the soul can accomplish its salvation, 
because it is only in and through the flesh that the soul becomes 
linked to God by means of the grace mediated through the flesh’s 
participation in both sacraments and sacramentals. So while it is 
true that the flesh is the servant and handmaid of the soul in its role 
as mediator of grace to the soul, the flesh is nonetheless its spouse 
and, with it, heir to the resurrection. 

The future resurrection of the flesh and the efficacy of the flesh’s 
participation in the sacramental and liturgical life of the Church 
for the soul do not reside in any innate quality of the flesh as such, 
however. If the flesh is pivotal for salvation, it is because “the Word 
became flesh and lived among us” (Jn 1:14). Christ’s humanity 
appeared as sacrament, i.e., the sign and the instrument of his 
divinity and of the salvation he brings. 13 

The saving work of Christ’s humanity is the primordial sacra¬ 
ment of salvation which is revealed and active in the Church’s sacra¬ 
ments and liturgy and through which the Holy Spirit spreads the 
grace of Christ, the head, through the Church, his Body. 14 

Tertullians insightful reflections on the christological founda¬ 
tions of the dignity of flesh, while not unique, 15 have the merit of 
explicidy including the sacraments in the theological notion of 

11 Tertullian, De resurrectione camis 8. 

12 Cf. Tertullian, De resurrectione camis 7. 

13 Cf. CCC515. 

14 Cf CCC515,516, 774. 

15 In this he was preceded by Ignatius of Antioch and Ireneaeus and followed by 
Athanasius, Hilarion, Cyril of Alexandria, etc. For a fuller account of the contribu- 
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corporeity. 16 We must leave the further development of this inclu¬ 
sion to others. 17 

Having established the relationship between Christ and the sac¬ 
raments, let us now turn our attention to the relationship that 
exists between the liturgy and ethics. 

II. Liturgy and Ethics 

The relationship between a spiritual conversion grounded in the 
liturgy and ethics raises an important question. Is not the liturgy 
first and foremost an eschatological event, the sacramental actual¬ 
ization of the Paschal Mystery, the work of Christ and the Church 
by which our redemption is effected and the Church built up? Cer¬ 
tainly, it is. But in the liturgical action, the graces of the redemption 
also descend upon the Church and its members 18 such that the 
liturgy is the “summit toward which the activity of the Church is 
directed; it is also the font from which all her powers flow.” 19 

Christ, Liturgy, and Ethics 

In order to assist the reader in understanding the role that Christ 
plays in the believer s appropriation of the ethics of the New Law by 
means of the liturgy, I will draw from Vigen Guroian who builds, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the foundation laid by Tertullian 
and others. 

In an article entided “Seeing Worship as Ethics: An Orthodox 

tions of these patristic authors and others to the question under discussion, 
cf. Vagaggini, OSB, The Flesh: Instrument of Salvation (Staten Island, NY: Society of 
St Paul, 1969), 65-94. 

16 Cf. Cipriano Vagaggini, The Flesh , 79. 

17 For a fine synthesis of Aquinas’ development of this theme, cf. Vagaggini, The Flesh, 
95-126. 

18 Cf. A.G. Martimort, The Church at Prayer—Volume I: Principles of the Liturgy 
(Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1987), 11. 

19 SC 10. Translation in Vatican Council II: The Conciliar and Post Conciliar Docu¬ 
ments, ed. Austin Flannery, OP (Northport, NY: Costello, 1975), 6. PO 5 more 
clearly affirms that it is in the Eucharist especially that the whole spiritual good of 
the Church is contained for, in it, Christ, our Pascha and the living bread is present, 
giving life through his flesh. 
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Perspective,” Vigen Guroian writes that “the near total disregard by 
Christian ethicists of the lex orandi as source or resource for ethics 
testifies to such a separation or divorce of ethics from dogma and reli¬ 
gious practice .” 20 For this reason, Guroian wishes to explore the rela¬ 
tionship between liturgy and ethics from the Orthodox perspective. 

Guroians point of departure is the mystagogical tradition of 
baptism, chrismation 21 and the Eucharist. In the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion, these three sacraments of initiation are intimately linked to 
each other not only thematically, as they are in the West, but at the 
time they are administered as well. Unlike the Latin Church, which 
separates these three sacraments in time , 22 the Eastern Churches 
believe that baptism leads directly to chrismation and the Eucharist 
and, therefore, administer all three sacraments at once, even to 
infants. There is, Guroian remarks, "... a peculiarly Orthodox 
‘inner logic’ to my movement from a discussion of a baptismal (and 
chrismational) ethic to a eucharistic ethic of the Great Supper .” 23 
Let us trace this movement. 

Baptism is the beginning of the Christian life. It is the funda¬ 
mental action by which a Christian character is formed . 24 The 
words of Scripture and the images that are part of the rite of bap¬ 
tism in the Eastern tradition situate the Christian kerygma in a 
context such that no one can have any doubts concerning what he 
or she is to be, nor what his or her position is with respect to the 
world. In short, the baptismal rite truly allows one to see clearly 
that Christian ethics is a discipline of a disciple of the Kingdom . 25 

Among the virtues symbolized in the rite of baptism, special 
emphasis is placed on that of humility . 26 Christian agapi is not pos¬ 
sible without the destruction in us, by the waters of baptism, of the 

20 JRE 13/2 (1985), 332-59, especially 332. 

21 I.e, confirmation. 

22 With the exception of adolescents or adults who receive all three at the Easter Vigil. 

23 Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 335. 

24 Cf. Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 336. 

25 Cf. Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 336. 

26 Cf. Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church, Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Apostolic 
Orthodox Church , tr. Bishop Trian Nersoyan (NY: Delphic Press, 1950). 
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pride of the Evil One and its replacement by the humility of Jesus 
Christ who, 

though he was in the form of God, did not regard equality 
with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a slave, being bom in human likeness. And be¬ 
ing found in human form, he humbled himself and became obe¬ 
dient to the point of death—even death on across (Phil 2:6-8). 

While baptism is a repudiation of Satan, it is primarily, Guroian 
insists, an engagement and a promise of the self to Christ. This 
adhesion to Christ is expressed by a profession of faith in the divine 
Sonship, the Incarnation, the crucifixion and the resurrection. The 
profession of this faith in the baptismal rite can be summarized in 
the following key passage from St Pauls Letter to the Romans'. 

Therefore we have been buried with him by baptism into death, 
so that, just as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, so we too might walk in newness of life. (Rom 6:4) 

This “new life,” according to Guroian, is Christian ethics. 27 Chris¬ 
tian ethics, he insists, is not to be understood in the limited sense of 
an upright character or correct behavior, but rather as an activity by 
which human beings do good and become good. 28 

Having been baptized, Christians are now ready to pursue this 
“new life.” They have been freed from original sin so as to live fully 
the freedom that is the hallmark of Christian ethics. Now even 
though the newly baptized have been freed from original sin, they 
are still free to reject the divine call to this new life. For this reason, 
the prayer of chrismation is not a declaration of the perfection of 
the infant, but rather an appeal, on behalf of the newly baptized, to 
seek the good for the glory of God. 29 

27 According to another Orthodox theologian, John Meyendorff, this “new life” is not 
merely an imitation of Christ, a purely extrinsic and moral act, but, as Nicholas 
Cabasilas puts it, “to ‘live in Christ* through baptism, chrismation and the Eucha¬ 
rist.” Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1974, 1979), 163-64. 

28 Cf. Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 341. 

29 Cf. Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 341. This chrismational prayer reads as follows: 
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A baptismal and chrismational ethic would not be complete, 
says Guroian, outside of the context of the Eucharist by which 
believers are united and constituted as Church. 30 

At its most profound level, Christian ethics should be an invita¬ 
tion to the Great Banquet: “Blessed is anyone who will eat bread in 
the kingdom of God!” (Lk 14:15). “If the Christian churches,” 
exclaims Guroian, “were to take these words ascribed to Christ by 
St Luke seriously as well as the parable which follows it in that 
Gospel, what a difference it would make.” 31 

Perhaps the difficulties experienced by Christian ethics, 
Guroian laments, are simply a reflection of the Church’s inability to 
make of this meal something irresistible, not only for those who are 
invited to it by the grace of baptism, but also for those who are in 
the streets and lanes, “the poor, the crippled, the blind, and the 
lame” (Lk 14:21). 

Guroian concludes his reflections by affirming that the liturgy 
views the Kingdom of God concretely. In the liturgy, the Church 
juxtaposes current realities with those actions by which God seeks 
to establish communion between himself and humanity. 32 At the 
same time, the Church evaluates these current realities according to 

“Thou hast enlightened thy creatures, O Christ our God, making the light of the 
knowledge of God shine forth in their hearts. And now thou hast made this thy ser¬ 
vant free and hast sanctified and justified him and hast given him the honour of 
adoption as thy child. Grant to this child, O Lord, also harmony of life and give him 
continuous purity, joining him with the righteous in thy sight and mingling him 
with the number of thy saints with whom he may glorify thee together with the Fa¬ 
ther and Holy Spirit, now and always and unto ages and ages.” Garabed Kochakian, 
The Sacraments: Symbols of our Faith (New York: Diocese of the Armenian Church, 
1983), 28. 

30 Cf. Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 343. 

31 Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 348. 

32 In this regard, John Meyendorff writes the following: “By sanctifying water, food, 
and plants, as well as the results of man’s own creativity, such as works of art or tech¬ 
nology (the Byzantine liturgy is very rich in sacramental actions of sanctification, or 
blessing), the Church replaces them all in their original and true relation, not only to 
God, but also to man, who is God’s ‘image.’... Thus, sanctification of nature im¬ 
plies demystification. For a Christian, the forces of nature cannot be divine; nor can 
they be subject to any form of natural determinism: the resurrection of Christ, by 
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the values that support this communion. Guided by these values, 
the Church acts in the world in the interests of the Kingdom. 33 

It is clear from this exposition that Guroians theology is rooted 
in two fundamental beliefs: 1) the centrality of the person of Jesus 
Christ in the liturgical life of the Church; 2) the transformative 
power of the liturgy in all areas of the Christians life because of the 
sacramental presence of Christ in the liturgy. One might summa¬ 
rize the work of these this representative of the East with Erasmo 
Leiva-Merikakis’ description of the primacy and unity of Christ in 
the life of the Christian. He writes, 

... the Mystery of Christ conjugates time and eternity, spirit 
and matter, liturgical and moral life, mysticism and history, 

God and man, in a way perfectly formulated by St. Augustine 
in one of his Easter sermons: “Put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ...that you may put on in vour living him whom you 
have put on in the sacrament.” 34 

Now that I have laid the foundation with a theoretical under¬ 
standing of the interconnection between Christ, the liturgy and 
ethics, I will devote the final section of article to a more develop¬ 
mental question: how does the liturgy bring about deification, i.e., 
the transformation of the believer into the image of Christ, the 
perfect image of God? 

III. The Christijication of the Human Being 

Panayiotis Nellas, quoting Maximus the Confessor, affirms that 
the real anthropological meaning of deification is, in reality, 
Christification. Christification is not simply an external imita¬ 
tion of Christ or mere ethical improvement, but rather the 

breaking the laws of nature, has liberated man from slavery to nature, and he is called 
to realize this destiny as lord of nature in God's name. ” Byzantine Theology , 135-36. 

33 Cf. Guroian, “Seeing Worship,” 354. 

34 Augustine, Sermo 8 in octavo Paschae 1,4. This entire passage is taken from Erasmo 
Leiva-Merikakis, Fire of Mercy, 39. 

35 Maximus the Confessor, To Thalassios: On Various Questions 63 (PG 90, 692b). 
Quoted in Nellas, Deification in Christ: Orthodox Perspectives on the Nature of the 
Human Person , trans. Norman Russell (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1987), 39. 
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continual transformation of all things in Christ. That the liturgy, as 
a memorial of the saving events of salvation at the center of which is 
Christ, has within it the power to deify human beings is not only a 
religious reality, but a fundamentally anthropological one as well. 36 
“Understood in this way,” writes Nellas, “the goal of man and the 
means of realizing that goal—faith, keeping the commandments, 
ascesis, the sacraments, the whole ecclesiastical and spiritual life— 
are illuminated internally and discover their organic connections 
with themselves, with the world and with Christ, the beginning 
and the end of all things.” 37 

It is important to ask ourselves: how does the grace of Christ, 
communicated through the sacraments, operate in human beings 
in order to bring them to their ultimate goal? How, in other words, 
is christification realized? 

It will be illuminating to examine the process of Christification 
with the help of a near contemporary of Aquinas, Nicholas 
Cabasilas (1322?—1387?). 38 The most profound resource for devel¬ 
oping the theme of this section is found in Cabasilas’ The Life in 
Christ?'* For Cabasilas, the essence of the spiritual life and the guid¬ 
ing principle for his analysis is found in St Paul’s statement, “... it is 
no longer I who live, but it is Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2:20). 
Cabasilas’ literal reading of this Pauline statement leads him to con- 

36 Many important studies have been done on the function of rituality in human soci¬ 
eties, e.g., Victor T urner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Chicago: 
Aldine Pub. Co., 1966); Michel Meslin, L 'experience humaine du divin: fondements 
duneanthropologie religieuse (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1988); Louis-Marie Chauvet, 
Symbol and Sacrament: A Sacramental Reinterpretation of Christian Existence , trans. 
Patrick Madigan and Madeleine Beaumont (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical 
Press, 1993). 

37 Nellas, Deification , 40-41. 

38 For a brief biography and introduction to the theological thought of this Orthodox 
author, see Boris Bobrinskoy's introduction to Cabasilas’ The Life in Christ\ trans. 
Carmino J. deCatanzaro (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974). 

39 Cf. note 59. In this section I am indebted to Nellas' analysis in Deification in Christ , 
121-39. All citations from Cabasilas are taken from deCatanzaro’s English transla¬ 
tion. In order to reduce the number of notes, references appear immediately after 
the citations and follow the numbers of the columns of the Migne text (PG 150) 
which appear in deCatanzaro's translation at the top of alternate pages. 
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elude that the true nature of human beings “consists in being like 
God, or more precisely in his being like Christ and centered on 
Him.” Cabasilas’ christological anthropology (or, “theanthro- 
pology” 40 ) is the basis for his analysis of the Christification of the 
persons being, action, life, mind and will. In this, he follows 
closely the apostle Paul’s words to the Epicurean and Stoic philoso¬ 
phers gathered to listen to him at the Areopagus, “In him we live 
and move and have our being” (Acts 17:28). 

Christification of Being 

For Cabasilas, baptism is literally a new birth and a new creation of 
human beings into the death and resurrection of Christ (533). 
Where once, apart from Christ, they had been “formless and shape¬ 
less matter,” 41 now, in the waters of baptism, they “meet the form 
that is beautiful,” i.e., Christ (537D). When human nature meets 
the beautiful form of Christ in the waters of baptism, it assumes 
that form, i.e., its organs and faculties are joined to those of the dei¬ 
fied human nature of Christ (537D). Thus, referring to the baptis¬ 
mal chrismation, Cabasilas writes, 

[w]hen we come up from the water we bear the Savior upon 
our souls, on our heads, on our eyes, in our very inward parts, 
on all our members—Him who is pure from sin, free from all 
corruption, just as He was when He rose again and appeared 
to His disciples, as He was taken up, as He will come again to 
demand the return of His treasure (517D). 

The union of the baptized with Christ and the subsequent 
change of their biological dimensions and faculties into those of 
the body of Christ do not occur, however, through the destruction 
of the former but through their transformation. Christ, Cabasilas 
explains, enters into the baptized in a real and bodily manner. 
Referring again to the baptismal chrismation of the senses, 
Cabasilas writes, 

[Christ] appropriates the organs by which we introduce air 

40 Nellas, Deification, 120. 

41 This expression recalls the tohu bohu of Gen 1:2. 
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and food to aid the life of the body, and through them He en¬ 
ters our souls; through the former He comes as chrism and a 
sweet odour, through the latter as food. We breathe Him, He 
becomes food for us. Thus, as He blends and mingles Him¬ 
self with us throughout, He makes us His own body and He 
becomes for us what a head is for the members of the body 
(520A). 

Through this blending and mingling of Christ s body and facul¬ 
ties with those of the baptized the latter, Cabasilas says elsewhere, 

... become spiritual, for our souls, our bodies and blood are 
united with His. What is the result? The more excellent 
things overcome the inferior, things divine prevail over the 
human, and that takes place which Paul says concerning the 
resurrection, “what is mortal is swallowed up by life” (2 Cor 
5:4), and further, “it is no longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me” (Gal 2:20) (584D). 

The last phrase, taken from the aposde Paul, makes clear that for 
Cabasilas, human beings in their entirety are reborn and recreated 
anew by being joined to Christ. In Christ, human nature finds “its 
truth, its integral wholeness, its health and its correct mode of func¬ 
tioning which stretches out to infinity.” 42 

Christification of Action 

Those baptized into Christ also receive new movement and activa¬ 
tion of their being in accordance with Christ through the sacra¬ 
ment of chrismation (what the West calls “confirmation”). “It 
would be fitting,” Cabasilas explains, “that those who are thus spir¬ 
itually created and begotten should obtain an energy suitable to 
such a birth, and a corresponding animation. This the sacred rite of 
the most divine chrism accomplishes in us” (569A). 

In explaining how this activation is realized, Cabasilas brings 
together both the working of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. Just as 
the Holy Spirit entered human nature at the Incarnation, moving 
and vivifying the flesh of the Lord, so now the Holy Spirit, through 

42 Nellas, Deification y 124. 
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chrismation, moves and vivifies the flesh of those who have been 
created anew in baptism and grafted onto Christ. 43 “For God,” says 
St Paul, “has sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, 
‘Abba! Father!’” (Gal 4.6) (617B). The Spirit “activates the spiritual 
energies, one in one man, another in another, or even several at the 
same time, depending on how each man is prepared for this 
Mystery” (569A). 

The “spiritual energies” to which Cabasilas refers are the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to be used for the building up of the Church (573). 
But these spiritual energies can also be given under the form of the 
virtues, enabling those who possess them to “shine with godliness 
or with an abundance of sobriety, love and humility” (573). 

These gifts and virtues are understood by Cabasilas as the new 
transformed manner in which the persons psychosomatic senses 
and functions operate when they are grafted onto Christ and 
moved by the Holy Spirit. 44 

Christification of Life 

The sacrament that sustains the life of baptized and chrismated 
Christians is the eucharist. “After chrismation,” writes Cabasilas, 
“we go to the table. This is the perfection of the life in Christ; for 
those who attain it there is nothing lacking for the blessedness 
which they seek” (581 A). 

At the table of the eucharist, it is no longer, as in baptism, a new 
birth and a new creation in the death and resurrection of Christ 
that we seek. Nor do we merely receive, as in chrismation, the 
movement of our new being. In the eucharist both of these are reca- 

43 In the First Letter of John we read: “But you have been anointed by the Holy One, 
and all of you have knowledge” and “As for you, the anointing that you received 
from him abides in you, and so you do not need anyone to teach you. But as his 
anointing teaches you about all things, and is true and is not a lie, and just as it has 
taught you, abide in him.” According to Xavier Lfon-Dufour, there is, in the Chris¬ 
tian anointed at baptism, the oil of unction (chrismd ), i.e., the Word of God received 
from Christ through the action of the Holy Spirit, or simply the Holy Spirit itself. 
Lecture de I'evangile selon Jean. Tome III (Paris: Editions duSeuil, 1993), 133 n.140. 

44 Cf. Nellas, Deification , 126. 
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pitulated and completed since we receive “the risen One Himself 
... the very Benefactor Himself, the very temple whereon is 
founded the whole compass of graces” (581 A). 

By the “compass of graces” Cabasilas means the liturgical and 
sacramental cycle, the whole structure and life of the Church as the 
body of Christ. It is this body, the Logos and his flesh, all of his 
works, in other words, the whole Christ, who is present and offered 
in the eucharist. 45 

For Cabasilas, the eucharist is the center and the source of the 
spiritual life. It is, as he says, “the final Mystery as well, since it is not 
possible to go beyond it or to add anything to it” (581). For in this 
sacrament, the whole person, with all of his or her psychosomatic 
senses and functions, is united to Christ and in that union is trans¬ 
formed and christified. 

The transformation and christification of the entire human 
being is not, for Cabasilas, a mere manner of speaking. In order to 
insist on their reality, he uses the words of St Paul, “‘we have the 
mind of Christ’ (2 Cor 2:16), and you desire proof that Christ is 
speaking in me’ (2 Cor 13:3), and ‘I yearn for you all with the affec¬ 
tion of Christ Jesus’ (Phil 1:18)” (585A). These words sum up for 
Cabasilas the reality of Christian transformation such that he can 
affirm of Christians what the aposde Paul says in reference to him¬ 
self, “It is no longer I who live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal 2:20) 
(585A). 

Cabasilas boldly asserts the physiological nature of Christ’s 
living in us as well as the transformative power of that life. Com¬ 
menting on the Johannine text, “whoever eats me will live because 
of me” (Jn 6:57), Cabasilas refers to the fact that human beings 
assimilate all manner of food in order to live. Yet this food, because 
it is not living, has only the appearance of causing life in those who 
eat it. But Christ, the bread of life, is living, and able, therefore, to 
impart true life to those who eat him. Christ’s living in us and our 

45 Cf. Nellas, Deification, 126. 
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assimilation to him is the basis for Christian transformation. 
Cabasilas writes, 

... the Bread of Life is Himself living, and through Him those 
to whom He imparts Himself truly live. While natural food is 
changed into him who feeds on it, and fish and bread and any 
other kind of food become human blood, here it is entirely 
the opposite. The Bread of Life Himself changes him who 
feeds on Him and transforms and assimilates him into Him¬ 
self (597AB). 

Simply because Christians have been re-created in Christ in bap¬ 
tism, are moved by his Spirit in chrismation, and have Christ living 
in them through the Eucharist, does not necessarily mean that their 
transformation and christification is automatically realized. There 
needs to be personal cooperation on their part. This cooperation, 
Cabasilas insists, involves the mind and the will. 

Christification of the Mind 

Cabasilas devotes the last two chapters of his The Life in Christ to 
the manner in which a person can work to accomplish the 
christification of his or her intellect and will. He argues that with¬ 
out bringing the highest functions into conformity with Christ, a 
person may still be a “child” of Christ but “blameworthy” and one 
of his “members” but “dead” (64 ID). “In ordinary affairs,” writes 
Cabasilas, “it is neither reasonable nor usual for us merely to be 
content with having received life, or to fall asleep as though we pos¬ 
sessed everything. Rather, we must seek the means of preserving it” 
(641A). How, according to Cabasilas, do believers preserve their 
life in Christ? They do so by studying Christ who is the only truth 
consonant with their nature. What does this study of Christ reveal 
about him and us? 

First, the study of the divine economy of salvation reveals the 
beauty of Christ who loved us, suffered and died for us, and raised 
himself from the dead still bearing the marks of his wounds like 
“kingly ornaments” (645). The intellect, filled with thoughts of the 
majesty and splendor of this Christ, does not allow itself to be 
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attracted by evil. For how could it allow itself to be attracted to evil 
when one considers the “mania of love” (648A) with which God, in 
Christ, has loved us, suffered and died for us and rose from the dead 
so that we might share in his splendor? 

Second, the study of Christ reveals the dignity of human nature 
(652A). We are, Cabasilas explains, members of Christ to whom he 
has given his very self and whose blood has reddened our tongues at 
the sacred banquet (648B). We are to recall, then, that 

[s] ince [we] are members of Christ [we] are sacred, as it were a 
vial containing His Blood... [we] are wholly clothed with the 
Saviour Himself, not like a garment which wears or the skin 
with which we are born, but much more, in that this clothing 
is far more closely united to those who wear it than [our] very 
bones (648CD). 

When we examine these truths, when we let our whole being be 
permeated by them, “ [w]e shall not move our feet nor stretch forth 
our hands to any wicked thing,” Cabasilas confidendy asserts 
(649A). 

Beneath Cabasilas’ lyricism and vivid imagery when speaking of 
the dignity of human nature lies the foundation of a new anthro¬ 
pology in Christ. 46 In tones reminiscent of Tertullian, Cabasilas 
writes, 

[i] t was for the new man [Christ] that human nature was cre¬ 
ated at the beginning, and for him mind and desire were pre¬ 
pared. Our reason we have received in order that we may 
know Christ, our desire in order that we might hasten to 
Him. We have memory in order that we may carry Him in us, 
since He Himself is the archetype of those who were created 
(680A). 

It is for this reason, Cabasilas goes on to explain that human beings 

strive for Christ by nature, by [their] will, by [their] thoughts, 
not only because of His Godhead which is the goal of all 
things, but because of His human nature as well. He is the 
resting place of human desires; He is the food of our 

46 Cf. Nellas, Deification, 132. 
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thoughts. To love anything besides Him or to meditate on it 
is a manifest aberration from duty and a turning aside from 
the first principles of our nature (68 IB). 

In his christological anthropology, Cabasilas wants to establish 
the ontological foundation common to all stages of life. Purifica¬ 
tion and transformation of the intellect based on this ontological 
foundation is not achieved in a moment of illumination. Rather, 
purification and transformation are achieved only gradually— 
through the concentration of the thoughts on Christ—by all 
believers who are living among the cares of the world. 47 Essential to 
this concentration of the thoughts is participation in the Church’s 
liturgical life and prayer (681BD). 48 

Running parallel to the union of the believer s mind with Christ 
is the union of the will. 

Christification of the Will 

The will, according to Cabasilas, is activated by desire. But human 
desire, while limited by being in proportion to human nature, is 
never satisfied with anything created “since all things are inferior to 
Him [Christ] and fall below Him. Were we even to attain to all 
good things in existence, we would still look beyond them and seek 
what we do not have while ignoring what we have” (708B). 

How is it that human desire, proportioned as it is to human 
nature, is nevertheless satisfied with nothing less than the infinite? 
The reason for this, Cabasilas explains, is that both the source and 
the object of human desire are infinite. Cabasilas writes that “God 
has created not only the life of the soul, but also its joy and all that is 
ours, with a view to Himself... so that we may enjoy Him with per¬ 
fect pleasure” (708C). If the source of human desire is the infinite, 
so too is its object. For, “[mjan’s nature is limited, but not its activ¬ 
ity and its desire. So we know plainly that while the whole life of the 
soul belongs to a limited being, yet it has no end” (708B). If the 

47 Cf. Nellas, Deification , 133. 

48 A principle similar to that expressed by Vagaggini’s “discursive meditation” earlier 
in this chapter. 
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human will tends toward the infinite it is because it has been cre¬ 
ated to do so. 

Cabasilas fills out his ontological observation concerning the 
source and object of the human will with what Nellas calls a 
“phenomenological anthropology.” 49 For Cabasilas, the will is the 
central moving power in the person. “All that is ours,” he writes, 
“follows the will and moves where it is borne by it, whether it is the 
effort of the body or the movement of reason, any action or any¬ 
thing else that is proper to man” (721C). So central is the role of the 
will in Cabasilas’ anthropology that if for some reason the will were 
restrained, all human activity would be impeded; or, if anything 
took possession of the will, it would have control over the mind 
(721C). 

Synthesizing his ontology and anthropology, Cabasilas con¬ 
cludes that human beings desire to be happy. Happiness is the 
reason for their existence (709C) and is the driving force behind all 
their desires. Because human existence is, as we have said before, 
found in Christ, “those whose will is altogether captured by the will 
of Christ and belongs to Him entirely” find in Him all they desire, 
love and seek (721C). 

IV. Conclusion 

All human beings, of whatever time or place, sex or age, race or reli¬ 
gion, profession or social position, desire to be happy. Happiness 
can only be achieved through the full development and activation 
of the faculties and functions that make us who we are. 

Regardless of time or place, sex or age, race or religion, profes¬ 
sion or social profession, human beings are made in the image and 
likeness of God. It is only in truly becoming that image that human 
beings will find the happiness that propels all of their faculties and 
functions. 

Christians believe that human happiness is found in Jesus Christ 
because he is both the perfect image of God and, in so being, the 

49 Nellas, Deification , 135. 
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perfect image of what it means to be a human being created in 
God’s image. 50 To become the image of God means becoming the 
image of Christ; to become the image of Christ, for Christians, 
means becoming fully human. 

These various “becomings” (like God, like Christ, fully human) 
imply development, the development of one’s being, of who one is. 
In light of what I have said thus far, this development of being 
means, explicitly for Christians and implicitly for non-Christians, 
to become like Christ. For Christians, moreover, this development 
is best realized within the context of the liturgy. 

Christians, recreated in baptism, activated by the Spirit in 
chrismation, and made truly alive by the indwelling presence of 
Christ through the eucharist, develop by striving to conform their 
higher faculties of mind and will, not to the laws of nature as in the 
case of acquired habitus, but to the mind and will of Christ and, in 
so developing, find their ultimate happiness. Christ, in other 
words, is to be their new being, their new activity, life, knowledge 
and will. 

This summary of Cabasilas’ christological anthropology is first 
and foremost an ontological description before it is a moral code.If 
Cabasilas’ christological anthropology is not first and foremost a 
moral code, there is nevertheless a moral life that flows from it. This 
moral life is the necessary continuation and application of the litur¬ 
gical life of worship. 51 The liturgy energizes all aspects of the Chris¬ 
tians’ life by being a privileged channel of God’s grace. 


50 “If this were not so,” Nellas remarks, “Christ would not have been something essen¬ 
tial for man, that ‘unity in which there is nothing lacking.’ And the Christian 
Church would not have been the catholic truth of man and of the world, but the reli¬ 
gious expression of the outlook, culture, society and so on of one or another people.” 
Deification , 136. 

51 Cf. Leiva-Merikakis, Fire of Mercy> 37. 
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The 19th Canonical Answer of 
Timothy of Alexandria: 

On the History of Sacramental Oikonomia 

Andrei V. Psarev 1 

By “sacramental oikonomia” I understand the following teaching: 
all non-Orthodox Christians who are seeking to enter the Ortho¬ 
dox Church need to be baptized, inasmuch as all mysteries outside 
the Orthodox Church are void of grace. However, when circum¬ 
stances have not allowed the reception of converts through bap¬ 
tism, the Orthodox Church has received them through another 
form, and in the act of reception the empty form of the heterodox 
mystery was filled with grace. It was essential, however, that the 
previous baptism of those converts have been performed in accor¬ 
dance with the praxis of the Orthodox Church. We shall see how 
this teaching is consistent with the Orthodox canonical tradition, 
reviewing in chronological order an array of texts and authorities 
ranging from late antiquity to the first half of the twentieth century. 

It is beyond the scope of this study to evaluate the teaching of the 
Orthodox Church on the validity of the mysteries performed out¬ 
side her canonical boundaries other than in connection with recep¬ 
tion into the Orthodox Church. 

1 In the research and writing of this essay, I have become indebted to many individu¬ 
als for their insight and support. I am deeply grateful to Archpriest Alvian 
Smirensky for his revisions. I thank John Erickson and Victor Alexandrov for their 
critical evaluation and suggestions. I received indispensable assistance with transla¬ 
tions from Maria Nekipelov (French), Hierodeacon Cyprian Alexandrou (Greek), 
and Isaak Gindis (Romanian). I am grateful to Abraham Terian for sharing his ex¬ 
pertise on Armenian Canon Law; to Nana Baghaturia for making available her re¬ 
search on the Canon Law of the Georgian Church; and to Tatiana Bogdanova, Irina 
Pozdeeva and Priestmonk Gregory Lourie for help in dating the 19th Canonical 
Answer. I would like to thank the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius for financial 
assistance. This paper was presented in an abbreviated form at the ASEC Confer¬ 
ence, Columbus, Ohio, on Oct. 22, 2005. 
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The Canons of St Basil 

The explanation above poses a question: What did the episcopal 
authors of canons 2 understand when they received certain hetero¬ 
dox into the Church through chrismation or repentance? The first 
canon of St Basil, a part of his First Canonical Letter, touches most 
directly upon this issue. Basil wrote his First Canonical Letter to 
Amphilochius in 374, 3 sometime after the Council of Nicea, 
which, in its eighth canon, authorized the reception of Cathars 
through chrismation. Basil exposes the rationale for the tradition 
regarding the reception of Church dissidents to communion, 
answering a question posed to him by Amphilochius, Bishop of 
Iconium, the text of which has not survived: 

Still, however, it seemed best to the ancients—I refer to 
Cyprian 4 and our own Firmillianus—to subject all these— 
Cathari, and Encratites and Hydroparatatae—to one vote of 
condemnation, because the beginning of this separation 
arose through the schism, and those who had broken away 
from the Church no longer had in them the grace of the Holy 
Spirit; for the imparting of it failed because of severance of 
continuity. For those who separated first had ordination from 
the fathers, and through the imposition of their hands pos¬ 
sessed the spiritual gifts; but those who had been cut off, be¬ 
coming laymen, possessed the power neither of baptizing nor 
of ordaining, being able no longer to impart to others the 
grace of the Holy Spirit from which they themselves had 
fallen away. 5 

2 I Nicea 8, Laodicea 7,1 Constantinople 7,68 Carthage (numeration from Kuu?a 
npa6Ufl)y Trullo 95, Basil 1. 

3 Ibid. 5, n. 5. 

4 Cyprian proceeds from the understanding that there is only one Church; that schis¬ 
matics, being outside her canonical boundaries, do not have any power to confer the 
grace of the Holy Spirit; and that their baptism therefore does not wash away sins 
(Eps. 69.3.1; 70.3.1-3.3; 73.2.2, 7.2 Ancient Christian Writers , ed. Walter J. 
Burghardt, tr. G. W. Clarke 47.4 (New York: Newman Press, 1989), 4.34,47-48, 
55, 58). 

5 Letter CLXXXVTII, 15,17. The Letters, tr. Roy J. Deferrari, 3 (Loeb Classical Li- 
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It is necessary to recognize that this explanation does not come 
from Basil himself, but from St Cyprian and St Firmilianus, by 
which they received the schismatic Katharoi into the Church 
through baptism. 6 

Basil is not classifying all Church dissidents uniformly. When, 
in his First Canonical Letter, Basil considers the baptism of the 
Montanists, he regrets that Dionysius of Alexandria accepted their 
baptism. As far as Basil is concerned, their baptism has no sanction 
since the “ancients decided to accept the baptism that in no wise 
deviates from the faith” 7 —in other words, the baptism had to be 
exactly correct in order to be valid. Basil provides the explanation, 
underlining the importance of the proper baptismal formula: 
“What reason is there in our having sanctioned ( iyKpiOfjmi ) the 
baptism of those who baptize in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and of Montanus and Priscilla?” 8 Basil proposes a classifica¬ 
tion of those who have separated from the Church. Heretics need 
to be baptized, as they are “completely broken off.” 9 This was the 
case with the Encratites, another Gnostic group. Schismatics, by 
contrast, have sinned against disciplinary norms. Regarding the 
acceptance of their baptism, Basil again points to the “ancients” 
who “accordingly, decided to reject completely the baptism of here¬ 
tics, but to accept that of schismatics on the ground that they were 
still of the Church (c/c rfjg ’ EiacAricriag ).” 10 The Cathars are placed 
in the category of schismatics. 

Basil himself considers that Encratites should be received 
through baptism, but if this would prevent people from joining the 

brary 243, Harvard University Press, 1962 rpr. of 1930), 2-21. All letters of Basil 
are cited from this edition. 

6 Metropolitan Sergii Stragorodskii provides this reading of the passage (“OTHomeHe 
IfepKBH XpHCTOBOH K OTfleJIHBHIHMCfl OT Hee o6lH,eCTBaM,” yKypHOJl MOCKO 6 CKOU 

Ilampuapxuu 4 [1931].) Cited from )KypHcui Mockobckou Ilampuapxuu 1931- 
1935 eody (Moscow, 2001), 55. 

7 Letter CLXXXVIII, 9. 

8 Ibid., 14-15. 

9 Ibid., 9. 

10 Ibid., 12-13. 
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Church, Basil suggests following those fathers who allowed the 
acceptance of the dissidents’ baptism. 11 

In his Second Canonical Letter to Amphilochius 12 written in 375, 
Basil touches again upon the differences in traditions of reception: 

We, however, for one and the same reason rebaptize such 
[Encratites—A.P.]. But if among yourselves rebaptism is pro¬ 
hibited, just as it is among the Romans, 13 because of some 
consideration (oiKovo/jiiag rivoq evexa), nevertheless let our 
reason have force. For, inasmuch as their heresy is an offshoot 
of the Marcionists, who feel a loathing for marriage, and turn 
away from wine, and say that the creature of God is defiled, 
we do not receive them into the Church unless they are bap¬ 
tized in accordance with our baptism. For let them not say, 
who in emulation of Marcion and the other heretics suppose 
God to be the maker of evil, that we have rebaptized in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 14 

From these letters it follows that St Basil allowed different grades 
of reception corresponding to the proximity of the particular group 
to the Church in its fide et ordoX While accepting the prior bap¬ 
tism of those whom he personally would prefer to have baptized de 

11 Ibid., 19. 

12 The segment of this document numbered as Canon 47 of St. Basil. The absence of 
ovx in the very first sentence of the other version of this letter, published in the 
Pedalion, allowed an opposite reading of this canon—i.e., that Novatians come 
under same rule as Encratites (Priestmonk Agapios and Monk Nikodemus, 
nrjSaXiou [Athens, 1957 repr. of 1864], 617). It was probably the presence of such 
variants that let Archbishop Peter L’Huillier to the following Conclusion: “The 
wording of the canon is not crystal clear; moreover it is not certain that in the form 
the text has been handed down it comes directly from St. Basil” (“The Making of 
Written Law in the Church,” Studio. Canonica 31 [1997]: 126-27). 

13 The well-known position of St Stephen, Bishop of Rome, an adversary of 
St Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, was that the baptism of schismatics is valid, but 
lacks “fruitful grace” (F. J.Thomson, “Economy: An Examination of the Various 
Theories of Economy Held within the Orthodox Church, with Special Reference to 
the Economical Recognition of the Validity of Non-Orthodox Sacraments,” /o«r- 
nal of Theological Studies n.s. 16 [1965]: 401-3). 

14 Letter CXCIX, 133. 

15 The same logic follows from the 7th canon of the First Council in Constantinople 
and the 95th canon of the Council in Trullo, which elaborates on the 7th canon. 
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novo, Basil was guided by the benefit to the Church and in this 
point agrees with one of the aspects of sacramental oikonomia. I do 
not have evidence to support a conclusion that in accepting imper¬ 
fect baptisms Basil had in mind that grace fills the empty form of 
the heterodox mystery. 

Basil’s “relativism” toward the reception of non-Orthodox bap¬ 
tism requires further study. Apparently, at the foundation of his 
approach, Basil was not relying on legalistic logic; rather, he was 
influenced by pastoral concerns 16 and by his sense of the 
mysteriological life of the Church; in the end he chose not to foist 
on others what he considered the right thing for himself. 17 

Canon 68 of the Council of Carthage 18 

This canon of the Council of 419 is the only canon that I was able 
to find in the corpus canonum, other than those mentioned above, 
that provides a rationale for the reception into the Orthodox 
Church of those who had separated from her. 

The canon prescribes that those baptized by Donatists in their 
childhood be admitted to communion with the Church without 
re-baptism; because of their sincerity they venerated the genuine 
Church and received true baptism, despite the incorrect teaching 
that was preserved in this schism. 19 

It should be noted that in codifying points of Church Law, the 

16 Due to this factor, Basil for a long time did not preach explicitly on the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit (Paul J. Fedwick, The Church and the Charisma ofLeadership in Basil 
of Caesarea [Toronto, 1979], 72). 

17 Most likely Basil preserved his approach on the legitimacy of maintaining the diver¬ 
sity of views until the end of his life. Although Basil wrote to the presbyters of 
Nicopolis three years before his death that he could not consider as a bishop a certain 
opportunistic person, he nevertheless leaves room for another decision: “But if you 
take counsel by yourselves, each is responsible for his own opinion, and we are guilt¬ 
less of this blood” (Letter CCXL, 427). On Basil’s usage of the term oikonomia see 
Pierre L’Huillier, “L’ficonomie dans la tradition de l'figlise Orthodoxe,” Kanon 6 
(Vienna, 1983):30. 

18 1 follow the numeration in Kama npaewi. The canon is numbered 57(61) in The 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , 2 ser., ed. P. Schaff, 14 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1956 repr. of n.d.), 471-72 (hereafter cited asNPNF). 

19 The canon reads: For in coming to faith they thought the true Church to be their 
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Council in Trullo included the ruling of Cyprians Council of 256 
which required the baptism of schismatics; yet Trullo defined the 
local, rather than the universal, significance of the decree: 

We confirm also all the other sacred canons which have been 
set forth by the holy and blessed Fathers [...] and also the 
canon set forth by Cyprian, formerly archbishop and martyr 
of the land of the Africans, and by the council under him, 
which canon has remained in force only in the regions of 
aforesaid bishops, in accordance with the custom handed 
down to them. 20 


On the basis of the 68th canon, included in the corpus canonum, 
it can be concluded that, with respect to the recognition of the mys¬ 
teries performed outside her boundaries, the Orthodox Church 
(like the African Church), adhered to the position of Blessed 
Augustine 21 rather than that of St Cyprian. 22 

own and there [i.e., in the Donatist Church—A.P.] they believed in Christ, and re¬ 
ceived the sacraments of the Trinity. And that all these sacraments are altogether 
true and holy and divine is most certain, and in them the whole hope of the soul is 
placed, although the presumptuous audacity of heretics, taking to itself the name of 
the truth, dares to administer them. They are but one after all, as the blessed Aposde 
tells us, saying: “One God, one faith, one baptism,” and it is not lawful to reiterate 
what once only ought to be administrated (ibid., 471). 

20 The Council in Trullo Revisted , eds. G. Nedungatt and M. Featherstone, Kanonika 6 
(Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1995), 66, 68. According to John Erickson, 
“ [I]n Byzantium the text enjoyed only very limited diffusion and was largely ignored; 
in the few manuscripts in which it appears, it is usually incorporated near the end of 
the ‘canons of the holy fathers’”(“On the Cusp of Modernity: The Canonical Herme¬ 
neutic of St Nikodemos the Haghiorite [1748-1809],” SVTQ42H [1998]:59). 

21 According to Augustine, the baptism of Christ exists in schism, but it belongs to the 
Church—not to the schism itself (“On Baptism, Against the Donatists,” NPNF 1 
ser. 4, 1.11.17, 419; 1.12.19, 420); however, the animosity of the schismatics does 
not allow them to be cleansed of sin. Baptism begins to act fully for salvation only when 
the sin of schism is cured by joining the Church (ibid., 1.9.12,417; 1.12.18, 419). 

22 From the 68 th canon: “[Those therefore who have been so baptized] having anathe¬ 
matized their error may be received by the imposition of the hand into the one 
Church [...] where all these Sacraments are received unto salvation and everlasting 
life; even the same sacraments which obtain for those persevering in heresy the heavy 
penalty of damnation” (NPNF 14,471). 
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The 19th Canonical Answer of Timothy of Alexandria in the East 

As far as I know, this is the only canonical monument that is com¬ 
prehensive in its treatment of sacramental oikonomia: 

'Epojr. id'. Ata tL imarpecpovTag roiig alperiKOvg iv 
rtf KadoAucrj eKKArjaig ovk avafairnCopev avrovg. 

’AnoKp.’Edv tovto eyevero, ov rayeiog avdpanog ef 
alpeaecog eveaTpeijsev, rd dvafavnaOfjvaL aiaxvv- 
opevog, nAr/v otl Kai 8ia emOeaecog tojv yetpiSv tov 
lepecog 8i evxvg Ideu imfoLTau roig avOpamoig rd 
Th>evpa rd ayiov, Kadcog paprvpovaiv ax npafeig tojv 
dnoGToAojv. 

Question 19: Why do we not re-baptize heretics who turn to 
the Catholic Church? 

Answer: If that were so, a man shamed by the rebaptism 
would not be quick in his turn from heresy. Furthermore, it is 
known that the Holy Spirit descends by the imposition of the 
presbyter s hands and by prayer, as the Acts of the Apostles 
bear witness. 23 

The fifteen canonical answers of Timothy 24 became a part of the 
Orthodox canonical tradition. 25 This collection differs from all 


23 My translation from the Greek text published by J. B. Pitra in Iuris ecclesiastici 
Graecorum historia et monumenta l(Rome, 1963 repr. of 1864), 634. 

24 Timothy succeeded his brother Peter in the Alexandrian see (c. 380-85); he was a 
disciple of St Athanasius. At the Constantinopolitan Council of 381, he recognized 
neither its decision to place “new Rome” above Alexandria in the diptychs, nor the 
ruling against the ordination of Maximus the Cynic. Timothy is venerated as a saint 
by the Copts, but not by the Orthodox Church, because of his role in removing 
St Gregory of Nazianzus from the Constantinopolitan see ( Tlpaeuna Tlpaeo- 
cjiaenoU IXepKeu c monKoeaHuxMU HuKoduua enuacona JlcuiuamuncKO- 
Hcmputiacoeo 1 [Moscow, 1994, repr. of 1911], 38; Archbishop Peter L’Huillier, 
The Church of the Ancient Councib: The Disciplinary Work of the First Four Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000], 109; John Meyendorff, Imperial 
Unity and Christian Divisions: the Church450-680 AD [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1989], 114; Aziz S. Atiya, “Timothy I, Saint,” The Coptic Encyclopedia, ed. Aziz S. 
Atiya 7 [New York, 1991], 2203). 

25 2 Trullo. 
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others included in the corpus canonunp- 6 in that a number of 
answers 27 are dedicated to the perplexing questions of baptismal 
practice. 

Answers 16 to 38 were published for the first time in the schol¬ 
arly collection of Pitra. 28 He published two groups of canons 
attributed to Timothy, referred to hereafter as Pitra I and Pitra II. 
Pitra I has 38 canons 29 including the above 19th Answer. 30 

Pericles-Pierre Joannou, in his critical edition of Timothy’s 
canons, 31 based the publication of the 19th Answer on Manuscript 
N° 1981 of the Vatican Library, 32 and on the eleventh-century 
manuscript in Oxford. 33 The twelfth-century manuscript 
Laurentianu. r 34 was the prototype against which Joannou consid¬ 
ered the source of the two manuscripts that he used in preparing his 
variorum edition. 35 

Joannou indicates in a note to the 19th Answer that canons 15 to 
18 in his sources were published as belonging to Athanasius ( tov 
'AQavaaiov [Archbishop of Alexandria]), and that there is no indi- 


26 I consider Knma npaeun, the latest codex of Canon Law promulgated by the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church in 1839, to be the most recent representation of the corpus 
canonum . 

27 In Knma npaeun : 1,2,4,6. Answer 3 concerns the giving of communion to a pos¬ 
sessed person. 

28 Iuris ecclesiastici, 630-38. 

29 These canons were copied by Pitra from Coislin MS364 (Ibid.644). XIII century 
(Robert Devereesse, Bibliotheque nationale; Dipartement des Manuscrits; Catalogue 
des manuscritsgrecs: Le fonds Coislin , 2[Paris,1945]:345). 

30 Iuris ecclesiastici 634. 

31 Discipline gMrale antique (IVe-Xe c.) Les canons des pbres grecs 2 (Grottaferrata: 
Pontificia Commissione per la redazione del codice di diritto canonico orientale. 
Fonti Fasc. 9, 1963), 240-58 (hereafter cited as DGA). 

32 Pitra observes that this codex has an eleventh-century note (Iuris ecclesiastici , 644). 
According to Beneshevich, this manuscript belongs to the end of the tenth century 
(KanoHUHecKuu c6opHunXIV mumynoe co emopou nemeepmu VII eem do 883 e. 
[repr. n.d., n.p. of St Petersburg 1905], 288). loannou dates the manuscript to the 
twelfth century (DGA, xxxiii). 

33 Oxon. Laud 38 (coxe 519). DGA, 252. 

34 X 1 chart. Ibid., xxii, xxxiii. 

35 Ibid., xviii. 
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cation of the author of what follows the 18 th canon. 36 According to 
Joannou, canons 16-29 (which do not occur in most of the manu¬ 
scripts 37 ) are similar in subject to those included in the corpus 
canonum . 38 

It is notable that the contents of Questions 20-38, which follow 
the 19th Answer in Pitra I, include such themes as: Will a person 
lose his merits if he sins? (22); Which sins result in a prayer’s not 
being heard by God? (23); Which deeds deliver forgiveness from all 
sins? (25); Why do dreams often come true? (28); If someone fasts 
twice as much, will his reward be correspondingly greater? (30). 
The character of these questions demonstrates that they are of 
rather late Byzantine origin and do not belong to the time of 
Timothy. 

Pitra II 39 was published from manuscript Vindobensis juridicus 
IX 40 in the National Library in Vienna and contains twenty-four 
canonical answers. Ten of them were dedicated to various practical 
questions relating to baptism. The 19th Answer is not found in this 
collection. 

I am inclined to agree with Alessandro Bausi that the first fifteen 
answers of Timothy are part of the ancient canonical corpus of the 
Church of Alexandria, which was shaped no later than the fifth 
century. The rest of the canons are of middle or late Byzantine 
origin: it is clear that their origin is no earlier than the eighth cen¬ 
tury, since these canons would most likely be found in the Arabic 
and Ge’ez collections if they had been adopted in Byzantium 
during the seventh century. 41 

36 Ibid., 252. 

37 Ibid., 239. These canons are taken from both Pitra I and from Pitra II. 

38 Eg., Timothy 23 with 1st canon of Theophilus.. Ibid. 

39 Juris ecclesiastic^ 1, 638-43. 

40 Ff. 265, 268. Juris ecclesiastici , 644. 

41 Bausi pers. comm. The nomocanons of the Coptic Church were composed in 
Arabic and the earliest belong to the eleventh century. In the sixteenth century the 
Coptic nomocanon was adopted by the Church of Ethiopia (Rend-Georges 
Couqin, “Canon Law,” The Coptic Encyclopedia 2 [New York, 1991], 450-51; Pi- 
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The Armenian Church does not know the canons of Timothy. 42 
In the Georgian Church, Arseni of Ikalto translated the Nomo- 
canon in 14 Titles into Georgian at the end of the eleventh century. 
This collection received the name Didi sjuliskanoni (Great Nomo- 
canon). Various texts were subsequently added to this translation, 
some written before the eleventh century and some later. This is the 
only canonical collection adopted by the Georgian Church, and 
this collection does not contain more than 15 canons of Timothy. 

Joannou assumed that Timothy even in his lifetime was known 
as a famous canonist, and that the bishops of the Council in 381 
had asked him to explain obscure passages of Church law. 43 

Pseudoepigraphic compilations were common in the first mil¬ 
lennium of Church history, as Archbishop Peter notes: “In many 
occurrences, the authors of treatises bearing on Church order 
intended to convey what they genuinely believed to represent the 
thought of primeval Christianity.” 44 The questions 21-29 pub¬ 
lished by Joannou are found in Pitra II. Joannou explained that he 
chose to publish them because they seemed to represent the preoc¬ 
cupations in Timothy’s time even if they are not his own answers, 
and thus he would consider Archbishop Peters comment to be 
fair. 45 In this I cannot agree with Joannou’s assessment, but since 
the evaluation of the contents of other answers published by him 
lay outside the scope of this study, I will just note that the studied 
material does not support the view that the 19th Answer reflects 
the sacramental conscience of the fourth-century Church. On the 
contrary, one might suppose that it illustrates late Byzantine theo¬ 
logical thinking. Be that as it may, the fifteen canons of Timothy of 
Alexandria contain the only discussion in the corpus canonum of 
the various alternative applications of baptismal practices; thus it 

erre de Chersonese, “The Canonical Traditions of the Orthodox Church and the 
Oriental Churches,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 1-2 [1971]: 171). 

42 Based on the very exhaustive indices of a critical edition of the Armenian Canon 
Law: Kanonagirk'Hayoc\ ed. Vazgen Habokyan, 2 (Erevan, 1971). 

43 DGA, 238. 

44 “The Making of Written Law in the Church,” 120. 

45 DGA , 239. 
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would be logical for “Pseudo-Timothy” to append the 19thAnswer 
precisely here. 

Developments during the Late Byzantine and Turkokratia 
Periods 

As we have seen, the earliest traces of the sacramental oikonomia 
theory date from the eighth to the eleventh century. To my knowl¬ 
edge, the next Greek source that contains elements of a theory of 
sacramental oikonomia is An Alphabetical Collection by Thessa- 
lonian hieromonk Matthew Blastares, dated 1335. 46 This collection 
has only fifteen canons by Timothy. It is worth noting that 
Blastares considers Basil’s refusal to follow the practice of Cyprian 
of Carthage in baptizing schismatics to be an example of 
oikonomia, since the circumstances of Basil’s time were much dif¬ 
ferent from Cyprian’s. 47 

The same understanding of oikonomia was adopted by the 
Pedalion (. nrjSaXiov ), 48 published in 1800 by hieromonk Agapios 
and St Nikodemus the Hagiorite. This edition of canonical texts 
takes as its starting-point concerning non-Orthodox Christians 
the position of Cyprian 49 and the decision of 1755 Council of 
Constantinople that required the [re] baptism of Roman Catholics, 

46 Zvvraypa Kara gtolxcIov tQv ip rrepi ei ATippeisajis cnraoGv vnodeaeoiv roig iepotg 
Kai Oeioig kglvooi (Victor Alexandrov, “The Slavic Destiny of the Syntagma of 
Matthew Blastares: Dissemination and Use of the Code from the Fourteen to Sev¬ 
enteenth Century,” [PhD Dissertation in Medieval Studies, Central European Uni¬ 
versity, 2004], 20, 26). 

47 Zvvraypa tqjv Getiov Kai iepQv Kavovwv 6 [Athens, repr. 1966 of 1859], 18. Cited 
from Patrick Viscuso, “A Late Byzantine Theology of Canon Law,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 3 [1989], 207. 

48 The Pedalion enjoys a venerable reputation within the Orthodox Church. G. 
Rhalles and M. Podes, the editors of the collection of canonical texts which is con¬ 
sidered the standard, explain in their preface that they tried not to stray from the text 
of canons in the Pedalion (Zvvraypa tuu QcIoju Kai iepQv Kavomv 1,15). Just as the 
Pedalion , this collection contains only eighteen canons of Timothy (4, 331—41). 

49 Scholia to the canon of 255 in Carthage. From the English translation of the 
Pedalion: The Rudder of the Metaphorical Ship of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos¬ 
tolic Church of the Orthodox, That is to Say, All the Sacred and Divine Canons , tr. D. 
Cummings, (n.p., repr. 1983 of Chicago 1957), 487. 
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Protestants, and Armenians. Although they do not mention the 
19th Answer of Timothy, the editors of the Pedalion nonetheless 
concur with its conditional basis for the acceptance of non-Ortho- 
dox baptism: 

[T]he two ecumenical councils employed economy and ac¬ 
cepted the baptism ofArians and Macedonians and of others, 
but refused to recognize that of the Eunomians and of still 
others. This is because in the time especially of the Second 
Council the Arians and Macedonians were at the height of 
their influence, and were not only very numerous but also 
very powerful (...) Therefore, both in order to attract them to 
Orthodoxy and correct them the easier and also in order to 
avoid the risk of infuriating them still more against the 
Church and the Christians and aggravating the evil, those di¬ 
vine fathers thus managed the matter economically and con¬ 
descended to accept their baptism. 50 

This understanding of sacramental oikonomia was shared by 
other prominent representatives of the Kollyvader. hierodeacon 
Neophityos the Kavsokalyvitis and St Athanasios Parios. 51 In the 
nineteenth century, the outstanding Greek theologian Con¬ 
stantine Oikonomos, responding to a query from Russia on the 
William Palmer affair, researched the issue of the reception of non- 
Orthodox into the Orthodox Church and agreed with the 
Pedalioris position. 52 It is worth noting that these Greek authors 
considered the teaching that chrismation fulfilled the deficiencies 

50 Scholia to 47 th canon of the Apostles. Ibid., 70. Translation, corrected on the basis 
of the Greek text, is taken from Erickson, On the Cusp , 60. 

51 Protopresbyter George D. Metallinos, I Confess One Baptism... (Holy Mountain: St 
Paul Monastery, 1994), 19-20, 28. 

52 Ibid., 21-22. The following response to this conclusion by St Filaret, Metropolitan 
of Moscow, expressed the Augustinian attitude of the Russian Orthodox Church 
toward non-Orthodox baptism at that moment: “If Palmer were not a reliable wit¬ 
ness it would be difficult to believe that the learned Ikonomon considers Western 
Baptism at the same time both valid and invalid, depending upon the will of the 
Church that the affused person be baptized or unbaptized. Surely the efficacy of 
Baptism is in the name of the Trinity and in the sacramental grace given to it by the 
action of its founder, Christ the Lord. Surely human will, even though it were the 
will of the Church, cannot make Baptism to be a simple laver, or a simple laver to be 
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of non-Orthodox baptism to be an erroneous teaching. 53 In the 
twentieth century the Pedalioris position on sacramental oikonomia 
was shared by the Greek theologians Chrestos Androustos 54 and 
Konstantinos Dyovouniotis. 55 

Patriarch Joseph’s Kormchaia and Indreptarea legii 

The first occurrence of the sacramental oikonomia theory in Slavic 
lands is found in the Kormchaia of Patriarch Joseph, printed in 
Moscow in 1650. 56 Chapter 61 contains the “Canonical Answers 
of the Most Holy Timothy, Archbishop of Alexandria” ( Omeemu 
npaeujibHbin TuMcxpea Cesmeumato Apxuenucicona AaeKcau- 
dpuucmio). This chapter is opened by the 19th Answer. The Sla¬ 
vonic translation is the exact reflection of the Greek text published 
in Pitra I, with the following exceptions: 1. the word 
avapaiTTiCopevh translated as “we are baptizing” (noKpemaeM); 
2. rrj KadoXiKfj [eKKArjcrig], in accordance with the Slavonic ren¬ 
dering of Niceo-Constantinopolitan creed, is translated not as the 
Catholic Church, but as the Conciliar ( co6opuas ) Church. Maia 
Momina, based on the language of the Slavonic translation of the 
19th Answer, concludes that it belongs to the sixteenth century 57 
and Kirill Maksimovich as of fourteenth or even a later century. 5 

Of the ten canonical answers in this chapter, five are found in 
Pitra I. Only Answer Three is taken from Pitra II and it is possible 


Baptism” (Mumpononuma Mockoqckozo kA.H.M. 1832-1867 [Kiev, 1869], 368. 
Cited from: F. J. Thomson, “Economy,” 372) 

53 Metallinos, I Confess, 75. 

54 The Validty of English Ordinations from an Orthodox Point of View, tr. F. W. Groves 
Campbell (London, 1909), 9, 11. 

55 Ta Mvcmjpia rfjq ’AvaToXacrjq 'OpBodogov 'EKKXrjaiaq e£ Andipeog Soyparucfjq 
(Athens, 1913). As quoted by J.A. Douglas, The Relations of the Anglican Churches 
with the Eastern Orthodox: Especially in Regard to Anglican Orders (London, 
1921),60. 

56 KopMHax (Homokuhoh): omnemmam c nodnuunuKa Tlapuapxa Hocucfia (St Pe¬ 
tersburg, 1997 rpr. of 1913), 1327-28. 

57 Pers. comm. 

58 Ibid. 
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that this answer belongs to St Patriarch Nicephorus. 59 Neither of 
Pitra’s texts has Answer 6; however, Joannou published it as N° 20. 
Question 8 and two subsequent ones are attributed to St Barsono- 
phius the Great, who lived at the end of the sixth and beginning of 
the seventh centuries. 

The Kormchaia of Patriarch Joseph was prepared for publication 
by a commission which used the Nomocanon of St Savva 60 as the 
basis of the project, adding materials from Russian and Byzantine 
sources. 61 At that time, in 1649, the Patriarch of Jerusalem Paisios 
was in Moscow; he was interested in the correction of the Russian 
Church books according to contemporary Greek ecclesiastical 
books. Paisius had lived in Walachia, 62 where the nomocanon 
Indreptarea legii 63 was printed in the Cyrillic almost simulta¬ 
neously with Patriarch Josephs Kormchaia ; this nomocanon also 
contains the 19th Answer of Timothy, translated from Byzantine 
sources and numbered as 26 in this collection. Indreptarea legii 
contains 25 canons from Pitra II along with two from Pitra I, 
including the 19th Answer. 64 Paisius brought with him to Moscow 


59 A. Pavlov, HoMOfcauou npu EojihiaoM mpeOuuice (Moacea, 1897), 303. 

60 The Russian copy of Serbian Nomocanon > described by scholars as the Novo- 
Ierusalimskaia No.53 of the Riazan group of Kormchaia y became the main proto¬ 
type (Ivan 2uzek, Kormcaja Kniga: Studies on the Chief Code of Russian Canon Law , 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta 168 [Rome, 1964], 28-29). It is called Riazan since 
it was copied there from the original of the Serbian Nomocanon belonging to the of¬ 
fice of the Kievan Metropolitan (Ibid., 28), as an almost exact version of Serbian 
Nomocanon (Ibid., 53). Savva finished the composition of his Nomocanon by 1219 
and it appeared in Russia in 1261. His Nomocanon ( 3aKOHonpa6Wio unu Homo- 
kuhoh Ceemoea Caee: Mjiobuhku npenuc 1262 zodtma , ed. Miodrag M. Petrovic 
[Gornji Milanovac rpr. of 1991]) was mostly based on the Ivuopig collection 
(Synopsis Canonum, sixth c. 2uzek, Kormcaja , 32) with Alexios Aristin’s com¬ 
mentaries which contain only fifteen answers of Timothy. 

61 Ibid., 53. 

62 A.V. Kartashev, OnepKU no ucmopuu Pyccicou Ifepmu 2 (Paris, 1959), 148- 
149. 

63 Indreptarea legii, 1652 (Bucharest, 1962). 

64 Ibid., 559. 
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a certain Greek nomocanon, which he apparently took with him 
when he left Russia. 65 

It seems reasonable to guess that the appearance of the 19th 
Answer in Moscovy was due to Patriarch Paisios, who would have 
acquired it from the edition of the nomocanon that became the 
official canonical collection of the Romanian Orthodox Church 
until the translation of the Pedalion into Romanian in 1844 66 

Subsequent to the edition of the Kormchaia prepared under 
Patriarch Josephs auspices, the 19th Answer of Timothy appeared 
in the Kormchaia based on Patriarch Josephs edition, namely, 
Patriarch Nikon’s of 1653, and consequendy in the Synodal edi¬ 
tions: 1787,1804,1810,1816, and 1834. 67 Thus the 19thAnswer 
was included in the main law book of the Russian Church which, 
after the establishment of the Most Holy Synod in 1721, was chal¬ 
lenged by the Ecclesiastical Statute (Jlyxosnuu peuiaMewni). 
Although the Kormchaia was never officially replaced as the main 
legal source of the Russian Church, the Kniga Pravil {Kama 
npaeua, or The Book of Canons), published in 1839, in fact took 
over that position. The commission for the publication of Kniga 
Pravil compared the Slavonic translations of Kormchaia to the 
Greek texts, taking as their model the newly published Pedalion , 68 
Clearly this is why the Kniga Pravil, like the Pedalion, contains 
eighteen, rather than fifteen, canons of Timothy. 69 

65 B. L. Fonkich, FpenecKuepyiconucu u dotcyMenmu ePoccuu eXIV-uaHaae 
XVIII e. (Moscow: Indrik, 2003), 152. 

66 John Torok, “The Collection of Canons in Rumania,” The Sources of Canon Law of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church (manuscript in the library of St Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary, n.p., n.d.), 2. 

67 2uzek, Kormcaja , 96. 

68 Ibid., 269. St Filaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, in his letter to Murav’ev of Apr. 25, 

1839 informing him that Timothy’s designation as the “Most Holy” was taken from 
Pedalion {IIucbMa Mumponojiuma Moacoeacozo Oujiapema kAH.M 63). 

69 Nevertheless, the Society of Lovers of Religious Instruction in Moscow published in 
1884 npaeudia cesmux omen, c mojucoecmusiMU (n.d. repr.), 535-36. To the 
canons of Timothy were added answers not included in Knuta npaeuji and 
among them the 19th Answer. The parallel Greek text was taken from Pitra / and 
Pitra II. 
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Sacramental Oikonomia in the Russian Theological Thoughts of 
the 19th and 20th Centuries 

Although the Kormchaia of Patriarch Joseph was published, only a 
few copies made it outside the walls of the print shop. 70 Those cop¬ 
ies, having been printed before the Nikonian reforms, were 
regarded as especially authoritative among Old Believers. This 
explains why the theory of the sacramental oikonomia, influenced 
by the 19th Answer, was adopted by the priestly Old Believers. 
Monk Pavel Velikodvorskii, one of the mentors of the Old Believ¬ 
ers under the Belokrinitsy Hierarchy, wrote in the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the grace of the Holy Spirit has descended 
upon the priest of the Orthodox Church received by the Old 
Believers in that moment when the priest, or hierarch, anoints him 
with the holy chrism and lays his hand upon him. 71 According to 
A. Pankratov, 

This theory had many adherents among the polemicists of 
Belokrinitsy hierarchy and dominated in the ideology of this 
trend before the beginning 1880s, when Bishop Arsenii 
(Shvetsov), while developing Pavel’s ideas, offered a new 
teaching on the mysteries. The traces of that theory are found 
more than fifty years later in the report of the First Congress 
of the Brotherhoods of Russia, where an answer was given to 
the question as to whether the grace of the Holy Spirit de¬ 
scends upon the ordination and baptism of heretics: “He de¬ 
scends [...] upon their entering in communion with the 
Church.” 72 

As far as I know, Aleksei Stepanovich Khomiakov (1804-1860) 
had no relations with Old Believers, and I do not know whether the 

70 Practically speaking, it started to circulate after it was reprinted by Patriarch Nikon 
in 1653 {KopMnaa, 5-4). 

71 “.flecaTb nocJiaHMH k 6ecnonoBH,aM” [1852-1854]. Moscow, Manuscript Col¬ 
lection of the State Library of Russia (fond 247) MSS 225,531,857. Cited in A.V. 
Pankratov, “BenoKpuHHitKaa HepapxHu,” IJpaeocjiaenaji 3Hu f uKJionedu% 4 
(Moscow: Pravoslavnaia Entsiklopedia, 2002), 544. 

72 Moscow, Library of the Academy of Sciences of Russia. Department of manuscripts 
and rare books (fond 75), MS 198, ff. 4r-4v. Cited in “BejiOKpMHMLptaji,” 544. 
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Kormchaia was in his library; however, he became the first modern 
Russian theologian to present sacramental oikonomia as the teach¬ 
ing of the Orthodox Church. In a letter to William Palmer, Khom¬ 
iakov writes: 

All Sacraments are completed only in the bosom of the true 
Church, and it matters not whether they are completed [...] 
in one form or another. Reconciliation renovates the Sacra¬ 
ments or completes them, giving a full and Orthodox mean¬ 
ing to the rite that before was either insufficient or heterodox, 
and the repetition of the preceding Sacraments is virtually 
contained in the rite or fact of reconciliation. Therefore the 
visible repetition of Baptism or Confirmation, though un¬ 
necessary, cannot be considered as erroneous, and establishes 
only a ritual difference without any difference of opinion. 

You will understand my meaning more clearly still by a com¬ 
parison with another fact in ecclesiastical history. The 
Church considers Marriage as a Sacrament, and yet admits 
married heathens into her community without re-marrying 
them. The conversion itself gives the sacramental quality to 
the preceding union without any repetition of the rite. This 
you must admit, unless you admit an impossibility, viz., that 
the Sacrament of Marriage was by itself complete in the law¬ 
ful union of the heathen couple. 73 

In the same way as Khomiakov, Metropolitan Antonii 
Khrapovitskii (b. 1863), considered his own theological views to be 
a return to the genuine teaching of the Orthodox Church. Antonii 
became the next notable representative of the teaching on sacra¬ 
mental oikonomia among Russian theologians after Khomiakov. 

73 “Mr. Khomiakoffs Third Letter to Mr Palmer [1846],” Russia and the English 
Church: Containing a Correspondence between Mr. William Palmer y Fellow of 
Magdalen College , Oxford\ andM. Khomiakojfin the Years 1844-1854 , ed. W. J. 
Birkbeck, (London, 1917), 62-63. Khomiakov’s letters were written in English. 
Khomiakov did not take into account that the ancient Church had an understand¬ 
ing of Roman law, and that the matrimonial contract is a foundation of marriage en¬ 
tered upon by two free people whose joint participation in the Eucharist was, as it 
were, the seal of their marriage. Cf. John Meyendorff, Marriage: An Orthodox Per¬ 
spective (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1984),17, 21. 
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Antonii also sympathized with the Old Believers’ canonical prac¬ 
tice. 74 

In a letter to Robert S. Gardiner of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States regarding participation in the conference on Faith 
and Order, 75 Antonii responds: 

Please note, likewise, that the Latin priest received by the Or¬ 
thodox Church may function liturgically without re-ordina- 
tion only if the mystery of repentance was performed upon 
him by a bishop who, as a result, grants him the mystery of 
the priesthood. However if he was received by a priest, then 
the former Catholic priest may enter the Church only as a lay¬ 
man. 76 

Antonii’s only explanation for reception other than through 
baptism is that a person who had been previously baptized in his 
own denomination would be embarrassed to be placed on the same 
level as pagans. However, this would be possible only if the former 
denomination of the convert performed baptism in accordance 
with the practice of the Orthodox Church. 77 

The letter of the New Hieromartyr Ilarion Troitskii to Mr. Gar¬ 
diner became the last pre-revolutionary expression in favor of sac¬ 
ramental oikonomia. Archimandrite Ilarion was a disciple of Arch¬ 
bishop Antonii and considered his views on the absence of grace 
beyond the canonical boundaries to be the only Orthodox posi¬ 
tion. 78 It is not surprising that Antonii encouraged him to continue 

74 Archimandrite Kiprian Kern, “Reminiscences of Metropolitan Anthony 
(Khrapovitsky),” tr. Alexander Lisenko, Divine Ascent 9 (2004): 140. 

75 Of which Gardiner was secretary. 

76 “Otbct Ha TpeTee nwcbMO ceKpeTapa BceMupHow KoH(j)epeHLum 
EriMCKonaJibHoii IJepKBw b AMepMKe, Bepa h Pa3yM 8-9 (August-September 
1916): 885. Clearly a Roman Catholic priest is received by an Orthodox priest when 
canonical obstacles to the retention of his priesthood are found. See the rite for the 
reception of a Roman Catholic priest composed by the Metropolitan Filaret 
(Konstantin Nikol’skii, TlocoOue K U 3 yneHU 70 ycmaea IlpaeocJiamou 
Ifeptceu [1960, n.p., repr. of St Petersburg 1900], 685). 

77 “Otbct, ” 887. In the last point Antonii agrees with the Kollyvodes and the decree of 
1755. 

78 The Unity of the Church and the World Conference of Christian Communities: A Letter 
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his correspondence with Gardiner. After citing the above quoted 
passage from Khomiakovs letter, Ilarion comments on it: 

As you can see, A. S. Khomiakov expresses almost the same 
thing which was, in my opinion, the constant mind of the 
Church; many are prevented from understanding this 
thought by the Medieval Latin doctrine of the sacraments, 
according to which sacraments can be performed even out¬ 
side the one Body of Christ, outside the one Church. 79 

Ilarion, based on canon 79 of the 419 Council of Carthage 80 
regarding the reception of Donatists into their ranks, considers it 
possible to accept into communion with the Orthodox Church the 
entire hierarchy of the Anglican Church, without any academic 
investigations. 81 

The reinforcement of the teaching on sacramental oikonomia 
within the Russian Church diaspora is largely due to Iuri Pavlovich 
Grabbe (1902-1995), Khomiakovs great-grandson. Grabbe was 
close to Metropolitan Antonii Khrapovitskii, especially from the 
late 1920s until the latter’s death in Serbia in 1936. 82 

In his critique 83 of Nicolas Zernovs article, “St Cyprian of 


to Mr. Robert Gardiner\ Secretary of the Commission to Arrange a World Conference of 
Christian Communities , tr. Margarert Jerinec (Montreal, 1975) 10-11; originally, 
this letter was published as “E^mhctbo LJepKBM m BceMMpHaa KOH^epeHi^ia 
xpMCTwaHCTBa,” Eo?ocjioeacuu eecmuwc 1(1917): 3-60. 

79 Ibid., 69. 

80 Numeration from Kniga Pravil. 

81 The Unity ,71. 

82 From 1933 until 1985 he was in charge of the chancellery of the Synod of the Bish¬ 
ops of the Russian Church Abroad; he later became a protopresbyter and a bishop. 
Grabbe himself tells about the formation of his ecclesiology: “My view on the bap¬ 
tism of heretics was nourished in me by Khomiakov, Metropolitan Antonii and 
through the treatment of his disciple Arch. Ilarion” (Stanford University Library. 
Department of Special Collections, The Bishop Grigorii Papers [M0964], Box 1, 
Folder 6, Letter to Archbishop Antonii of Geneva. February 24/March 9, 1975). 

83 “CoBepuiMJi jim cb. KMnpMaH Kap<}>areHCKMM nepeBopOT b yneHMM 
IJepKBM,” U,epKomasiotcu3nb\ \ (November 1,1934): 170-75. The English ci¬ 
tations are taken from “Did St Cyprian Change the Doctrine of the Church?” 
Synaxis3 (1978): 67-73. 
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Carthage and the Unity of the Ecumenical Church,” 84 Grabbe 
assumes that the Holy Fathers taught that all confessions except the 
Orthodox Church were deprived of salvific grace. The Orthodox 
Church, depending on external relations with those churches, 
treats them strictly or favorably. 85 To illustrate the logic of the 
canons on the reception of non-Orthodox through chrismation or 
through repentance, Grabbe turns to the authority of Timothy of 
Alexandria, who participated in the Council of Constantinople in 
381. Grabbe believes that Timothy’s 19th Answer, taken from the 
61 st chapter of Kormchaia, explains what the Church meant when 
it decreed, in the seventh canon of that Council, that certain dissi¬ 
dents could be received without baptism. 86 In addition to all that I 
have already observed apropos of the 19th Answer of Timothy, 
there is one further weakness in this argument: the text on which it 
depends, the so-called “seventh canon” of the Second Ecumenical 
Council, actually is not a product of that council but a part of the 
canonical collection of the church of Ephesus, dated 428, and 
placed along with the canons of this council as a complementary 
statement to Canon l. 87 

Theological Implications and Conclusion 

Baptism is direcdy instituted by Christ: “Truly, truly, I say to you, 
unless one is born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the king¬ 
dom of God” (Jn 3:5, RSV). The only exception is the baptism 
through martyrdom, in which case there is baptism by blood. 
Baptisma sanguinis was established by the teaching on baptism as 
an analogy of death; if the confessor survived, baptism was com¬ 
pleted by the regular baptismal rite. 88 

84 “Cb. KwnppiaH Kap<j>areHCKni} m cahhctbo bccjichckom uepKBM,” Ilyrnb 39 
(July 1933): 18-40. 

85 “Did St Cyprian ...,” 68, Note that in this point Grabbe agrees with St Nikodemus 
the Hagiorite. 

86 Ibid., 69. 

87 Archbishop Peter, The Church of the Ancient Councils , 111, 131-32. 

88 Protopresbyter Nicolas Afanasieff, Cjiyycenue MUpsm e u^epmu (Moscow, 
1995), 26. 
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According to one of its many definitions, oikonomia is “good 
management.” 89 Accordingly, it must benefit the Church, and pre¬ 
serve her dogmas, rather than supercede them. The words of the 
Alexandrian Patriarch Eulogius (581-607) illustrate this point: 

Then the right rationale behind oikonomia is for something 
to be managed so that the dogma of true faith is not endan¬ 
gered. For if that dogma remains pure and unadulterated, 
oikonomia is found to be realized in the area outside and 
around [the dogma—A.P.]. 90 

Clearly oikonomia is not a mystery of the Church, but one of her 
instruments: it can be applied only to something that exists, and 
does not have the magic power to create ex nihilo. Thus it cannot 
transform an unbaptized person into a baptized one. This under¬ 
standing of oikonomia is nicely summarized by Ladislas Orsy: 
“Every need for oikonomia arises out of an individual situation; 
each use of it is unique. It cannot and must not serve as a precedent 
for future actions.” 91 Hence oikonomia as an exception from the 
norms for the reception of the non-Orthodox cannot serve as an 
explanation of the steps adopted by the Council for permanent 
application. 

To understand the Orthodox canonical tradition one needs to 
take into account that baptism, in the ancient Church, was not a 
private event, but was understood as “an act which has relation not 
only to some members, but to the entire Church in her fullness, as 
an act of great significance, without which the Church cannot 
exist.” 92 Therefore it is impossible to imagine that an act of such 
importance would take a place under the cover of another mystery. 
Regarding such a fundamental act as baptism the Church cannot 
introduce any “consideration for special circumstances” (another 

89 G. W. H. Lamp A Patristic Greek Dictionary (Oxford, 1997), 941. 

90 Codex 227 of Patriarch Photios library cited from Steven G. Strikis, The Theology 
and Ecclesiology of Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria: a Study and Translation (MDiv 
Thesis, St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 1981), 14. 

91 “Meaning of Oikonomia ,” Theological Studies 2 (June 1982): 314. 

92 Protopresbyter Nicolas AfanasiefF, “TawHCTBa h TaiiHOfleMCTBJifl: Sacramenta et 
Sacramentalia ,” Tlpmocjiamasi MbicJih 8 (1931): 26. 
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meaning of oikonomia ); 93 on the contrary, the Church demands, 
under pain of severe sanctions, the baptism of the unbaptized and 
forbids the rebaptism of anyone who has been baptized. 94 In sum, 
baptism outside the Orthodox Church is either accepted as an 
entry into some kind of Christian life, one that requires a further 
rite of reconciliation with the Church, or it is not recognized at all, 
in which case the one seeking to join the Orthodox Church would 
be received by baptism. 

In the ancient Church, baptism and chrismation were not per¬ 
ceived as two separate mysteries; rather, they completed the one 
mystery for the reception into the Church. According to Erickson: 

[A]t least until well into the fourth century: anointing and 
hand-imposition either preceded or were simultaneous with 
the water-bath, and emphasis lay on the closeness of the rela¬ 
tionship of Son and Spirit, on their Reciprocal work in creation 
and redemption—and baptism—so that the anointing itself 
was not simply a misplaced confirmation/chrismation, the sac¬ 
rament of the Spirit as distinct from that of the Son. Rather, 
throughout the one sacrament of Christian initiation the Spirit 
was seen as present and active, pointing to the Son, making 
Him present, refashioning men and women into Him. 95 

We should take into consideration the difference between the 
consciences of the ancient Church and the modern. It would be 
improper to understand the reception into the Church in the same 
way as we understand post-baptismal anointing with holy myrrh. 96 
Although it is still unclear what the ancient Church meant by the 

93 Lampe, Patristic Dictionary, 942. Cf. with cited above St Basil’s words from his Sec¬ 
ond Canonical Letter. 

94 Cf. 47th Apostolic Canon. 

95 John H. Erickson, “Reception of Non-Orthodox into the Orthodox Church,” 
Diakonia 1-3 (1984-85): 77. 

96 Cf., [St Filaret of Moscow—A.P.] Catechism of the Orthodox Catholic, Eastern 
Church examined and approved by the Most Holy GovemingSynod (n.p., n.d. repr. by 
St Tikhon’s Religious Center), 57. Regarding the ambiguity of post-baptismal 
chrismation as applied to converts, see: John H. Erickson, “The Reception of Non- 
Orthodox into the Orthodox Church: Contemporary Practice,” SVTQ 41/1 
(1997): 12-13. 
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imposition of hands, or chrismation, 97 a proper understanding of 
this gesture at reception into the Church would be that a person is 
receiving forgiveness from God and reconciliation with the 
Church. 98 

Although “according to canons the steps of reception depend on 
the degree of remoteness from the Church of the community in 
question, the canons do not use the term ‘heretic’ in agreement 
with St Basil’s classification. For instance, in the above-mentioned 
seventh canon of the Council of Constantinople, Novatians are 
called heretics in the same way as Arians and Macedonians. There¬ 
fore in each particular case one needs to take note of who is being 
categorized as a “heretic.” 

My research leads me to the following conclusions: although 
in the practical aspect of reception the Church rather follows 
Augustine’s understanding than that of Cyprian, nonetheless 
Cyprian’s ecclesiology, that there are no mysteries outside the 
Church, was never refuted by the Orthodox Church. 99 The 
attempt to reconcile this ecclesiology with existing grades of recep¬ 
tion into the Church, as expressed by sacramental oikonomia, was 
only partially attended to by the Church Fathers (St Basil the 
Great, Blasteres, St Nikodemus). I was not able to find evidence 
that any of the Fathers who composed the canons held the position 
that in the reception of baptism performed outside the Orthodox 
Church, only the external form was accepted, and that this form 
might be filled by grace at the moment of reception. Regarding this 
point of sacramental oikonomia, I agree with Fr Georges Florovsky 

97 See John Erickson’s speculation on this matter in “Divergencies in Pastoral Practice 
in the Reception of Converts,” Orthodox Perspectives on Pastoral Praxis , ed. Theo¬ 
dore Stylianopulos (Boston, 1998), 154-55. 

98 Cf., service for the Reception of Latins into the Orthodox Church, adopted by the 
1484 Synod. Fr. George Dragas, “The Manner of Reception of Roman Catholic 
Converts into the Orthodox Church with Special Reference to the Decisions of the 
Synods of 1484 (Constantinople), 1755 (Constantinople) and 1667 (Moscow),” 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 1 -A (1999): 238—41. 

99 Cf. Bishop Peter L’Huillier, “The Reception of Roman Catholics into Orthodoxy: 
Historical Variations and Norms” SVTQ34I2 [1980]: 76. 
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that the economical’ interpretation is not the teaching of the 
Church. It is only a private ‘theological opinion,’ very late and very 
controversial, having arisen in a period of theological confusion 
and decadence in a hasty endeavor to dissociate oneself as sharply as 
possible from Roman theology.” 100 Nevertheless this theory 
enjoyed a place within the main body of Church law of the Russian 
and Romanian Orthodox Churches and was shared by noted 
authorities of Orthodox theology. 


100 “The Limits of the Church," The Church Quarterly Review 117 (October 1933), 
125. 
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Priestesses or Priests’ Wives: 

Presbytera in early Christianity 

Valerie A. Karras 

It is widely recognized within the academic community that 
women were ordained to the diaconate in the Eastern church 
according to the evidence of early church orders, 1 although there is 
still some disagreement as to the nature of the ordination, i.e., to 
“major” or “minor” orders. 2 There is even more conflict among 
scholars regarding the ordination of women in the early church to 
the other two major orders of clergy, that is, the priesthood and the 

1 Although it does not give the ordination rites, the early third-century Didascalia 
Apostolorum , extant in Syriac from a probable Greek original, parallels the ministry 
of female deacons to that of male deacons; A. Voobus, The Didascalia Apostolorum 
in Syriac, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vols. 401/407, Syr. 175 
and 179 (Louvain: Secretariat du Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 
1979); English translation in A. Voobus, The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac , Cor¬ 
pus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vols. 402/408, Syr. 176 and 180 
(Louvain: Secretariat du Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 1979). 
Book VIII, 3-5,16-26, of the fourth-century Syriac Apostolic Constitutions , which 
is heavily dependent on the earlier Didascalia , gives the ordination rite for bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, deaconesses, subdeacons and readers, and the consecration rite 
for confessors, virgins, widows, and exorcists; Marcel Metzger, ed., tr„ intro, critical 
text, notes, Les Constitutions Apostoliques, Tome III, Livres VII et VIII, Sources 
Chr&iennes 326 (Paris: fiditions du Cerf, 1987), 138-48,216-28; English transla¬ 
tion in “Apostolic Constitutions,” in Fathers of the Third and Fourth Centuries, ed. 
Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 7, reprint ed. 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994), 481-83,491-93. 

2 In Aiz Apostolic Constitutions , the ordination of the deaconess is listed immediately 
following that of the male deacon, and is virtually identical in format to that of the 
deacons and presbyters. As with those two male orders, the bishop is to lay hands on 
the woman to be ordained deaconess “in the presence of the presbytery and of the 
deacons and deaconesses,” and to ordain her with a prayer corresponding to her fe¬ 
male ministry: it mentions women of the Old Testament who were filled with the 
Spirit and served the Temple, and alludes to the Theotokos. The omission of the 
word “ordination” (xeiporovla ) in the instructions has led Aime Georges 
Martimort, Deaconesses: An Historical Study, trans. K. D. Whitehead (San Fran- 
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episcopacy. The present article assesses the arguments over the past 
two decades of early church historians in both the United States 
and Europe, such as Giorgio Otranto 3 of the University of Bari in 
southern Italy and Karen Jo Torjesen 4 of Claremont Graduate Uni¬ 
versity, that women in the early church were ordained or appointed 
to these other major orders, especially the priesthood (presbytery). 

In the absence of extant references to women presiding over and 
serving liturgically as presbyters in communities, scholars and 
other interested parties who have made this claim base their 
hypothesis on one or more of three types of evidence: 1) art histori¬ 
cal evidence, primarily from the Roman catacombs, that women 
presided over the eucharistic celebration; 2) literary, especially 
canonical, prohibitions against the ordination of women; and 
3) epigrammatic evidence that women held the rank of presbyter 
and bishop. It is outside the scope of this study to examine all the 

cisco: Ignatius Press, 1986), 67-75, to conclude that the deaconess was not consid¬ 
ered part of the ordained clergy. However, the similarity in format, as well as later 
evidence, has led most other scholars to the opposite conclusion, including Roger 
Gryson, The Ministry of Women in the Early Churchy trans. Jean Laporte and Mary 
Louise Hall (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1976), 62-63, 115-20 (the 
latter section is a direct response to Martimort); Evangelos Theodorou, “'// 
«X€ipOToviay> fj «x€Lpo6ea[a» rail/ SiaKoviaaoivT Theologia 25:3 (July-Sept. 1954), 
449-50; and Cipriano Vagaggini, “L'ordinazione delle diaconesse nella tradizione 
greca e bizantina,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 40 (1974), 163-73. Paul F. 
Bradshaw, Ordination Rites of the Ancient Churches of East and West (New York: 
Pueblo, 1990), 84, sidesteps the issue by cautioning against an over simplistic cate¬ 
gorization of ministries and orders in the early church. 

3 Giorgio Otranto, “Note sul sacerdozio femminile nell’antichita in margine a una 
testimonianza di Gelasio I,” Vetera Christianorum 19 (1982): 341-60; Giorgio 
Otranto, Italia meridionale e Puglia paleocristiane: Saggi storici (Bari: Edipuglia, 
1991). An English translation of the former Otranto article appears in Mary Ann 
Rossi, “Priesthood, Precedent, and Prejudice: On Recovering the Women Priests of 
Early Christianity, "Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 7:1 (Spring 1991): 75-94 
(the translation appears on pp. 78-93, specifically). 

4 Karen Jo Torjesen, When Women Were Priests: Womens Leadership in the Early 
Church and the Scandal of Their Subordination in the Rise of Christianity (San Fran¬ 
cisco: Harper San Francisco, 1993). Note that this article is not intended to address, 
much less dispute, the primary thesis of Torjesen’s book, that women held leader¬ 
ship positions in the church when it was home-based and “private,” but were 
marginalized as the church became licit and public. 
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arguments in detail, but representative examples of these three 
types of evidence will be reviewed, in the above order, to evaluate 
their merit within their own contexts, beginning with the evidence 
of catacomb frescoes. 


The Art Historical Evidence 



Plate 1 Fresco from the Greek Chapel, 

Priscilla Catacomb, Rome, early third century 

The artistic representation perhaps most frequently commented 
upon is this early third-century banquet scene from the Greek cha¬ 
pel of the Priscilla catacomb in Rome [plate 1]. Depicting a meal of 
some sort, traditionally it has been interpreted as a possible 
eucharistic scene, with all of the figures presumed to be male with 
the exception of the third from the right (for example, in the chapel 
built above this catacomb, a reproduction of this damaged fresco 
portrays all the other six figures as male). In the past two decades or 
so, however, some have challenged this based on what they perceive 
as feminine gestures, garments, and body shapes in the other six 
figures— the image even appears in a calendar with early Christian 
images of women clerics. Torjesen uses the image at the beginning 
of chapter 2 of When Women Were Priests , averring that “[t]he 
clothing and hairstyles worn by the participants suggest that most 
of them are women. Mary Ann Rossi believes these figures all to 

5 lorjcsen When Women Weie Pi tests, 52 
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be women presiding at a Eucharist, suggesting that they were bish¬ 
ops or presbyters.' The poor condition of the fresco makes it 
unlikely that there can be any secure determination, but two 
neglected points make less credible the argument that all the figures 
are female. 



Plate 2: Orans figure , Cubiculum ofVelatia, 

Priscilla Catacomb , Rome, mid-third century 

First, and most importantly, interpreting all the figures as 
women ignores the significance of the veiled female figure. In late 
antiquity, it was considered indecorous for a woman to be seen in 
public unveiled, and the Apostle Paul specifically prohibited 
women from preaching (“prophesying”) in church with their heads 
unveiled. 7 The fact that one of the few things that can be discerned 
in the fresco from the Greek chapel of the Priscilla catacomb is a veil 

6 Both Mary Ann Rossi and Carol Kroeger argue that all seven figures are women in 
the documentary video, Womens Ordination: The Hidden Tradition , 58 min. (Lon¬ 
don: British Broadcasting Corporation, 1992). 

7 1 Cor 11:4-16. 
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on one of the figures, and the corollary fact that women typically 
are depicted veiled, specifically when praying, undermines the 
argument that this fresco depicts seven women. 8 

Secondly, while the veil on one of the figures indeed indicates 
that it depicts a woman, it is unclear whether this is a liturgical meal 
and, more importantly, whether anyone is presiding over this meal 
in a liturgical sense. Kenneth Steinhauser doubts the eucharistic 
interpretation of the fresco. Rather, he suggests that “the painting 
depicts not a eucharistic celebration but a refrigerium, a commem¬ 
orative meal at the tombs of the dead, which Christians had inher¬ 
ited from their pagan ancestors.” 9 Steinhauser points out that both 
literary and archeological evidence shows that early Christians cel¬ 
ebrated funeral meals in both East and West, including Rome 
specifically. 

Another possibility is that the fresco may depict an agape 
(“love”) meal. These meals were shared by the entire Christian 
community, but were distinct from the Eucharist. 10 The possibility 
of an agape meal is strengthened by the significance of the number 
of figures—seven. This may be an allusion to the clerical order of 

8 Linda Sue Galate, “Evangelium: An Iconographical Investigation oiznAntePacem 
Image,” (PhD diss., Drew University, 1997), has effectively argued that these two 
images, as well as numerous other orant catacomb figures, were not representations 
of biblical or other actual women, but should be read as a symbol of the Good News 
of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This of course does not detract from 
the argument that women are typically shown veiled when praying; in fact, almost 
all of the numerous catacomb images given in the Galate dissertation are shown 
with veiled head. The author thanks Dr. Galate for her generosity in discussing this 
issue (in fact. Dr. Galate provided additional support by noting that late antique 
women typically are shown unveiled only under special circumstances, e.g., when in 
mourning). 

9 Kenneth B. Steinhauser, “Images ofWomen in Christian Antiquity,” in Equal at the 
Creation: Sexism, Society, and Christian Thought, eds. Joseph Martos and Pierre 
Ltegy (Toronto, Buffalo, & London: University of Toronto Press, 1998), 49-69, at 
63. 

10 For example, Gregory Dix, in his translation of Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition, 
gives chapter 26 the title “Of a Private Agape”; Gregory Dix, ed., The Treatise on the 
Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, Bishop and Martyr, reissued by Henry 
Chadwick (London: SPCK, 1968), 43. For more on the agape meal, see Gregory 
Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London: Dacre, 1943), 82-83. 
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the diaconate since seven deacons were originally chosen to minister to 
the apostolic Christian community: in particular, to ensure fairness in 
the daily distribution of food among the members of the commu¬ 
nity. 11 In other words, even if the fresco does depict clerics, these fig¬ 
ures may be male and female deacons, not presbyters or bishops. 

In brief, then, the paucity and ambiguity of specifically liturgical 
depictions of women in early Christian frescoes combine to pro¬ 
duce an art historical record which provides no strongly persuasive 
—much less conclusive—evidence that women were ordained to 
either the priesthood or the episcopacy in the early church. 

The Canonical and Epistolary Evidence 

The second type of evidence for the ordination of women to the 
priesthood in the early church is based on the logical inference that, 
if something is repeatedly prohibited and condemned, either for¬ 
mally or informally, it probably is occurring with regularity. This is 
how Eisen, for instance, interprets several prohibitions to the inclu¬ 
sion of women in the ranks of the priesthood and of the episcopacy 
(that is, the order of bishops), prohibitions which appear occasion¬ 
ally and in various forms in the early Christian church. 12 She notes 
in particular the fourth-century Cypriot bishop, Epiphanius of 
Salamis, who included in his Panarion a polemical treatise against 
heretical groups, several passionate tirades against the ordination of 
women to the priesthood or episcopacy, denouncing such practices 
as contrary to Christian tradition and to both Old Testament and 
New Testament scriptural inj unctions, as in the following passage: 

They ordain women among them bishops and presbyters be¬ 
cause of Eve, [not hearing] the word of the Lord: “Your desire 
shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over you” (Gen 
3:16). But the apostolic word remains hidden from them: 

“I permit no woman to speak or to have authority over a man” 

11 Acts 6:1-6. 

12 Ute E. Eisen, Women Officeholders in Early Christianity: Epigraphical and Literary 
Studies , trans. Linda M. Maloney (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2000), 117- 
21 . 
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(1 Tim 2:12) and again: “Man is not from woman, but woman 
from man” (1 Cor 11:8) and “Adam was not deceived, but Eve 
was first deceived and became a transgressor.” 13 

Similarly, Otranto has interpreted another episcopal tirade—a 
letter of Pope Gelasius I, written in the year 494 to the churches in 
Sicily and southern Italy admonishing them not to allow women to 
minister at the altar 14 —as evidence that women were ordained in 
these areas as priests or, to use the more accurate terminology, pres¬ 
byters (that is, “elders”). 

It is important to contextualize these various prohibitions before 
drawing any inferences from them. For example, Eisen and 
Otranto place great weight on a few instances of a bishop (particu¬ 
larly Epiphanius) denouncing the ordination of women or their 
presiding liturgical participation. However, the reliability of such 
denunciations as evidence of actual practice becomes problematic 
when one notes that the practices being denounced are occurring 
in areas other than the one where the writer himself lives, i.e., they 
do not come from firsthand observation and experience. The 
axiom “where there’s smoke, there’s fire” is not sufficient from a 
scholarly point of view; there must be some evidence of the fire 
itself in situ. This lack of firsthand, descriptive witness of women 
priests from those attacking the ordination of women thus adds 
additional doubt to the credibility of asserting that such practices 
might have been common in the early church in certain geographic 
areas - or even that they occurred at all. Epiphanius, for instance, 
decried every heresy he ever got wind of, whether the information 

13 Epiphanius, Panarion 49,2.2-5,3.2 (GCS 31 (1980), 242ff). English translation in 
The Panarion of St Epiphanius, Bishop ofSalamis. Selected Passages , translated by 
Philip R. Amidon (New York & Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990), 173-74; 
quoted in Eisen, Women Officeholders , 118. The last scriptural quotation is from 1 
Tim 2:14. 

14 “Nihilominus impatienter audivimus, tantum divinarum rerum subisse 
despectum, ut feminae sacris altaribus ministrare firmentur, cunctaque non nisi 
virorum famulatui deputata sexum, cui non competent, exhibere.” Otranto, Italia 
Meridionale , 100-107; Otranto, “Note sul sacerdozio femminile,” 343^49 (Rossi, 
“Priesthood,” 80-84); see also Eisen, Women Officeholders , 129. 
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he had received was accurate or not. 15 While his diatribes certainly 
illuminate his own views about the legitimacy of women clerics, 
Epiphanius thus can scarcely be categorized as a credible witness to 
the actual practices of heretical groups, particularly given that he is 
inaccurate in his description of female orders within the catholic 
Church, an inaccuracy probably deriving, again, from his lack of 
firsthand experience and knowledge. 16 

As for the papal letter, Gelasius never uses any specific clerical 
titles to describe the women he accuses of taking on liturgical func¬ 
tions. Otranto argues that the way in which Gelasius depicts their 
actions points to the priesthood, but it is unclear 1) whether these 
women are actually ordained members of the clergy at all; and 2) if 
ordained, whether they are presbyters or deacons, the latter being a 
possibility since the word ministrare (“to serve” = Greek diakonein) 
is used, 17 and since, as Otranto himself notes, southern Italy was 
strongly Hellenized and thus likely to be familiar with women dea¬ 
cons. 18 In fact, it is entirely possible that the women to whom 
Gelasius referred were serving at the altar (feminae sacris altaribus 
ministrare) either without ordination or as female deacons, since it 
is unclear what exactly was the nature of their altar ministry. 

In reality, there really is only one canonical prohibition which 
has some meat to it. That is Canon 11 from the mid- to late fourth- 
century Council of Laodicea, in the province of Phrygia in Asia 
Minor. This canon forbids the appointment of women as what the 
council calls presbytides, or female presbyters. Because several of the 
terms used in this canon clearly indicate clerical status and thus the 

15 See, e.g., Elizabeth Clark’s discussion of his inaccuracies in Elizabeth A. Clark, The 
Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992), 86-100. 

16 See below regarding his conflation of the orders of deaconess, presbytis, and widow. 

17 While this Latin word has the generic meaning “to serve,” the word ministrae was 
used for female deacons, just as the Greek word Slclkovos has both generic and tech¬ 
nical meanings. See, e.g., the second-century letter to Trajan of Pliny the Younger, 
governor of Bithynia in Asia Minor. Pliny informs the emperor that he has tortured 
“two servants, who are called [female] deacons” (... ex duabusancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebantur ...). The letter is discussed in Gryson, The Ministry of Women, 14-15. 

18 Otranto, “Note sul sacerdozio femminile,” 349-51 (Rossi, “Priesthood,” 84-85). 
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canon provides perhaps the strongest evidence for a separate 
womens clerical order, the presbytis (singular form) will be dis¬ 
cussed in a separate section below. However, it should be noted at 
this point that the literary evidence for presbytides is quite sparse 
and inconsistent, 19 and—unlike the title presbytera —the terms 
presbytis and presbytides occur rarely in the early Christian sources 
and monumental remains which the next section examines. 

The Epigrammatic Evidence 

The final major evidence for the contention that women were 
ordained to major orders in the early church are epigrams, primar¬ 
ily in the form of archeological remains of funerary steles. Among 
the first to raise the possibility of women priests in early Christian¬ 
ity on epigrammatic grounds was Joan Morris. 20 Based on inscrip¬ 
tions which included the tides presbytera or episcopa for certain 
women, Morris asserted that women had been widely ordained as 
presbyters and bishops. Little of this material was new. However, 
within both academic and ecclesiastical circles, the women in these 
inscriptions had been understood as the wives of priests and bish¬ 
ops. Morris provided no satisfactory answer to that interpreta¬ 
tion, and Mary Jo Torgjesen resurrected it two decades later, again 
with no attempt to refute the rejoinder that the titles were honorary 
ones accorded to spouses. 22 

Other scholars have recognized the ambivalent quality of the 

19 There are probably not more than a half dozen texts which refer to presbytides , and 
the meaning of the term is not identical in all of them. See the entry for presbytis in^4 
Patristic Greek Lexicon , ed. G. W. H, Lampe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 
1131. 

20 Joan Morris, The Lady Was a Bishop. The Hidden History ofWomen with Clerical Or¬ 
dination and the Jurisdiction of Bishops (New York; London: Macmillan, 1973). 

21 The married episcopacy died out in both Eastern and Western Christianity, although 
married men were often consecrated as bishops in the early Church; similarly, the 
practice of allowing married men to be ordained to the priesthood was formally disal¬ 
lowed in the Latin West beginning in about the fourth century, but continued to exist 
in practice into the medieval period. To this day in the Orthodox Churches, the wife 
of a presbyter is called by the feminine form of that term; thus, within the modern 
Greek Orthodox Church, the tide presbytera is still used for the wife of a priest. 

22 Torjesen, When Women Were Priests, 9-10, 114-13. 
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titles episcopa and presbytera, but have proposed that the epigra- 
phical context for the use of these titles, in certain instances, is 
inconsistent with an interpretation of “wife of Giorgio 
Otranto, 23 and, most recently, Ute Eisen 24 —have studied and reas¬ 
sessed epigrammatic evidence 25 which they assert demonstrates 
that there were women officeholders in early Christianity. 

Otranto has argued that epigrams for women titled presbytera or 
episcopa which do not include their husband s name cannot be for 
the wives of clergy because male presbyters and bishops would not 
commission inscriptions for their wives without including their 
own names in the inscriptions. 26 However, this is not necessarily 
true. The widow of a priest or bishop probably would still have 
continued to be known within the community by the feminine 
form of her late husband s title, even though she was no longer 
technically the wife of a presbyter or bishop; in this case the inscrip¬ 
tion might have been paid for by the parents or other members of 
the womans family. Furthermore, a widowed presbytera or episcopa 
may have chosen to remarry. 27 Although remarriage was frowned 
upon in early Christianity, it was permitted, and it was not until the 
Council in Trullo, held in Constantinople in 691-92, that the 
former wives of bishops were considered to be barred from remar¬ 
rying in the Eastern Church, by virtue of their subsequent monas¬ 
tic vows and possible ordination as deaconess. 28 Even then, the 
canon says nothing about the wives of priests. Not until the 12 th to 

23 Otranto, Italia meridionals Otranto, “Note sul sacerdozio femminile.” 

24 Eisen, Women Officeholders. 

25 While some of the epigrams are literary, most are monumental inscriptions, the 
overwhelming majority of which have been found in the Greek-speaking half of the 
late Roman Empire, i.e., Asia Minor, the lower Balkan peninsula, and Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

26 Otranto, Italia meridionale, 109-15; Otranto, “Note sul sacerdozio femminile,” 
351-54 (Rossi, “Priesthood,” 86-88). 

27 This may have been the case, e.g., with respect to the epigram for Leta, discussed in 
Eisen, Women Officeholders , 129-31; Otranto, Italia meridionale , 109-10; 
Otranto, “Note sul sacerdozio femminile,” 351-52 (Rossi, “Priesthood,” 86-87). 

28 Canon 48, in G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Evi/rayfia tcjv Qeluv tcai iepojv Kavovat/, 
Vol. 2 (Athens: G. Chartophylax, 1852), 419. 
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14th centuries do the Byzantine canonists Theodore Balsamon and 
Matthew Blastares interpret it as normative for these women as 
well. 29 

The most exhaustive exploration of these inscriptions is by Ute 
Eisen, who examines, in addition to the epigrammatic evidence for 
women with the titles of various charismatic offices—such as apos- 
de, prophet, and teacher—those with the titles of consecrated or 
ordained offices: enrolled widows, deacons, presbyters, and bish¬ 
ops. Again, as with the evidence brought forward by Morris, most 
of the cited inscriptions refer to a woman by the feminine form of a 
male clerical tide, i.e., episcopa and presbytera. Eisen relies heavily 
on Otranto regarding the interpretation of the tide presbytera in 
monuments from southern Italy, and she adds as additional evi¬ 
dence Gregory the Greats consistent use of the word coniux, not 
episcopa, for the wives of bishops in his Historiae . 30 Therefore, she 
argues, the term episcopa in Canon 14 31 of the Council of Tours, 
held in 567, probably did not refer to the wife of a bishop because 
there is “no other instance in Latin literature of a bishops wife 
being tided episcopa. We must conclude from this that as a rule the 
tide episcopa was not applied to bishops’ wives.” 32 

There are a couple of problems with this argument. One is that 
the term episcopa does appear in the Greek-speaking East (quite 
naturally, since the term episcopos is itself Greek) where, as noted 
above, it generally refers to the wives of bishops. There is no reason 
to assume that coniux is the only term which may be used for the 

29 See Roman Cholij, Clerical Celibacy in East and West (Leominster, England: Fowler 
Wright Books, 1989), 25-30; Patrick Demetrios Viscuso, “A Byzantine Theology 
of Marriage: The ‘Syntagma Kata Stoicheion’ of Matthew Blastares” (PhD diss., 
The Catholic University of America, 1989), 173-77. Cholij claims that a bishop’s 
wife was not required to take the monastic tonsure until the legislation of Isaac II 
Angelus in 1187, but in fact Canon 48 uses the word da [to, which is the third per¬ 
son imperative form of the verb eiaeifii , “to enter” or “to go into.” 

30 Eisen, Women Officeholders , 200. 

31 “Episcopum episcopam non habentem nulla sequatur turba mulierum.” 

32 Eisen, Women Officeholders , 200. Gary Macy, “The Ordination of Women in the 
Early Middle Ages,” Theological Studies 61, no. 3 (September 2000): 490-91, finds 
merit in Eisen’s argument. 
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wife of a bishop in the Latin West based solely on Gregory the 
Great, particularly given the small number of references. A second, 
more serious problem is the logic behind Eisens rejection of this 
traditional interpretation of the word episcopa in the canon from 
the Council of Tours. This canon, like many others in both East 
and West, is obviously meant to prevent sexual misconduct. 
Hence, a bishop is not allowed to have women in his entourage 
with whom he is not intimately related by blood or marriage; in 
other words, this canon forbids female ecclesiastical “groupies” 
{turba mulierum, or “a crowd of women”) to serve him in the 
absence of a wife. Positing an unrelated female bishop as part of his 
retinue is highly implausible given the sense of the canon. 

Thus, most of the evidence offered to support the contention 
that women were ordained to all three major clerical orders is less 
than compelling. However, there are two titles found in both epi¬ 
grammatic and literary evidence which are compelling and which, 
by virtue of their distinctiveness, simultaneously weaken even fur¬ 
ther the argument that women were ordained to the priesthood 
and episcopacy in the early church in the Christian East, a practice 
which then presumably vanished in the early Byzantine period. 
These two titles are presbytis (female presbyter or elder) and 
diakonos (deacon). It is the latter office for which we have the most 
evidence in late antiquity, and which continued to exist well into 
the middle Byzantine period. Before examining the female 
diaconate, however, let us turn first to the relatively unknown and 
unexplored question of the presbytides. 

The presbytis 

The feminine title presbytis (plural presbytides ) is the one word used 
in some epigrams, 3 and in a very few documentary sources, which 
may indicate a true presbyteral office of some sort for women. It is 
etymologically connected to the usual womens tide presbytera, but 
is distinct from it, and may be a true feminine equivalent to the 

33 See Eisen, Women Officeholders , 123-28. 
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masculine presbyteros. Unfortunately, we know almost nothing 
about the presbytides of the first two or three centuries because there 
are very few references to them, and Christian authors writing 
either later or from other geographical areas generally assume them 
not to have been clergy. Typical of this opinion is Epiphanius, late- 
fourth-century bishop of Salamis in Cyprus (if one equates presbyt- 
erides with presbytides): 

Now it should be observed that church order required only 
deaconesses (on axpi SiaKOPiaaoiv povov to eKKXrjata- 
GTiKdv ineSeijdri ray pa): it also included the name “wid¬ 
ows” (xrfpas re dvopaoe), of whom the older were called 
“eldresses” (npeaporiSas), but were never assigned the rank 
of “presbyteresses” ( npeafluTepi Sag) or “priestesses” 
(lepi'aaas). For that matter, not even the deacons in the 
church hierarchy were entrusted with celebrating the Eucha¬ 
rist; they only administered the Eucharist once conse¬ 
crated. 34 

In what appears to be the only scholarly article devoted to the 
question of the presbytis , 35 Nicholas Afanasiev has hypothesized, 36 
on the basis of Epiphanius 5 remarks and inferences from the 
fourth- or fifth-century Syrian Testament of our Lord 37 that the 
presbytides of the Testament may indeed have been senior 
Widows. 38 In the Testament of our Lord, the deacons petitions 
include separate petitions, in order, for the ranks of the clergy— 
bishop, presbyters, deacons, female presbyters (presbytides), and sub- 


34 Epiphanius, Panarion 79,3,6; 4,1 (GCS 37,478); English translation in Amidon, 
Panarion , 353; quoted in Eisen, Women Officeholders , 119. 

35 Nicholas Afanasiev, “Presbytides or Female Presidents,” in Women and the Priest¬ 
hood , rev. ed., ed. Thomas Hopko (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1999), 79-92. 

36 Afanasiev, “Presbytides,” 81-82. 

37 Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christy edited by I. E. Rahmani (Mainz, 1899). 

38 Robert Taft similarly equates the two, identifying the presbytides of Canon 11 of 
Laodicea with “the widows who sit in front” in the Testament\ See Robert Taft, 
“Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When—and Why?,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 52 (1998): 27-87, at 32. 
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deacons 39 —with the petition for the presbytides reading as follows: 
“For the female presbyters let us beseech, that the Lord hear their 
supplications and in the grace of the Spirit perfecdy keep their 
hearts [and] support their labour.” 40 

However, the placement of the petition for the female presbyters 
between those for the deacons and for the subdeacons—the same 
position the Widow occupies both in the Testamenis rites of ordi¬ 
nation 41 and in its eucharistic order 42 —indicates that the 
presbytides were not ranked with the male presbyters but rather 
occupied a liminal position between the male deacon and the sub¬ 
deacon similar to that of the female deacon in the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions: 43 This congruence in the placement of the presbytides in the 
deacons petitions with the canonical Widow in both the ordina¬ 
tion rites and the eucharistic order, together with the omission in 
the Testament of either any description of the functions of the 
presbytides or mention of them in the eucharistic order, led 

39 “Pro presbyteris (feminis) supplicemus, ut Dominus exaudiat earum supplications 
et perfecte in gratia spiritus custodiat ipsarum corda, adjuvetque earundem 
laborem.” Testamentum I, 35, in Rahmani, Testamentum , 86-87. In a footnote, 
Rahmani states that his Latin translation “presbyteris (feminis)” of the Syriac qalt- 
sta (“female elders” or “female priests”) corresponds to what he believes to be 
TrpeapvTiSe$ in the lost Greek original; he also cites canon 11 of Laodicea. The au¬ 
thor is grateful to Frederick G. McLeod, SJ, for his help with the Syriac. 

40 English translation in Grant Sperry-White, The Testamentum Domini: A Text for 
StudentSy with Introduction, Translation, and Notes (Bramcote, Nottingham: Grove 
Books, 1991), 22. 

41 Testamentum 1,40-3 (the deacon’s section occupies chapters 33-39, while the sub¬ 
deacon’s ordination appears in chapter 44 and the reader’s in chapter 45). See 
Rahmani, 78-107; Sperry-White, The Testamentum Domini, 43-45 (English trans¬ 
lation only of the ordination prayers). 

42 Testamentum I, 23; in Rahmani, Testamentum , 46-47; Sperry-White, The Testa¬ 
mentum Domini, 19. Deaconesses receive communion with the laity, as the first 
among the women. 

43 See n.2, above. As in th e Apostolic Constitutions, the word “ordination” is not used in 
the section title for the ordination of Widows, but it is used in the text at the begin¬ 
ning of chapter 40 (Rahmani)/41 (Sperry-White). In his annotations, Sperry- 
White, p. 43, observes that the same Syriac word for ordination ( mettastha^nuta ) is 
used here as for “the bishop, presbyter, deacon and subdeacon, another indicator of 
the higher regard in which T [the Testamentum] places the widows of the 
community.” 
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Afanasiev to conclude that the presbytides in the Testament “were 
the eldest of the widows and therefore were included under the 
rank or number of widows.” 44 

While it is clear that they were indeed included under the 
Widows, there is no reason to suppose that the presbytides were only 
“the eldest of the widows,” a conclusion which Afanasiev presum¬ 
ably based on Epiphanius’ account. Rather, it is likely that that the 
title presbytides was simply a synonym for canonical Widow, since 
the canonical Widows—particularly as defined in the New Testa¬ 
ment—were older women in any case. 45 Regardless, the ranking of 
clergy evidenced by the order for the ordination rites and for recep¬ 
tion of the Eucharist is further corroborated by the liturgical 
instructions for the eucharistic consecration, which call for the 
Widows to stand immediately behind the presbyters on the left side 
of the altar, mirroring the deacons’ placement behind the presby¬ 
ters on the right side. 46 All of these rubrics indicate a clerical struc¬ 
ture in the Testament where Widows—and, hence, logically, the 
presbytides mentioned in the deacons petitions—were the female 
equivalent of male deacons. 

44 Afanasiev, “ Presbytides 81. 

45 1 Tim 5:9: “Let a widow be put on the list if she is not less than sixty years old and has 
been married only once....” (NRSV) For more on consecrated Widows, see Bonnie 
Bowman Thurston, The Widows (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1989). 

46 Testamentum I, 23, in Rahmani, Testamentum , 34-37; English in Sperry-White, 
The Testamentum Domini , 13-14. Curiously, in the Testament , deaconesses are 
mentioned but appear to be ranked with subdeacons and readers—in the deacon’s 
petitions (I, 35, in Rahmani, pp. 86-87) they are commemorated in the same peti¬ 
tion with them, and the rubrics for the eucharistic consecration call for the deacon¬ 
esses to stand behind the subdeacons—or even lower, to judge from the order of 
eucharistic reception given in I, 23 (see n. 42, above). On the one hand, this rela¬ 
tively late text appears out of step with the evidence in other early church orders of 
the fourth century, such as the Apostolic Constitutions , which rank the deaconess 
among the clergy (see the next section of this article) and the Widow as consecrated 
but not ordained. On the other hand, it illustrates the ambiguous and complex rela¬ 
tionship between Widows and deaconesses in early Christianity. See Susanna Elm, 
Virgins of God: The Making of'Asceticism in Late Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1994), 166-83; also, Susanna Elm, “Vergini, vedove, diaconesse: alcuni 
osservazioni sullo sviluppo dei cosidetti ‘ordini femminili’ nel quarto secolo in 
oriente,” Codex Aquilarensis 5 (1991): 77-90, and Thurston, The Widows , 52. 
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However, Afanasiev distinguished the presbytides of the Testa¬ 
ment from those mentioned in Canon 11 of Laodicea, which 
demands that “so-called presbytides or [female] presiders {npoKadij- 
pevas) shall not be appointed ( Kadioraadai ) in the church.” 47 
Ute Eisen has convincingly argued that Epiphanius unjustifiably 
conflated three different women’s offices (deaconess, presbytis, and 
Widow) into one, and that Canon 11 of Laodicea, with its use of 
the clergy-specific term KadiaraadaL, implies that the presbytides 
held a leadership position. 48 Afanasiev equally regards the 


47 “Tie pi tov, firj Selu rag Aeyopevag npecrfivTiSes, fjroi rrpoKaOrjpe^ag, ev rrj 
efacArjcrlg KaOlaraaOmT Ioannes Baptista Pitra, Iuris ecclesiastici graecorum historia 
et monumenta iussu Pii lx. Pont. Max. Vol. 1: Aprimop. c. n. ad VIsaeculum (Rome: 
Typis CoUegii Urbani, 1864; reprint, Bardi Editore, 1963), 496. Canon 44 from 
the same council excludes women from the sanctuary: “"On ov Set ywaixas ev 
9vma<TTr)pL(i) eiaepxeoOaL.” Pitra, Iuris ecclesiastici, Vol. 1,501. However, it would 
be illogical to interpret this as a blanket exclusion of women from the altar area since 
other contemporaneous documents, including the Testament, imply that ordained 
women were in the altar, and were supposed to be there, as deaconesses and/or wid¬ 
ows. Rather, it is more reasonable to assume that Canon 44 has one of two purposes: 

1) to reinforce Canon ll’s prohibition against women presiding at the Eucharist; or 

2) to exclude from the altar area certain non-ordained women, e.g., aristocrats or 
wealthy donors. The first view is echoed by Robert Taft, “Women at Church,” 32, 
who suspects that the canon “may have been addressing the problem of female min¬ 
istry ... [in] some particular local situation perceived to be getting out of hand....” 
As for the second hypothesis, while Taft, 32, is no doubt correct in observing dryly 
that “one can hardly imagine that all laywomen of Asia Minor were flocking into the 
sanctuary at services,” some laywomen may have believed that they should be al¬ 
lowed into this liturgical space reserved for clergy. In fact, less than a century after 
the Council of Laodicea, the Augusta Empress Pulcheria, accustomed to receiving 
along with the emperor the paschal Eucharist within the sanctuary under Sisinnius 
of Constantinople, was furious when his successor, Nestorius, blocked her entrance 
into the sanctuary during the Easter liturgy in 428. See the English translation of the 
extant Syriac version of the fourth century Letter to Cosmos 8 in Taft, “Women at 
Church,” 70. 

48 Eisen, Women Officeholders , 119-20. It should be noted, however, that in the early- 
third century Apostolic Tradition, while the term KaQioTavai is used for a bishop 
(sec. 10 in Dix, Apostolic Tradition, p. 18, regarding a confessor’s becoming a 
bishop), it is also used for the deacon (sec. 9, in Dix, 15-16) and the Widow (sec. 11, 
in Dix, 20-21) in non-sacerdotal and non-clerical senses, respectively. In the sec¬ 
tion on the deacon, a distinction is made in types of ordination: the deacon “is not 
ordained (xeiporouetd) for a priesthood, but for the service of the bishop” (11,2, p. 
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presbytides here as clergy, although he emphasizes, instead of KaO- 
LaraaOai, the “well-defined, quite unambiguous liturgical mean¬ 
ing” of the term npoKadij/iemi. 49 

However, Afanasiev did not thereby conclude that presbytides 
exercised a presiding liturgical role since he pointed out that, as 
seen in the Ignatian epistles, “it is a fact that the first presbyters had 
no liturgical functions”; rather, they formed “the council or, as 
St Ignatius of Antioch expressed it, the synedrion or “senate” of the 
church.” 50 Only “in exceptional circumstances” did presbyters pre¬ 
side over the Eucharist “since the bishop himself celebrated the 
eucharist as the natural expression of his leadership whenever he 
was present at the assembly.” Thus, Afanasiev proposed an alterna¬ 
tive theory which better fits both the positive evidence and the evi¬ 
dence ab silentio. He posited that perhaps women in the early 
church had supervisory roles as presbytides from which they were 
later restricted as the increasing size of the church made it impossi¬ 
ble for the bishop to oversee the sacramental needs of his entire 
flock, leading the presbyters to adopt a clearly liturgical and sacra¬ 
mental office at the “parish” level from about the second half of the 
third century. 51 John Meyendorff argued similarly: 

Some sources suggest that women-presbyters {irpeapvTiSes) 
were found in some churches, but they disappeared when 
presbyters, and not only bishops, assumed regular presidency 
at eucharistic celebrations. 52 

15) , which is why “the bishop alone shall make (xapoTouelv) the deacon” (11,5, p- 

16) . With respect to the Widow, the Apostolic Tradition distinguishes between ap¬ 
pointment (KaOiarami) and ordination 0 xeiporoveiv) (11,4, p. 20), which “is for 
the clergy (j KXfjpos ) on account of their <liturgical> ministry (Aet Tovpylaf (11,5, p. 
21). See Da., Apostolic Tradition, 15-21, and the discussion in Susanna Elm, Virgins 
of God, 168, esp. n. 86. 

49 Afanasiev, “ Presbytides ,” 82. The principal meaning of the verb npofcdOripai is “to 
preside” in a clerical sense, particularly with respect to the bishop and/or other se¬ 
nior clergy. See the entry for the term in LampeM Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1151. 

50 Afanasiev, “ Presbytides ,” 84. 

51 Afanasiev, “ Presbytides ,” 84-85. 

52 John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1988), 50. 
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Afanasiev s rationale for not ascribing presiding liturgical functions 
to the presbytides is an unconvincing tautological one: 

Therefore, if local churches ... had the kind of presbytides or 
female presidents that the Laodicean council describes, then 
it would be extremely unlikely that the bishop would have 
charged them to perform any sacraments. Christian con¬ 
sciousness, as in Judaism, firmly refused to recognize a 
priesdy dignity in women. 53 

In fact, the sense of Canon 11—the rationale for its exclusion of 
presbytides who “presided” over the church—must be at least in part 
liturgical. If the presbytides had a purely administrative and pastoral 
role, there would have been no reason to reject them. Moreover, the 
presiding role of the bishop, and later the presbyter, was simulta¬ 
neously liturgical and administrative; the “presider” was the effec¬ 
tive head of the parish. Afanasiev and Meyendorff are certainly 
right in discerning the root of the problem in the changing func¬ 
tions of the presbytery in the early church. It was the very fact that 
presbyters were acquiring presiding sacramental functions which 
appears to have led to Laodicea’s exclusion of women from the 
entire order. In other words, perhaps some presbytides actually were 
taking on the newly-acquired liturgical duties of the presbyteral 
order. Particularly if they had a prominent liturgical presence, as 
seen in the Testament, it would have been relatively easy to expand 
their liturgical role in a manner paralleling that of the male presby¬ 
ters. Thus, presbytides did not lose their previous liturgical author¬ 
ity; rather, they were not able to expand it in the same way as male 
presbyters. Their male equivalents, in the Testament, were the dea¬ 
cons, not the presbyters, so it would not in any case have been 
appropriate for the presbytides to exercise presiding functions of any 
sort. Afanasiev was right in distinguishing the presbytides of Canon 
11 from those of the Testament, but the two texts are alike in not 
recognizing a presiding liturgical function to this order. 

Thus, there is no specific support for Eisens assertion that the 

53 Afanasiev, “ Presbytides 85. 
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presbytides must have “belonged to the higher clergy, which per¬ 
formed the service at the altar.” 54 Perhaps the strongest evidence 
against her assertion is the argument ab silentio. As Afanasiev pon¬ 
dered, “If female presidents existed ... and if they were a Church¬ 
wide phenomenon, then we should have evidence about them in at 
least several other church documents. The absence of such docu¬ 
mentation is what is so puzzling.” 55 Afanasiev is right; there is 
nothing more extant regarding the presbytides. Thus, there is too 
little evidence to say anything definitive about this order one way 
or the other, beyond the fact that 1) the presbytis does not appear to 
be the same as the presbytera and, at least in some instances, may be 
the same as the enrolled Widow; 2) the presbytis probably had some 
sort of supervisory function within early Christian communities, 
but there is no indication of a recognized supervisory liturgical 
function; and 3) the presbytis was canonically deleted from the 
ranks of church officials in the fourth century. 

In general, therefore, the evidence of women in major orders 
other than the diaconate in the early church is spotty, unclear, and 
unconvincing. There is very litde evidence extant for the one possi¬ 
ble female clerical order outside the diaconate—that of the 
presbytides —but this order was legislated out of existence at the 
Council of Laodicea. Moreover, the argument ab silentio is a very 
powerful one. Even Epiphanius—who credits distant heretical 
groups with ordaining women and is at least familiar with the 
names (if not the distinction in function) of female orders in the 
catholic Church—nowhere mentions any instances of ordained 
women presbyters in the catholic Church, even in order to vilify 
such a practice. 

The Female Deacon 

Given the lack of sufficient evidence for comparative purposes 
between the male presbyter and the female presbytis, a reasonable 
alternative is comparative analysis of the male and female diaconate 

54 Eisen, Women Officeholders , 122. 

55 Afanasiev, “Presbytides ” 85. 
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in early Christianity. Curiously, such comparative analysis does not 
appear to have been undertaken by those scholars affirming 
women presbyters and bishops in the early church. Actually, that 
there is so much extant on the female diaconate in comparison to 
the fragmentary and ambiguous nature of the evidence for a possi¬ 
ble female presbytery or episcopacy in the same era mitigates 
against a strong case for women in the priesthood and episcopacy. 
Given that such solid literary evidence exists for the female 
diaconate 56 —church orders, letters, synodal canons, as well as epi¬ 
grams—it is difficult to ignore the significance of the absence of 
such material for a female priesthood and episcopacy. 

Moreover, in the case of the title “deacon,” although the 
femininized noun diakonissa (which is comparable to presbytera 
and episkopa ) appears in both epigrams and church documents for 
women deacons from about the fourth century, 57 the more 
common form in the first three or four centuries is the second 
declension, or grammatically masculine, word used with the femi¬ 
nine rather than the masculine article—i.e., rj Slolkovos. For 
instance, the overwhelming majority of epigrams for women dea¬ 
cons in Eisen’s compilation are second declension (masculine end¬ 
ings), not first declension (feminine endings). 58 By contrast, no 
similar examples exist of the masculine forms episkopos and 
presbyteros used with the feminine article to denote women with 
these titles, although one would have expected the same format to 
have been used for these other orders, nor has any scholar affirming 

56 It is not the purpose of this article to review the evidence of the female diaconate in 
the early church. The published research on this topic is already substantial, and sev¬ 
eral of the most important works are listed in n. 2, above. Other relevant articles and 
books include J. G. Davies, “Deacons, Deaconesses and the Minor Orders in the Pa¬ 
tristic Period,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 14 (1963): 1-15; Susanna Elm, 
“Vergini, vedove, diaconesse”; A.-A. Thiermeyer, “Der Diakonat der Frau,” 
Theologische Quartalschrijt 173 (1993): 226-36; and Kyriaki Karidoyanes FitzGer¬ 
ald, Women Deacons in the Orthodox Church: Called to Holiness and Ministry 
(Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1998). 

57 Davies, “Deacons, Deaconesses,” 1, n. 1, states that the term diaKoviooa first ap¬ 
pears in synodal literature in Canon 19 of the Council of Nicaea. 

58 Eisen, Women Officeholders , ch. 7. 
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women presbyters and bishops in early Christianity suggested a 
reason for the use of the male term with the feminine pronoun for 
female deacons, but not for presumed female presbyters or bishops. 
This is perhaps the strongest ab silentio argument since there is con¬ 
siderably more epigrammatic evidence than canonical and other 
documentary evidence for women with possibly clerical tides, and 
thus there is a sounder basis for extrapolating from what is extant. 
This grammatical/terminological evidence both substantiates the 
general scholarly opinion that the female diaconate was recognized 
as a clerical order in the early church, and simultaneously under¬ 
mines the argument that women were ordained or appointed as 
presbyters and bishops in their own right. 

Finally, the early church orders and other extant material on the 
diaconate show that the female order is clearly seen as an adjunct 
to, but distinct from and subordinate to, the male diaconate. For 
instance, the Apostolic Constitutions requires that the deaconess nei¬ 
ther say nor do anything without the male deacon. 59 This is 
because the female diaconate had a more limited ministry and 
function than did its male counterpart. Male deacons ministered to 
and oversaw the pastoral administration of the community as a 
whole, while female deacons ministered specifically to the women 
of the community, as the Didascalia Apostolorum articulates: 

This is why, O bishop, you must take to yourself workers for 
justice, helpers who will cooperate with you in guiding others 
toward life. Those among the people who most please you in 
this respect should be chosen and instituted as deacons: on 
the one hand, a man for the administration of the many nec¬ 
essary tasks; on the other hand, a woman for ministry among 
the women. 60 / 

The rationale in this document for the female diaconate is pro- 

59 Apostolic Constitutions II, 26: U 'H 8e SiaKovos ... firjSeu avev tov Sicucdvov 
pOeyyofieuq fj nparrovaa ...” Marcel Metzger, ed., tr., intro, critical text, notes, Les 
Constitutions Apostoliques, Tome /, Livres I et //, Sources Chr&iennes 320 (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1985), 238. 

60 Didascalia Apostolorum 16, in Voobus, Didascalia Apostolorum^ 156. 
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priety, i.e., to prevent the scandal that would be associated with the 
home visits of male deacons to unrelated female parishioners: “For 
there are houses where you may not send deacons, on account of 
the pagans, but to which you may send deaconesses. And also 
because the service of a deaconess is required in many other 
domains.” 61 The concern for propriety can also be detected in two 
other functions of the deaconess: (assistant) baptizer and 
chaperone. Since all converts were anointed with oil and baptized 
nude in the early church as a visible symbol of their spiritual 
rebirth, 62 a female deacon 63 (or Widow, in the Testamentum 
Domini 64 ) performed the physical baptism of adult women as 
male deacons did for men, although neither male nor female 
deacon was considered the celebrant. 65 As for the role of 
chaperone, the author of the Apostolic Constitutions was clearly 
aware of the potential for clergy sexual misconduct almost 1700 

61 Ibid. 

62 E.g., John Chrysostom, Baptismal Instructions 2,24, describes this part of the rite as 
performed in Antioch in the late fourth century: “Next after this, in the full darkness 
of the night, he [the bishop] strips off your robe and, as if he were going to lead you 
into heaven itself by the ritual, he causes your whole body to be anointed with that 
olive oil of the spirit, so that all your limbs may be fortified and unconquered by the 
darts which the adversary aims at you.” Jean Chrysostome, Huit catichhes 
baptismales Mdites , intro., critical ed., tr. and notes Antoine Wenger, Sources 
Chretiennes 50 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957), 147. English translation in St John 
Chrysostom: Baptismal Instructions , tr. and annot. Paul W. Harkins, Ancient Chris¬ 
tian Writers 31 (New York: Newman/Paulist Press, 1963), 52. 

63 Apostolic Constitutions, III, 16, in Metzger, Les Constitutions Apostoliques II, 154-58; 
Francis X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (Paderborn: Schoningh, 
1905), 201; cf. Voobus, Didascalia Apostolorum, 53. 

64 Testamentum Domini II, 8, which also prescribes that women being baptized be 
shielded from the presbyter or bishop’s view by a veil: “Then let women be anointed 
by the widows, who sit in front, the presbyter reciting over them. (But these widows, 
in the baptism, let them receive them beneath a veil, while the bishop says the pro¬ 
fession, and thus those who renounce them.” Rahmani, Testamentum Domini, 
128-31; English in Sperry-White, The Testamentum Domini, 28. 

65 Neither deacons nor deaconesses could baptize (III, 11), in Funk, Didascalia , 201, 
but this prohibition was underscored for women (III, 9), in Funk, Didascalia, 201, 
on the basis of women’s subordination (see below) and the Virgin Mary’s lack of a 
sacerdotal role. The important role of deaconesses in the baptism of adult women 
may have led to a blurring of distinctions in orders, and hence the admonition. 
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years ago when he admonished: “So let not any woman address 
herself to the deacon or bishop without the deaconess.” 66 Not only 
does this instruction make clear the female deacon s role, but it also 
assumes that there are certain areas of pastoral activity for which a 
female parishioner must turn to a male deacon. 

The more limited ministry of the female diaconate does not 
negate its recognition as an ordained order or that it was consid¬ 
ered, in at least some parts of the church, to be a “major” order (to 
use the term anachronistically). Certainly, as demonstrated above, 
it was a liminal order, located between the male diaconate and the 
subdiaconate, and was in some fashion subordinate to the male 
diaconate. Nevertheless, it is clear that female deacons were 
ordained and had both pastoral and liturgical functions, although 
their ministry was more restricted than that of male deacons. In any 
case, the clear evidence of subordination and a more restricted min¬ 
istry for female deacons further weakens the notion that women 
served equally as presbyters and bishops in the early Church. 

Conclusion 

In summary, a review of the main arguments for the assertion that 
women served as presbyters and bishops in the early Christian 
church appear weak. There is no definitive art historical evidence 
because the banquet fresco in the Priscilla catacomb is badly dam¬ 
aged, the event it depicts and the presumed clerical order of the 
participants are unclear, and the sex of the figures depicted is 
ambiguous at best. The epigrammatic evidence for women presby¬ 
ters and bishops is virtually non-existent since arguments for inter¬ 
preting the titles presbytera and episcopa as clerical rather than 
spousal ignore the differing grammatical forms both for female 
deacons and for the little-understood presbytides. As for early 
church prohibitions of women in liturgical roles, the reliability of 
almost all of such prohibitions or condemnations is highly suspect 

66 Apostolic Constitutions II, 26: “ovtqjs duev rffs' SiaKouov fiqSepia npomro) yvurj rip 
diaKovip rj ema/como” In Metzger, Les Constitutions Apostoliques I, 238. 
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as they were about situations in locations distant from the authors 
condemning the practices. 

The one exception to this is Canon 11 from the Council of 
Laodicea, which raises the question of who the presbytides were. It 
would be extremely valuable if more material could be found on 
them as the only female order, except the diaconate, attested to in 
the literature. The scanty evidence for them, however, shows a 
female, possibly clerical, order which appears most analogous to 
the male diaconate and whose existence was terminated by canoni¬ 
cal legislation of a regional synod, apparently in order that they not 
exercise presiding functions. Finally, a comparative examination of 
the female diaconate demonstrates that the existence of a female 
presbytery or episcopacy is unlikely based on: 1) grammar and ter¬ 
minology, as noted above; 2) the lack of textual evidence for 
women presbyters and bishops in comparison to that for women 
deacons; and 3) the subordinate and more limited ministry of the 
female deacon relative to the male deacon. 

It is difficult to recover, and particularly to interpret successfully, 
the incomplete and contradictory evidence of female clergy in early 
Christianity. Using such material for the purposes of modern 
polemics regarding the ordination of women to major orders today 
is even more problematic. On the one hand, there remains no con¬ 
vincing evidence of women presbyters and bishops in early Chris¬ 
tianity. On the other hand, the evidence is clear that women were 
ordained to the diaconate and served a variety of pastoral and litur¬ 
gical functions in that order. Moreover, the existence in the first 
centuries of the presbytis and the female deacon alludes to other 
leadership and supervisory roles, as clergy, which women had in 
early Christianity. 

Any attempt to draw conclusions for the modern church from 
the practice of the early church must account for the cultural and 
social context of late antiquity. At a time when women held no offi¬ 
cial leadership offices in either Roman or Jewish society, when 
women clerics did not exist at all in Judaism and in the predomi¬ 
nant (pagan) religion were generally limited to serving female dei- 
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ties, 67 the liturgical and pastoral functions given to women in early 
Christianity appear hroad in comparison. It is not surprising that 
the early Christian church, existing in a patriarchal society and cul¬ 
ture, did not give men and women equal liturgical and clerical 
offices. Rather, it is surprising, given the context of late antique 
society and Christianity’s Jewish roots, that the early church 
appointed and ordained women as clergy at all. 


67 The most notable exception, the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, was a charismatic “of¬ 
fice” whose holder did not interact with the public. The Oracle could, of course, ex¬ 
ercise indirect authority and influence by her prophetic utterances, but her cryptic 
utterances were normally conveyed to the petitioner and interpreted by a male priest 
of Apollo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Colt C. Anderson, Christian Eloquence: Contemporary 
Doctrinal Preaching (Chicago: Hillenbrand Books, 2005) 

As long as men and women have confessed that Jesus Christ is their 
Lord and Savior, people have preached the Good News. Yet, 
preaching the gospel has never been easy. The earliest account of 
Jesus’ resurrection is an implicit commentary on the inherent diffi¬ 
culty facing those who proclaim the Resurrection. In St Luke’s 
account, the women tell the disciples that Jesus has risen from the 
dead, only to be met with disbelief (Lk 24:1-11). In St John’s 
account, Thomas refuses to take the other disciples at their word, 
and demands to see proof of the resurrected Jesus with his own eyes 
(Jn 20:25). From the earliest days, preachers have faced the daunt¬ 
ing task of kerygmatic preaching: convincing people that a cruci¬ 
fied Palestinian Jew of the first century is the incarnate Son of God 
who was raised from the dead and who will come again to judge the 
living and the dead. However, this is only the first challenge facing 
the preacher. 

As long as there have been Christian communities, preachers 
have also faced the challenge of correcting distorted understand¬ 
ings and applications of the gospel. Whether one considers early 
preachers like St Paul and St Ignatius of Antioch, or those who 
addressed the great theological controversies such as Arianism or 
Pelagianism, virtually all Christian preaching is an attempt to cor¬ 
rect theological and pastoral deficiencies in the community. Yet, 
the questions, challenges, and obstacles facing Christian preachers 
throughout the centuries have constandy shifted and changed. 
Thus, preaching in every generation has had to tackle the pressing 
theological and social challenges of the day using theological and 
homiletical strategies appropriate to the task. In other words, while 
the Church claims that there has been, and always shall be only one 
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Gospel, the methods, styles and forms of preaching have necessar¬ 
ily been as varied as the challenges of the nations, cultures, and eras 
in which the Gospel has been preached. 

C. Colt Anderson, in his book, Christian Eloquence: Contempo¬ 
rary Doctrinal Preaching, offers an historic overview of how West¬ 
ern Christian preachers—from Augustine through the late Middle 
Ages—preached to their contemporaries. The book is a good start¬ 
ing point for anyone interested in the history of preaching in the 
Christian West, as it provides the reader with historical and rhetori¬ 
cal analysis as well as English translations of primary Latin sources. 
This format is very helpful since the reader not only reads about the 
lives of different preachers, their respective methodologies, and 
rhetorical strategies, but one also has a chance to read complete ser¬ 
mons from the preachers that are being examined. Professor 
Anderson even offers the reader “Focal Points”: questions that 
guide a more critical reading of the primary material. In a relatively 
short book of236 pages, the reader is introduced to the pillars of 
Western preaching such as Augustine and Gregory the Great, as 
well as the major preaching movements such as: pre-Reformation 
monastic preaching; the Mendicant Orders; the Scholastics; and 
doctrinal preaching of the late Middle-Ages. As is indicated by the 
title of the book, the authors primary concern is with doctrinal 
preaching: preaching that addresses key theological controversies 
of the day, and the corresponding moral implications. 

In addition to providing helpful biographical and contextual 
detail for each figure and era, the historical scope of the book 
reveals the tremendous diversity of rhetorical style that has been 
employed by preachers in the Christian West. However, that which 
makes the book quite good for those beginning the study of 
preaching and rhetoric, might make the book somewhat less than 
desirable for those readers with greater familiarity with the subject 
matter. More advanced readers may feel that there is neither 
enough critical analysis, nor a wide enough range of primary 
material. 

Anderson writes in the Preface that his goal is to help people with 
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a practical interest in preaching (viii). The strength of the book is 
that it provides a solid historical foundation to Christian rhetoric 
(eloquence) and the theology of preaching in the Christian West. 
However, for the person “with a practical interest in preaching,” 
the greatest weakness of the book is its relative silence when it 
comes to the practical implementation of the concepts and meth¬ 
ods that it addresses. At the very end of the book there are three ser¬ 
mons by three different preachers, which Professor Anderson calls 
“modern revisions.” Each sermon is basically a “Readers Digest 
Condensed Version” of one of the medieval sermons presented in 
the book. These so-called modern revisions are interesting inas¬ 
much as they contain the salient points presented by the medieval 
preacher, along with similar imagery and rhetorical form. Further¬ 
more, the “modern versions” are considerably shorter than the 
original, and theoretically, they could be delivered in a contempo¬ 
rary context. However, one questions the actual value of this 
approach. Indeed, such an exercise might be quite valuable for a 
student whose goal was to gain a deeper appreciation for a particu¬ 
lar rhetorical form. However, in the final analysis, the task of the 
preacher is far more than translating and re-writing old sermons. 
The preachers and sermons that Professor Anderson presents are 
important precisely because they proclaimed the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to their contemporaries in a new and dynamic fashion, 
using rhetorical forms that were easily accessible to their hearers. 
Ultimately these preachers preached in such a way that they ful¬ 
filled the goals of rhetoric as defined by Professor Anderson: to 
teach, to delight, and to persuade (viii). While the book provides 
valuable insight into the historical context and methodology of 
preaching, it does little to spell out exactly how a preacher might 
fulfill the same basic rhetorical goals today, using contemporary 
rhetorical forms, just as the great preachers did in generations past. 

Christian Eloquence is a valuable addition to the field of rhetori¬ 
cal history, and the history of preaching as an introduction, and 
will be particularly useful as a seminary textbook. It is also gives 
valuable insight into the “preaching manuals” of the medieval 
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West, particularly those of Augustine and Gregory the Great. 
While this book is not a “how to manual” for preachers, anyone 
who preaches in the English speaking world could benefit from this 
book, since contemporary English rhetoric—and particularly 
Christian rhetoric—largely emerged from the theological rhetoric 
of the Medieval West. 

For the Orthodox Christian reader this book reveals the stark 
contrast between Eastern and Western Christian homiletical stud¬ 
ies. Were one to examine the Eastern Christian preaching tradition 
over the same historical period as is covered in this volume, one 
would surely find just as rich and varied a preaching tradition—if 
not more so—in the Greek and Slavic traditions. Sadly, however, 
no such investigation is available in English. As of yet, one can only 
hope for a book that addresses the Orthodox tradition of preaching 
and homiletics as well as Christian Eloquence addresses that of the 
Christian West. 


— J. Sergius Halvorsen 
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